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How  True  Is  Grit?  Assessing  Its  Relations  to  High  School  and  College 
Students’  Personality  Characteristics,  Self-Regulation, 
Engagement,  and  Achievement 


Katherine  Muenks,  Allan  Wigfield,  Ji  Seung  Yang,  and  Colleen  R.  O’Neal 

University  of  Maryland 


Duckworth,  Peterson,  Matthews,  and  Kelly  (2007)  defined  grit  as  one’s  passion  and  perseverance 
toward  long-term  goals.  They  proposed  that  it  consists  of  2  components:  consistency  of  interests  and 
perseverance  of  effort.  In  a  high  school  and  college  student  sample,  we  used  a  multidimensional  item 
response  theory  approach  to  examine  (a)  the  factor  structure  of  grit,  and  (b)  grit’s  relations  to  and 
overlap  with  conceptually  and  operationally  similar  constructs  in  the  personality,  self-regulation, 
and  engagement  literatures,  including  self-control,  conscientiousness,  cognitive  self-regulation, 
effort  regulation,  behavioral  engagement,  and  behavioral  disaffection.  A  series  of  multiple  regres¬ 
sion  analyses  with  factor  scores  was  used  to  examine  (c)  grit’s  prediction  of  end-of-semester  course 
grades.  Findings  indicated  that  grit’s  factor  structure  differed  to  some  degree  across  high  school  and 
college  students.  Students’  grit  overlapped  empirically  with  their  concurrently  reported  self-control, 
self-regulation,  and  engagement.  Students’  perseverance  of  effort  (but  not  their  consistency  of 
interests)  predicted  their  later  grades,  although  other  self-regulation  and  engagement  variables  were 
stronger  predictors  of  students’  grades  than  was  grit. 

Keywords:  grit,  personality,  self-regulation,  engagement 
Supplemental  materials:  http://dx.doi.org/10.1037/edu0000153.supp 


Grit,  defined  by  Duckworth,  Peterson,  Matthews,  &  Kelly, 
2007,  as  “trait-level  perseverance  and  passion  for  long-term 
goals,”  encompasses  one’s  ability  to  maintain  interests,  exert 
effort,  and  persist  at  tasks  over  long  periods  of  time  (p.  1087). 
Duckworth  and  her  colleagues  originally  conceptualized  grit 
within  personality  theory  (e.g.,  John  &  Srivastava,  1999),  de¬ 
scribing  grit  as  a  trait  that  is  similar  to  conscientiousness  or 
self-control,  but  that  relates  specifically  to  long-term  stamina 
toward  goals  (Duckworth  et  al.,  2007).  Over  the  past  several 
years,  policymakers,  practitioners,  and  the  general  public  have 
become  interested  in  grit,  and  journalists  have  written  popular 
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press  books  and  articles  about  the  importance  of  grit  in  indi¬ 
viduals’  lives  (Ivcevic  &  Brackett,  2014;  Sehgal,  2015;  Tough, 
2012;  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  2013).  However,  to  date 
there  has  not  been  much  rigorous,  empirical  research  on  grit  in 
different  groups  of  people.  Specifically,  the  measure  of  grit 
developed  by  Duckworth  et  al.  has  not  been  fully  validated. 
Further,  few  researchers  have  examined  how  grit  relates  to 
conceptually  and  operationally  similar  constructs  in  the  self¬ 
regulation  and  engagement  literatures,  as  well  as  school-based 
achievement  outcomes.  Thus  the  goals  of  the  present  study  were 
to  (a)  examine  the  factor  structure  of  the  most  commonly  used 
grit  measure  in  high  school  and  college  samples;  (b)  assess  the 
overlap  and  distinctiveness  of  grit  with  constructs  from  the 
personality,  self-regulation,  and  engagement  literatures;  and  (c) 
Examine  the  relations  between  grit  and  later  achievement  out¬ 
comes,  specifically  students’  grades,  when  other  variables  are 
controlled. 

Defining  and  Measuring  Grit:  Current  Evidence  on  Its 
Factor  Structure 

Duckworth  et  al.  (2007)  conceptualized  grit  as  having  two 
components,  consistency  of  interests  and  perseverance  of  effort. 
They  created  a  scale  to  measure  grit  called  the  Grit-Original  (or 
Grit-O)  that  included  12  items;  six  items  tapped  consistency  of 
interests  (e.g.,  “I  often  set  a  goal  but  later  choose  to  pursue  a 
different  one”)  and  six  items  tapped  perseverance  of  effort  (“I  am 
diligent”;  see  Table  1  for  all  items).  They  defined  perseverance  of 
effort  as  individuals’  tendencies  to  keep  working  toward  long-term 
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Table  1 

All  Items  for  all  Scales  

Construct  _ hem _ 

Grit:  Consistency  of  interests  (Grit-CI;  Duckworth  &  I  often  set  a  goal  but  later  choose  to  pursue  a  different  one.  (R) 

Quinn,  2009)  I  have  been  obsessed  with  a  certain  idea  or  project  for  a  short  time  but  later  lost  interest.  (R) 

I  have  difficulty  maintaining  my  focus  on  projects  that  take  more  than  a  few  months  to 
complete.  (R) 

New  ideas  and  projects  sometimes  distract  me  from  previous  ones.  (R) 

Grit:  Perseverance  of  effort  (Grit-PE;  Duckworth  &  I  finish  whatever  I  begin. 

Quinn,  2009)  Setbacks  don’t  discourage  me. 

I  am  diligent. 

I  am  a  hard  worker. 

Conscientiousness  (Gosling  et  al.,  2003)  I  see  myself  as  dependable,  self-disciplined. 

I  see  myself  as  disorganized,  careless.  (R) 

Self-control  (Tangney  et  al.,  2004)  I  am  good  at  resisting  temptation. 

I  have  a  hard  time  breaking  bad  habits.  (R) 

I  am  lazy.  (R) 

I  say  inappropriate  things.  (R) 

I  do  certain  things  that  are  bad  for  me,  if  they  are  fun.  (R) 

I  refuse  things  that  are  bad  for  me. 

I  wish  I  had  more  self-discipline.  (R) 

People  would  say  that  I  have  iron  self-discipline. 

Pleasure  and  fun  sometimes  keep  me  from  getting  work  done.  (R) 

I  have  trouble  concentrating.  (R) 

I  am  able  to  work  effectively  toward  long-term  goals. 

Sometimes  I  can’t  stop  myself  from  doing  something,  even  if  I  know  it  is  wrong.  (R) 

I  often  act  without  thinking  through  all  the  alternatives.  (R) 

Cognitive  self-regulation  (Pintrich  et  al.,  1991)  During  class  I  often  miss  important  points  because  I’m  thinking  of  other  things.  (R) 

When  reading  for  this  course,  I  make  up  questions  to  help  focus  my  reading.* 

When  I  become  confused  about  something  I’m  reading  for  this  class,  1  go  back  and  try  to 
figure  it  out. 

If  course  materials  are  difficult  to  understand,  I  change  the  way  I  read  the  material. 

Before  I  study  new  course  material  thoroughly,  I  often  skim  it  to  see  how  it  is  organized. 

I  ask  myself  questions  to  make  sure  I  understand  the  material  I  have  been  studying  in  this 
class. 

I  try  to  change  the  way  I  study  in  order  to  fit  the  course  requirements  and  instructor’s 
teaching  style. 

I  often  find  that  I  have  been  reading  for  class  but  don’t  know  what  it  was  all  about.  (R)* 

I  try  to  think  through  a  topic  and  decide  what  I  am  supposed  to  learn  from  it  rather  than  just 
reading  it  over  when  studying. 

When  studying  for  this  course  I  try  to  determine  which  concepts  I  don’t  understand  well. 
When  I  study  for  this  class,  I  set  goals  for  myself  in  order  to  direct  my  activities  in  each 
study  period. 

If  I  get  confused  taking  notes  in  class,  I  make  sure  I  sort  it  out  afterwards. 

Effort  regulation  (Pintrich  et  al.,  1991)  I  often  feel  so  lazy  or  bored  when  I  study  for  this  class  that  I  quit  before  I  finish  what  I 

planned  to  do.  (R) 

I  work  hard  to  do  well  in  this  class  even  if  I  don’t  like  what  we  are  doing. 

When  course  work  is  difficult,  I  give  up  or  only  study  the  easy  parts.  (R) 

Even  when  course  materials  are  dull  and  uninteresting,  I  manage  to  keep  working  until  I 
finish. 

Behavioral  engagement  (Skinner  et  al.,  2008)  I  try  hard  to  do  well  in  school. 

In  class,  I  work  as  hard  as  I  can. 

When  I’m  in  class,  I  participate  in  class  discussions. 

I  pay  attention  in  class. 

When  I’m  in  class,  I  listen  very  carefully. 

Behavioral  disaffection  (Skinner  et  al.,  2008)  When  I’m  in  class,  I  just  act  like  I’m  working. 

I  don’t  try  very  hard  at  school. 

In  class,  I  do  just  enough  to  get  by. 

When  I’m  in  class,  I  think  about  other  things. 

When  I’m  in  class,  my  mind  wanders. 

Note.  R  =  Reverse  coded.  Items  with  asterisks  were  given  only  to  the  college  sample. 


goals.  This  construct  is  similar  to  future  time  perspective,  defined 
by  Lens  (1986)  and  Husman  and  Lens  (1999)  as  “the  degree  to 
which  and  the  way  in  which  the  chronological  future  is  integrated 
into  the  present  life-space  of  an  individual  through  motivational 
goal-setting  processes”  (Husman  &  Lens,  1999,  p.  114).  However, 


because  the  items  on  the  perseverance  of  effort  subscale  of  the  Grit-S 
(e.g.,  “I  finish  whatever  I  begin,”  “Setbacks  don’t  discourage  me,”  “I 
am  diligent  “I  am  a  hard  worker”)  do  not  necessarily  reflect  long¬ 
term  goals,  the  conceptualization  of  the  construct  may  not  be  accu¬ 
rately  reflected  in  the  measure.  We  return  to  this  issue  later. 
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Duckworth  and  colleagues’  (2007)  consistency  of  interest 
scale  captures  their  notion  of  passion:  Individuals’  tendencies  to 
pursue  the  same  or  similar  activities  over  time.  It  is  important 
to  note  that  Duckworth  and  colleagues’  (2007)  conceptualiza¬ 
tion  of  consistency  of  interests”  differs  from  the  way  interest 
is  conceptualized  by  prominent  researchers  who  study  interest, 
such  as  Hidi  and  Renninger  (2006).  Hidi  and  Renninger  (2006) 
distinguish  “individual  interest,”  which  they  define  as  “a  rela¬ 
tively  enduring  predisposition  to  reengage  particular  contents 
over  time”  from  “situational  interest,”  which  is  triggered  by 
current  environmental  stimuli  (p.  Ill).  Thus,  Duckworth  and 
colleagues’  definition  of  consistency  of  interests  is  more  goal- 
and  action-oriented  and  encompasses  long-term  behavior, 
rather  than  reflecting  a  personal  disposition  toward  a  particular 
topic  (individual  interest)  or  interest  that  is  triggered  by  a 
particular  situation  (situational  interest).  The  broad  point  here, 
however,  is  that  each  proposed  component  of  grit  overlaps  to  a 
degree  with  constructs  already  in  the  literature. 

Duckworth  et  al.  (2007)  conducted  exploratory  and  confir¬ 
matory  factor  analyses  on  the  Grit-O  with  samples  of  adults  and 
confirmed  that  the  two  subscales,  consistency  of  interests  and 
perseverance  of  effort,  were  separate  but  correlated  factors. 
Duckworth  and  Quinn  (2009)  then  created  a  shorter,  eight-item 
version  of  the  grit  scale,  the  Short  Grit  Scale  (or  Grit-S),  by 
eliminating  items  from  the  Grit-O  that  were  not  as  predictive  of 
various  outcomes  across  several  samples  of  participants.  These 
samples  included  West  Point  Academy  students,  other  college 
students,  and  National  Spelling  Bee  contestants.  They  tested  a 
model  positing  the  two  subscales  as  first-order  latent  factors 
and  grit  as  a  second-order  latent  factor  (e.g.,  a  higher  order 
latent  factor  model),  and  found  that  this  model  fit  adequately  for 
some  samples  but  not  well  for  others.  These  analyses  provided 
some  initial  information  about  the  hypothesized  factor  structure 
of  the  Grit-S,  which  is  currently  the  most  commonly  used  grit 
measure. 

One  important  methodological  issue  that  also  has  theoretical 
ramifications  is  whether  the  two  subscales  of  grit  proposed  by 
Duckworth  and  colleagues  (2007)  are  part  of  a  single  latent 
construct  called  grit  or  form  two  distinct  latent  constructs.  In 
other  words,  is  grit  a  single,  cohesive  construct  with  two 
subscales,  or  are  the  two  subscales  different  enough  to  be 
different  constructs?  Duckworth  and  Quinn  (2009)  and  Wolters 
and  Hussain  (2015)  both  tested  a  higher  order  factor  model  of 
grit,  in  which  consistency  of  interests  and  perseverance  of  effort 
were  posited  as  first-order  factors,  and  grit  a  second-order 
factor.  This  would  seemingly  test  the  hypothesis  that  grit  is  a 
single  construct  with  two  subscales.  However,  because  there  are 
only  two  subscales,  a  higher  order  factor  model  of  grit  is 
mathematically  equivalent  to  a  two  correlated-f actor  model,  in 
which  the  two  subscales  are  posed  as  separate,  but  correlated 
factors  (e.g.,  Schmid  &  Leiman,  1957,  and  see  Appendix  C  in 
the  online  supplemental  materials).  Thus,  a  higher  order  factor 
model  is  not  the  best  model  to  test  whether  grit’s  two  subscales 
make  up  a  single,  cohesive  construct.  Instead,  a  bifactor  model 
of  grit,  in  which  one  underlying  factor  is  posited,  and  two 
subscales  capture  the  residual  dependencies  among  the  items 
(e.g.,  Holzinger  &  Swineford,  1937),  is  a  more  appropriate 
model  to  test  whether  grit  is  a  single  construct. 


Thus  to  address  our  first  research  goal,  we  tested  three  compet¬ 
ing  measurement  models  of  grit:  a  one-factor  model  in  which  grit 
is  a  single  construct  with  no  subscales,  a  two  correlated-factor 
model  in  which  consistency  of  interests  and  perseverance  of  effort 
are  separate  but  correlated  constructs,  and  a  bifactor  model.  We 
did  not  expect  that  the  one-factor  model  would  fit  well,  as  Wolters 
and  Hussain  (2015)  already  demonstrated.  However,  we  did  not 
have  any  specific  predictions  about  which  of  the  other  two  models 
would  fit  best.  If  the  bifactor  model  fits  best,  it  would  support 
Duckworth  et  al.’s  (2007)  conceptualization  and  operational  defi¬ 
nitions  of  grit  as  a  single  construct  with  two  subscales.  If  the  two 
correlated-factor  model  fits  best,  it  would  be  unclear  whether  grit 
is  a  single  construct  or  if  the  subscales  are  distinct  constructs. 

Another  question  that  researchers  have  not  yet  systematically 
examined  is  whether  grit’s  factor  structure  is  consistent  across 
different  age  groups,  such  as  high  school  and  college  students. 
Researchers  have  examined  grit  in  samples  ranging  in  age  from 
eight  to  adulthood  (e.g.,  Duckworth  &  Quinn,  2009;  Rojas  & 
Usher,  2013;  West  et  al.,  2016;  Wolters  &  Hussain,  2015);  thus 
it  is  important  to  examine  whether  the  factor  structure  may  be 
different  at  various  developmental  levels.  Based  on  previous 
work  there  are  at  least  two  possibilities  for  how  grit’s  factor 
structure  varies  developmentally.  The  first  is  that  the  two  sub¬ 
scales  of  grit,  consistency  of  interests  and  perseverance  of 
effort,  become  more  differentiated  as  students  get  older  and  are 
better  able  to  cognitively  differentiate  between  the  two,  as  has 
been  found  in  work  on  other  self-perception  variables  (Harter, 
2006).  Alternatively,  the  two  proposed  subscales  of  grit  might 
become  more  highly  correlated  as  students  get  older.  As  stu¬ 
dents  transition  from  high  school  to  college  and  begin  to  en¬ 
counter  more  difficult  material  and  set  longer-term  goals,  they 
may  also  understand  that  accomplishing  their  goals  requires 
both  hard  work  and  consistent  interest  over  time.  To  address 
these  possibilities,  we  compared  the  factor  structures  of  grit  in 
our  high  school  and  college  samples. 

Grit’s  “Nomological  Network”:  Constructs 
Conceptually  and  Empirically  Overlapping  With  Grit 
in  Different  Theoretical  Frameworks 

As  mentioned  earlier,  grit  emerged  from  personality  theory,  so 
Duckworth  and  colleagues  (Duckworth  et  al.,  2007;  Duckworth  & 
Quinn,  2009)  have  focused  primarily  on  its  conceptual  and  empir¬ 
ical  relations  to  other  personality  traits.  However,  theorists  in 
educational  and  developmental  psychology  proposing  social- 
cognitive  models  of  self-regulation  and  engagement  include  in 
their  models  constructs  that  are  conceptually  and  operationally 
similar  to  grit  (Pintrich  &  Schrauben,  1992;  Skinner,  Kindermann, 
Connell,  &  Wellborn,  2009;  Zimmerman,  2011).  To  date  there  is 
not  abundant  work  on  the  relations  of  these  various  constructs  to 
grit;  we  next  review  the  extant  work.  We  acknowledge  that  this  is 
not  an  exhaustive  list  and  that  there  are  constructs  within  theories 
of  motivation,  such  as  interest  theory  and  achievement  goal  theory 
(e.g.,  Hidi  &  Renninger,  2006;  Wolters,  2004)  that  are  conceptu¬ 
ally  similar  to  aspects  of  grit.  However,  given  that  we  did  not 
measure  these  constructs  in  the  present  study,  we  do  not  review  the 
literature  on  them. 
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Conceptually  Similar  Constructs  to  Grit  From 
Personality  Theory 

Conscientiousness  and  grit.  Conscientiousness  is  one  of  the 
Big  Five  personality  traits  and  is  defined  as  being  hardworking, 
responsible,  self-disciplined,  and  thorough  (John  &  Srivastava, 
1999).  Duckworth  et  al.  (2007)  conceptually  differentiated  grit 
from  conscientiousness  by  stating  that  grit  refers  to  stamina  and 
consistency  of  interests  over  long  periods  of  time,  something  not 
mentioned  in  definitions  of  conscientiousness.  Duckworth  and 
colleagues  (Duckworth  et  al.,  2007;  Duckworth  &  Quinn,  2009; 
Eskreis-Winkler,  Shulman,  Beal,  &  Duckworth,  2014)  found  that 
grit  relates  strongly  to  conscientiousness.  To  date,  researchers  have 
not  examined  whether  items  used  to  measure  grit  and  conscien¬ 
tiousness  would  factor  separately;  that  is,  whether  grit  and  consci¬ 
entiousness  would  emerge  as  empirically  distinct  constructs. 

Self-control  and  grit.  Self-control,  although  not  one  of  the 
Big  Five  personality  traits,  has  been  studied  often  in  the  person¬ 
ality  literature  (e.g.,  Mischel,  Cantor,  &  Feldman,  1996).  Various 
researchers  (e.g.,  Mischel  et  al.,  1996;  Tangney,  Baumeister,  & 
Boone,  2004)  define  self-control  as  one’s  capacity  to  change 
oneself  in  order  to  create  an  optimal  fit  between  the  self  and  the 
world;  a  particularly  important  part  of  self-control  is  the  ability  to 
override  impulses  for  undesired  behaviors.  Duckworth  and  Gross 
(2014)  conceptually  differentiated  self-control  from  grit  by  stating 
that  self-control  refers  to  resisting  short-term  temptations,  whereas 
grit  refers  to  passion  and  effort  sustained  over  the  long  term. 
However,  as  can  be  seen  in  Table  1  that  presents  all  the  measures, 
none  of  the  items  on  the  Grit-S  refer  to  long-term  goals,  so  it  seems 
likely  there  would  be  much  empirical  overlap  between  these  con¬ 
structs.  As  is  the  case  with  grit  and  conscientiousness,  researchers 
have  not  yet  examined  whether  grit  and  self-control  are  empiri¬ 
cally  distinct  by  including  items  measuring  both  constructs  in  the 
same  factor  analysis. 

Conceptually  Similar  Constructs  to  Grit  From  Social- 
Cognitive  Theories  of  Self-Regulation  and  Engagement 

Social- cognitive  models  of  self-regulation  and  engagement, 
such  as  Zimmerman’s  (2011)  influential  model  of  self-regulation 
and  Skinner’s  (e.g.,  Skinner  et  al.,  2009)  model  of  engagement 
both  contain  constructs  that  are  conceptually  quite  similar  to  grit, 
and  researchers  have  found  that  some  of  these  variables  correlate 
with  grit  (e.g.,  Christensen  &  Knezek,  2014;  Rojas  et  al.,  2012; 
Wolters  &  Hussain,  2015).  We  focus  here  on  cognitive  self¬ 
regulation  and  effort  regulation  from  models  of  self-regulation, 
and  behavioral  engagement  and  behavioral  disaffection  from  Skin¬ 
ner  et  al.’s  (2009)  engagement  model. 

Cognitive  self-regulation  and  grit.  Cognitive  self-regulation 
includes  cognitive  learning  strategies,  such  as  planning,  monitor¬ 
ing,  regulating,  and  appraising  before,  during,  and  after  perfor¬ 
mance  (Zimmerman,  2011).  Much  research  has  shown  that  when 
students  self-regulate  their  learning  they  perform  better,  maintain 
their  interest  in  what  they  are  doing,  and  have  positive  affect  about 
what  they  are  doing  (see  Pintrich  &  De  Groot,  1990;  Zimmerman, 
2011).  In  these  and  other  ways  self-regulation  overlaps  conceptu¬ 
ally  with  aspects  of  grit,  such  as  regulating  one’s  effort  to  attain 
long-term  goals,  maintaining  interest,  and  having  positive  affect.  A 
few  studies  have  found  that  grit  is  related  to  aspects  of  self¬ 


regulation  or  self-regulated  learning  (Christensen  &  Knezek,  2014; 
Rojas  et  al.,  2012;  Wolters  &  Hussain,  2015). 

Effort  regulation  and  grit.  Pintrich,  Smith,  Garcia,  and 
McKeachie  (1991)  defined  effort  regulation  as  an  aspect  of  self- 
regulation  that  refers  to  students’  ability  to  maintain  effort  and 
attention  to  tasks,  even  when  they  become  uninteresting  or  there 
are  other  distractions  in  the  environment  (Pintrich  et  al.,  1991). 
Pintrich  and  de  Groot  (1990)  found  that  effort  regulation  was 
associated  with  middle  school  students’  intrinsic  value,  self- 
efficacy,  and  strategy  use,  as  well  as  achievement.  Conceptually, 
effort  regulation  seems  quite  similar  to  the  perseverance  of  effort 
aspect  of  grit;  however,  no  one  has  examined  this  empirically. 

Behavioral  engagement,  behavioral  disaffection,  and  grit. 
Engagement  is  a  multidimensional  construct  that  is  associated  with 
being  deeply  involved  in  an  activity  (Christenson,  Reschly,  & 
Wylie,  2012;  Fredricks  et  al.,  2004;  Skinner  et  al.,  2009;  Skinner, 
Furrer,  Marchand,  &  Kindermann,  2008;  Skinner,  Kindermann,  & 
Furrer,  2008).  Behavioral  engagement  encompasses  effort  exer¬ 
tion,  persistence,  attention,  and  concentration  (Skinner  et  al., 
2009),  whereas  behavioral  disaffection  involves  passivity  and 
wanting  to  opt  out  of  achievement  activities  (Skinner  et  al.,  2008). 
Behavioral  engagement  and  disaffection  seem  particularly  similar 
to  the  perseverance  of  effort  component  of  grit.  Researchers  have 
also  not  examined  whether  grit  and  the  different  aspects  of  en¬ 
gagement  are  empirically  distinct,  or  how  strongly  they  relate  to 
one  another.  To  address  the  second  goal  of  this  study,  we  exam¬ 
ined  (using  confirmatory  item  factor  analyses)  whether  grit  fac¬ 
tored  separately  from  or  with  each  of  the  above  constructs. 

Grit  and  Achievement  Outcomes 

With  respect  to  grit’s  relations  to  outcomes,  researchers  have 
found  that  individuals’  grit  predicts  outcomes  such  as  completion 
of  training  courses  in  the  military  and  performance  at  the  National 
Spelling  Bee  (e.g.,  Duckworth  et  al.,  2007;  Duckworth,  Kirby, 
Tsukayama,  Berstein,  &  Ericsson,  2011;  Duckworth  &  Quinn, 
2009;  Eskreis-Winkler  et  al.,  2014;  Maddi,  Matthews,  Kelly,  Vil¬ 
larreal,  &  White,  2012).  Relations  between  grit  and  later  school 
outcomes  have  also  been  found,  such  as  students’  achievement  test 
score  gains  from  fourth  to  eighth  grade  (West  et  al.,  2016), 
graduation  from  high  school  (Eskreis-Winkler  et  al.,  2014),  grades 
in  elementary  and  middle  school  (Rojas  &  Usher,  2013),  college 
grades  (Chang,  2014;  Duckworth  et  al„  2007;  Strayhom,  2014), 
doctoral  program  grades  (Cross,  2014),  and  years  of  education 
completed  by  adults  (Duckworth  et  al.,  2007;  Duckworth  &  Quinn, 
2009).  In  this  work  previous  achievement  was  not  typically  con¬ 
trolled. 

However,  other  researchers  found  no  relations  of  grit  to  later 
academic  outcomes,  or  that  these  relations  disappear  once  re¬ 
searchers  control  for  other  variables.  For  example,  Chang  (2014) 
found  that  grit  did  not  predict  college  students’  grade  point  aver¬ 
ages  (GPAs),  Cross  (2014)  found  no  relations  of  grit  to  the 
completion  of  the  dissertation  in  doctoral  students,  and  West  et  al. 
(2016)  found  no  relations  between  eighth  grade  students’  grit  and 
achievement  test  scores.  Finally,  Ivcevic  and  Brackett  (2014) 
reported  that  grit  did  not  predict  high  school  students’  concurrent 
academic  recognitions,  honors,  or  GPA  when  other  personality 
traits  were  controlled  in  the  analyses.  Thus,  the  strength  of  the 
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relation  between  grit  and  academic  outcomes  is  inconsistent  across 
studies. 

To  address  our  third  research  goal,  we  examined  how  grit 
predicted  students  grades  in  a  particular  course  when  controlling 
for  other  personality,  self-regulation,  and  engagement  constructs. 
We  chose  grades  as  our  outcome  over  standardized  test  scores 
because  grades  are  arguably  the  achievement  outcome  that  stu¬ 
dents  care  most  about,  they  are  predictive  of  students’  later  school 
and  occupational  opportunities  and  success  (e.g.,  Geiser  &  Sante- 
lices,  2007;  Hoffman  &  Lowitzki,  2005;  Roth,  BeVier,  Switzer,  & 
Schippmann,  1996;  Roth  &  Clarke,  1998;  Thorsen  &  Cliffordson, 
2012),  and  they  represent  students’  achievement  over  the  course  of 
several  months. 

Purposes  of  the  Present  Study 

To  address  our  research  goals  in  this  study,  we  addressed  three 
research  questions: 

1 .  What  is  the  best-fitting  factor  structure  model  of  grit  for 
high  school  and  college  students — a  one-factor  model,  a 
two  correlated-factor  model,  or  a  bifactor  model? 

2.  How  empirically  distinct  or  overlapping  are  grit  and  the 
conceptually  similar  constructs  of  conscientiousness, 
self-control,  cognitive  self-regulation,  effort  regulation, 
behavioral  engagement,  and  behavioral  disaffection?  As 
discussed  in  more  detail  in  the  analysis  section,  we  did 
these  analyses  pair  by  pair,  in  order  to  obtain  the  greatest 
clarity  with  respect  to  their  overlap. 

3a.  Does  students’  grit  predict  their  later  grades  after  con¬ 
trolling  for  gender  and  ethnicity? 

3b.  Which  constructs  (grit,  conscientiousness,  self-control, 
cognitive  self-regulation,  effort  regulation,  behavioral 
engagement,  or  behavioral  disaffection)  are  the  most 
powerful  independent  predictors  of  grades  after  control¬ 
ling  for  gender  and  ethnicity? 

3c.  Does  students’  grit  predict  their  later  grades  after  con¬ 
trolling  for  gender,  ethnicity,  and  similar  constructs? 

Method 

Sample  1  (High  School) 

Participants.  Participants  were  203  high  school  juniors 
(50.7%  female)  attending  a  private  high  school  in  the  mid-Atlantic 
region  of  the  United  States.  Participants  were  recruited  via  their 
classrooms  through  a  partnership  between  researchers  and  admin¬ 
istrators  at  the  school.  We  obtained  passive  consent  from  parents, 
and  active  assent  from  students.  The  average  age  was  16.33  years 
(SD  =  .51  years).  The  ethnic  breakdown  was  61.6%  White,  12.6% 
Black,  11.1%  Biracial,  7.6%  Latino,  4.5%  Asian/Asian  American, 
and  2.5%  other. 

Measures. 

Grit.  Grit  was  measured  with  the  Grit-S  (Duckworth  &  Quinn, 
2009).  The  scale  consists  of  eight  items.  Previous  studies  found 
adequate  internal  consistency  (as  =  .70  to  .84;  Duckworth  & 


Quinn,  2009).  Four  items  tap  students’  consistency  of  interests 
(e.g.,  “I  often  set  a  goal  but  later  choose  to  pursue  a  different  one”), 
and  four  items  tap  students’  perseverance  of  effort  (e.g.,  “I  am 
diligent”).  Participants  indicated  their  agreement  with  each  item  on 
a  scale  from  1  =  not  at  all  like  me  to  5  =  very  much  like  me. 

Conscientiousness.  Conscientiousness  was  measured  with  the 
Conscientiousness  subscale  of  the  Ten-Item  Personality  Inventory 
(TIPI;  Gosling,  Rentfrow,  &  Swann,  2003),  which  consists  of  two 
items.  The  TIPI  has  been  used  in  many  previous  studies  (e.g.,  Back 
et  al.,  2010;  Carney,  Jost,  Gosling,  &  Potter,  2008;  Correa,  Hins- 
ley,  &  Zuniga,  2010).  Participants  were  asked  to  indicate  the  extent 
they  see  themselves  as  “dependable,  self-disciplined”  and  “disor¬ 
ganized,  careless”  (reverse-coded)  on  a  scale  from  1  =  disagree 
strongly  to  7  =  agree  strongly.  These  two  items  correlated  at 
r  =  -.42  in  a  previous  study  (Gosling  et  al.,  2003). 

Self-control.  Self-control  was  measured  with  the  Brief  Self- 
Control  Scale  (Tangney  et  al.,  2004).  The  scale  consists  of  13 
items  (e.g.,  “I  am  good  at  resisting  temptation”).  Participants 
indicated  their  agreement  with  each  item  on  a  scale  from  1  =  not 
at  all  like  me  to  5  —  very  much  like  me.  In  previous  studies  this 
scale  had  good  internal  consistency  (as  =  .83  to  .85;  Tangney  et 
al.,  2004). 

Cognitive  self-regulation.  Cognitive  self-regulation  was  mea¬ 
sured  with  the  metacognitive  self-regulation  scale  from  the  Moti¬ 
vation  Strategies  for  Learning  Questionnaire  (MSLQ;  Pintrich  et 
al.,  1991).  The  original  scale  consists  of  12  items  measuring  one’s 
planning,  monitoring,  and  regulating  activities  during  learning 
(e.g.,  “If  course  materials  are  difficult  to  understand,  I  change  the 
way  I  read  the  material”);  however,  two  items  (“When  reading  for 
this  course,  I  make  up  questions  to  help  focus  my  reading”  and  “I 
often  find  that  I  have  been  reading  for  class  but  don’t  know  what 
it  was  all  about”)  were  removed  from  the  scale  for  the  high  school 
sample  because  they  were  not  as  relevant  to  high  school  students 
(e.g.,  there  are  not  always  “readings”  for  high  school  classes  like 
there  are  in  college  classes,  especially  for  math  and  science 
classes).  Thus,  students  responded  to  10  items  on  a  scale  from  1  = 
not  at  all  true  of  me  to  7  =  very  true  of  me.  In  a  previous  study, 
the  internal  consistency  for  the  full  scale  was  adequate  (a  =  .79; 
Pintrich  et  al.,  1991).  When  responding  to  the  items,  participants 
were  asked  to  think  about  a  math  or  science  class  that  they  were 
currently  enrolled  in.1 

Effort  regulation.  Effort  regulation  was  measured  with  the 
effort  regulation  scale  from  the  MSLQ  (Pintrich  et  al.,  1991).  The 
scale  consists  of  four  items  (e.g.,  “I  work  hard  to  do  well  in  this 
class  even  if  I  don’t  like  what  we  are  doing”).  Students  responded 
on  a  scale  from  1  =  not  at  all  true  of  me  to  7  =  very  true  of  me. 
In  previous  research,  the  internal  consistency  was  adequate  (a  = 
.69;  Pintrich  et  al.,  1991).  When  responding  to  the  items,  partici¬ 
pants  were  asked  to  think  about  a  math  or  science  class  that  they 
were  currently  enrolled  in. 

Behavioral  engagement  and  behavioral  disaffection. 
Behavioral  engagement  and  disaffection  with  learning  were  mea¬ 
sured  with  the  Engagement  versus  Disaffection  with  Learning 


1  We  asked  students  to  think  about  a  math  or  science  class  because  we 
thought  that  grit  might  be  particularly  important  for  these  subjects,  which 
students  typically  view  as  more  challenging  than  others  (e.g.,  Linn  & 
Eylon,  2006;  Maloney,  2016). 
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Scale  (Skinner  et  al.,  2008).  The  scale  consists  of  subscales  for 
behavioral  engagement  (sample  item:  “In  class,  I  work  as  hard  as 
I  can”)  and  behavioral  disaffection  (sample  item:  “I  don’t  try  very 
hard  at  school”).  In  a  previous  study,  the  internal  consistencies  for 
behavioral  engagement  (a  =  .61)  and  behavioral  disaffection  (a  = 
.71)  were  adequate  (Skinner  et  al.,  2008).  Participants  indicated 
their  agreement  with  each  item  on  a  scale  from  1  =  not  at  all  true 
to  4  =  very  true. 

Grades.  After  the  semester  ended,  students’  grades  were  col¬ 
lected  via  school  records  for  the  class  they  thought  about  when 
responding  to  the  self-regulation  and  effort  regulation  scales.  Be¬ 
cause  each  semester  consisted  of  two  quarters,  teachers  calculated 
students’  end-of-semester  grades  using  their  final  grades  from  the 
first  two  quarters  (40%  for  each  quarter)  and  the  final  exam  (20%) 
in  the  course.  These  three  grade  variables  had  good  internal  con¬ 
sistency  (a  =  .82).  Grades  were  in  the  form  of  percentages  and 
were  on  a  scale  from  1  to  100. 

Procedure.  Participants  completed  a  series  of  questionnaires 
during  the  school  day  in  January  (end  of  fall  semester)  of  their 
junior  year.  Assent  forms,  instructions,  and  the  questionnaires 
themselves  were  all  provided  and  completed  digitally  on  students’ 
personal  iPads,  which  every  student  at  the  school  had.  After 
completing  the  assent  form,  participants  were  given  (in  a  random¬ 
ized  order)  scales  measuring  grit,  self-control,  engagement/disaf¬ 
fection  with  learning,  and  conscientiousness.  Items  within  the 
scales  were  randomized.  Next,  because  the  self-regulation  and 
effort  regulation  scales  were  designed  to  be  taken  with  reference  to 
a  particular  course,  participants  were  asked  to  think  about  a  spe¬ 
cific  class  in  which  they  were  currently  enrolled,  and  to  type  the 
name  of  the  course  they  would  be  thinking  about  when  responding 
to  the  self-regulation  and  effort  regulation  scales.  Then,  they  were 
given  these  scales  in  a  randomized  order.* 2  Finally,  participants 
were  asked  to  report  some  additional  information  about  the  course 
and  their  educational  background,  as  well  as  their  demographics. 
After  the  semester  ended,  participants’  grades  in  that  class  and 
their  overall  GPAs  were  collected  via  school  records. 

Sample  2  (College) 

Participants.  Participants  were  336  undergraduate  students 
(74.4%  female)  from  a  mid-Atlantic  university.  The  average  age 
was  20.16  years  ( SD  =  2.65  years).  The  ethnic  breakdown  was 
58.1%  White,  18.5%  Asian/Asian  American,  9.4%  Black,  7.3% 
Latino,  6.1%  Biracial,  and  0.6%  other. 

Seventy-three  professors  who  were  teaching  courses  during  the 
fall  semester  were  contacted  by  the  first  author  and  asked  if  they 
would  be  interested  in  helping  to  recruit  participants  for  a  research 
study.  They  were  asked  if  they  would  be  willing  to  offer  extra 
credit  to  their  students  for  participation,  or,  if  not,  whether  they 
would  be  willing  to  send  a  link  to  the  survey  to  their  students  for 
voluntary  participation.  Six  professors  agreed  to  give  extra  credit 
and  17  professors  agreed  to  send  the  link  for  voluntary  participa¬ 
tion.  The  large  majority  of  participants  came  from  the  courses 
where  the  professors  offered  extra  credit;  only  28  participants  were 
volunteers.  Students  came  from  a  variety  of  different  courses: 
54.4%  from  the  behavioral  and  social  sciences;  24.2%  from  agri¬ 
culture/natural  resources;  12.4%  from  computer,  mathematical, 
and  natural  sciences;  and  9%  from  courses  in  a  field  not  specified 
by  the  survey. 


Measures.  The  scales  (and  items)  were  almost  identical  to 
those  given  to  the  high  school  sample,  except  the  college  students 
completed  the  full  cognitive  self-regulation  scale,  noted  below. 
After  providing  consent,  participants  were  given  (in  a  randomized 
order)  measures  of  grit,  self-control,  engagement/disaffection  with 
learning,  and  conscientiousness.  Next,  participants  were  asked  to 
think  about  the  specific  course  they  were  recruited  from,  since  the 
self-regulation  and  effort  regulation  scales  were  designed  to  be 
taken  with  reference  to  a  particular  course.  They  were  asked  to 
indicate  which  course  they  would  be  thinking  about  and  then 
completed  the  self-regulation  and  effort  regulation  scales  in  a 
randomized  order.  Items  within  all  scales  were  randomized.  Fi¬ 
nally,  they  were  asked  to  report  some  additional  information  about 
the  course,  their  educational  background,  and  their  demographics.3 

Cognitive  self-regulation.  Cognitive  self-regulation  was  mea¬ 
sured  with  the  full  metacognitive  self-regulation  scale  from  the 
MSLQ  (Pintrich  et  al.,  1991)  that  consisted  of  12  items. 

Grades.  After  the  semester  ended,  students’  grades  were  col¬ 
lected  via  school  records  for  the  class  they  thought  about  when 
responding  to  the  self-regulation  and  effort  regulation  scales.  The 
grades  were  in  the  form  of  letters  (e.g.,  A-,  B+,  etc.)  and  were 
recoded  on  a  scale  from  1  to  13  where  1  —  F  and  13  =  A+. 

Procedure.  All  professors  sent  a  link  to  their  students  through 
email  and  the  students  completed  the  survey  at  home  on  their  own 
time  during  the  middle  of  the  fall  semester.  At  that  time  students 
also  gave  permission  for  researchers  to  access  their  final  grades  in 
the  course.  After  the  semester  was  complete,  students’  grades  were 
collected  via  the  registrar’s  office. 

See  Tables  2  and  3  for  means  and  standard  deviations  for  all 
variables  in  the  high  school  and  college  samples.  The  descriptive 
statistics  are  very  similar  across  high  school  and  college  samples. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  means  and  standard  deviations  are  based 
on  the  summed  scores  that  assume  interval  scales  for  the  Likert 
item  responses.  After  testing  the  assumption,  further  analyses  were 
conducted  treating  all  the  Likert  item  responses  as  categorical 
variables. 

Analysis  plan.  Missing  data  for  the  high  school  sample 
ranged  from  1.5%  to  4.9%,  and  for  the  college  sample  ranged  from 
0.9%  to  3.6%,  for  individual  items  used  in  the  analyses.  For  the 
multidimensional  item  response  theory  (MIRT)  analyses  (ex¬ 
plained  in  more  detail  subsequently),  we  used  the  full  information 
maximum  likelihood  estimator,  which  can  be  seen  as  a  model- 
based  approach  to  missing  data  (see  Enders,  2010).  For  the  regres¬ 
sion  analyses  (described  subsequently),  we  used  pairwise  deletion 
given  the  minimal  (less  than  5%)  missing  data  rates  (see  Schafer, 
1999). 

Before  describing  the  analyses  used  to  address  the  research 
questions,  we  discuss  some  initial  decisions  concerning  whether  to 
treat  the  item  response  data  as  continuous  or  categorical  and  which 
estimation  techniques  to  use  in  the  item  factor  analyses. 

Pre-data  analytic  decisions. 

Likert  scaled  response  data:  Continuous  versus  categorical. 
An  important  consideration  when  analyzing  data  from  Likert 


Participants  in  both  studies  (high  school  and  college)  also  responded  to 

a  few  additional  questionnaires,  but  analyses  pertaining  to  those  measures 
are  not  reported  here. 

3  None  of  the  analyses  using  this  information  are  reported  here. 
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Table  2 

Correlations,  Means,  Standard  Deviations,  and  Reliability  Coefficients  for  all  Variables — High  School  Sample 


Variable 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

1.  Grit-CI 

2.  Grit-PE 

.55** 

3.  Conscientiousness 

.40** 

.64** 

4.  Self-control 

.58** 

.52** 

.52** 

5.  Cognitive  self-reg 

.33** 

.47** 

.32** 

.43” 

6.  Effort  reg 

.38** 

.57** 

.46** 

.48” 

.78” 

7.  Behavioral  eng 

.30** 

.57** 

.43** 

.48** 

.41” 

.48” 

8.  Behavioral  dis 

-.50** 

—  .49’* 

-.40** 

-.53” 

-.44” 

-.48** 

-.65** 

9.  Grades 

.21** 

.36** 

.24** 

.23” 

.35” 

.46” 

.22” 

-.24” 

10.  Female 

.03 

.13* 

.20** 

.05 

.03 

.10 

.001 

-.003 

.12 

11.  Black 

-.03 

-.10 

-.04 

.01 

-.07 

-.06 

-.05 

.01 

_ 

-.10 

12.  Asian 

.04 

-.04 

-.04 

-.01 

.07 

.05 

.06 

-.10 

.08 

.01 

-.09 

13.  Hispanic 

-.01 

-.02 

-.04 

-.10 

-.03 

-.09 

-.005 

.01 

-.22” 

-.06 

-.11 

-.07 

14.  Multi 

.11 

.05 

-.005 

.15* 

.06 

.01 

.07 

-.05 

.10 

.08 

-.15* 

-.09 

-.11 

M 

2.92 

3.69 

5.46 

3.18 

4.45 

5.13 

3.30 

2.44 

84.06 

SD 

.71 

.58 

1.17 

.72 

1.08 

1.17 

.41 

.56 

8.49 

Reliability  coefficient 

.67 

.71 

.58 

.87 

.89 

.82 

.87 

.80 

Note.  We  used  pairwise  deletion  to  deal  with  missing  data;  Ns  ranged  from  190  to  203.  Means  and  standard  deviations  are  based  on  summed  scores  that 
assume  that  the  item  responses  are  interval  scales.  However,  the  Likert  item  responses  were  treated  as  categorical  variables  in  further  analyses,  and  expected 
a  posteriori  (EAP)  scores  were  used  in  multiple  regression  analyses  to  answer  Research  Question  3.  We  did  not  report  means  and  standard  deviations  for 
demographic  variables  because  they  are  categorical.  Bivariate  correlations  are  between  EAP  scores  for  all  grit,  personality,  self-regulation,  and  engagement 
variables.  For  grit,  these  EAP  scores  were  calculated  from  the  best-fitting  model  for  high  school,  the  two  correlated-factor  model.  Because  the  best-fitting 
model  for  the  college  sample  was  the  bifactor  model,  we  could  not  compare  correlations  across  age  levels.  The  bivariate  correlations  among  EAP  scores 
are  different  from  the  corresponding  correlations  among  latent  factors  in  the  multidimensional  confirmatory  factor  analysis  models  because  models  used 
to  calculate  the  EAP  scores  were  unidimensional  models  that  did  not  take  the  other  correlated  constructs  into  account.  The  reliability  coefficients  are  for 
the  EAP  scores  for  each  variable.  Given  that  there  are  only  two  items  for  conscientiousness,  the  reliability  coefficient  of  .58  is  acceptable.  Cl  =  consistency 
of  interests;  PE  =  perseverance  of  effort;  reg  =  regulation;  eng  =  engagement;  dis  =  disaffection. 

* p  <  .05.  **  p  <  .01. 


scaled  surveys  (such  as  the  Grit-S  and  the  other  measures  given 
in  this  study)  is  whether  the  data  should  be  treated  as  continu¬ 
ous  (i.e.,  assuming  equal  intervals  between  each  response  op¬ 
tion  on  the  scale)  or  categorical  (i.e.,  assuming  unequal  inter¬ 
vals  between  each  response  option  on  the  scale;  Jamieson, 
2004).  If  researchers  treat  data  as  continuous  when  they  are 
actually  categorical  their  analysis  may  yield  less  reliable  results 
(Cohen,  Manion,  &  Morrison,  2000;  Rhemtulla,  Brosseau- 
Liard,  &  Savalei,  2012).  If  data  are  categorical  in  nature, 
researchers  should  use  item  factor  analysis  models,  also  known 
as  MIRT  models  for  confirmatory  item  factor  analysis,  rather 
than  confirmatory  factor  analysis  (CFA)  models  with  continu¬ 
ous  item  responses  (e.g.,  Wirth  &  Edwards,  2007). 

In  a  simulation  study,  Rhemtulla  et  al.  (2012)  found  that 
treating  categorical  variables  as  continuous  variables  yielded 
unbiased  or  acceptable  levels  of  parameter  estimates  and  stan¬ 
dard  errors  only  when  the  number  of  categories  was  at  least  five 
and  thresholds  of  item  responses  were  symmetric.  When  the 
shape  of  the  response  distribution  was  not  symmetric,  the  equal 
distance  between  adjacent  categories  could  not  be  assumed.  The 
descriptive  statistics  for  participants’  responses  to  the  items  on 
the  Grit-S  (see  Figure  1)  suggest  that  participants  in  both 
samples  did  not  use  all  five  categories  of  the  response  scales  for 
Grit  Items  7  and  8.  Further,  the  distributions  for  nearly  all  items 
were  not  normal.  We  directly  tested  the  normality  assumption 
for  each  item  response  for  both  samples  using  Kolmogorov— 
Smirnov  (Smirnov,  1948)  and  Shapiro-Wilk  (Shapiro  &  Wilk, 
1965)  tests.  The  results  indicated  none  of  the  eight  item  re¬ 
sponses  were  normally  distributed  in  either  population  (see 


Table  SI  in  the  online  supplemental  materials).  Both  these 
pieces  of  evidence  suggest  that  it  is  more  appropriate  to  treat  the 
responses  to  the  Grit-S  as  categorical  rather  than  continuous 
variables. 

Item  factor  models  and  estimation.  Another  important  con¬ 
sideration  with  respect  to  item  response  models  is  what  estimation 
approach  to  use.  Sample  size  is  one  issue  to  consider  when  making 
this  choice  (Forero  &  Maydeu-Olivares,  2009).  Because  of  our 
relatively  small  sample  sizes,  we  used  full  information  maximum 
likelihood  estimation  with  the  expectation-maximization  compu¬ 
tation  algorithm  (Bock  &  Aitkin,  1981).  We  used  the  following 
goodness  of  model  fit  indices:  (a)  an  absolute  model  fit  index  (M2 
statistic  root  mean  square  error  of  approximation  [RMSEA];  Joe  & 
Maydeu-Olivares,  2010)  and  (b)  relative  model  fit  indices  (ob¬ 
served  log-likelihood,  Akaike  information  criterion  [AIC],  and 
Bayesian  information  criterion  [BIC]).  All  of  these  are  available 
from  multidimensional  item  response  theory  software  flexMIRT 
(Cai,  2012).  See  Appendix  A  in  the  online  supplemental  materials 
for  more  technical  details. 

Analyses  testing  the  research  questions. 

Research  Question  1 :  What  is  the  best-fitting  factor  structure 
model  of  grit  in  high  school  and  college  students? 

We  used  MIRT,  also  known  as  confirmatory  item  factor  analysis 
(Wirth  &  Edwards,  2007),  to  answer  this  research  question.  To 
assess  the  underlying  structure  of  the  Grit-S,  we  tested  in  each 
sample  the  three  competing  factor  models  (see  Figure  2):  a  one- 
factor  model  that  assumes  that  grit  is  a  single  latent  construct  with 
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Table  3 

Correlations,  Means,  Standard  Deviations,  and  Reliability  Coefficients  for  all  Variables — College  Sample 


Variable 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

1.  Grit  total 

2.  Grit-CI 

.40** 

3.  Grit-PE 

-.22” 

4.  Conscientiousness 

.60*’ 

.28” 

.35” 

5.  Self-control 

.67** 

.30’* 

.29” 

.71” 

6.  Cognitive  self-reg 

.35** 

.15* 

.27” 

.27” 

.35” 

7.  Effort  reg 

.41** 

.18” 

.38** 

.45” 

.49” 

.57” 

8.  Behavioral  eng 

.40” 

.16” 

.34** 

.38” 

.42” 

.44” 

.43” 

9.  Behavioral  dis 

-.50” 

-.35” 

-.19” 

-.42” 

-.51” 

-.39” 

-.50” 

-.65” 

- 

10.  Grades 

.16” 

.04 

21** 

.22” 

.18” 

.26” 

.27*’ 

-.23” 

1 1 .  Female 

.10 

.01 

.20” 

.18” 

.10 

.02 

.03 

.05 

.07 

.16* 

12.  Black 

.03 

-.06 

.01 

.06 

.09 

-.09 

.02 

-.02 

.13* 

-.14* 

.07 

13.  Asian 

.06 

-.04 

-.05 

-.05 

-.03 

.02 

.02 

-.05 

.03 

.09 

-.04 

-.15” 

14.  Hispanic 

.06 

.13* 

-.08 

-.02 

.01 

.03 

.03 

.12* 

-.10 

-.06 

.03 

-.09 

-.13* 

15.  Multi 

-.03 

-.04 

.09 

.04 

.001 

-.07 

-.07 

-.04 

.08 

-.13* 

.05 

-.09 

-.13* 

-.08 

Mean 

3.31 

2.87 

3.76 

5.44 

3.12 

4.51 

5.14 

3.27 

2.37 

10.42 

Standard  deviation 

.63 

.82 

.64 

1.23 

.75 

.91 

1.10 

.48 

.56 

2.08 

Reliability  coefficient 

.72 

.41 

.65 

.65 

.89 

.88 

.79 

.79 

.81 

Note.  We  used  pairwise  deletion  to  deal  with  missing  data;  Ns  ranged  from  314  to  336.  Means  and  standard  deviations  are  based  on  summed  scores  that 
assume  that  the  item  responses  are  interval  scales.  However,  the  Likert  item  responses  were  treated  as  categorical  variables  in  further  analyses  and  expected 
a  priori  (EAP)  scores  were  used  in  multiple  regression  analyses  to  answer  Research  Question  3.  We  did  not  report  means  and  standard  deviations  for 
demographic  variables  because  they  are  categorical.  Bivariate  correlations  are  between  EAP  scores  for  all  variables.  For  grit,  these  EAP  scores  were 
calculated  from  the  best-fitting  model  for  college,  the  bifactor  model.  Because  the  best-fitting  model  for  the  high  school  sample  was  the  two-correlated 
factor  model,  correlations  cannot  be  compared  across  age  levels.  Grit-CI  and  Grit-PE  scores  from  the  bifactor  model  are  residual  scores  relative  to  general 
grit  factor,  and  thus  Grit-CI  and  Grit-PE  are  negatively  correlated  if  the  total  grit  factor  is  controlled  for.  The  bivariate  correlations  among  EAP  scores  are 
different  from  the  corresponding  correlations  among  latent  factors  in  the  multidimensional  confirmatory  factor  analysis  models  because  models  used  to 
calculate  the  EAP  scores  were  unidimensional  models  that  did  not  take  the  other  correlated  constructs  into  account.  The  reliability  coefficients  are  for  the 
EAP  scores  for  each  variable.  Given  that  there  are  only  two  items  for  conscientiousness,  the  reliability  coefficient  of  .65  is  acceptable.  The  reliability 
coefficients  of  Grit-CI  and  Grit-PE  are  based  on  the  bifactor  model.  As  these  two  subscores  capture  the  residual  scores  after  the  general  grit  factor  explains 
variance  and  only  four  items  load  on  each  factor,  the  coefficients  seem  low.  But  when  the  scores  are  used  along  with  the  general  grit  factor  in  the  analysis, 
the  subscores  explain  more  variance  above  and  beyond  the  general  grit  factor.  Accordingly,  lower  reliabilities  for  these  subscores  are  not  a  critical  issue 
as  long  as  they  are  used  along  with  general  grit  scores.  Cl  =  consistency  of  interests;  PE  =  perseverance  of  effort;  reg  =  regulation;  eng  =  engagement; 
dis  =  disaffection. 

*  p  <  .05.  *><.01. 


no  subscales,  a  two  correlated-factor  model  that  assumes  the 
proposed  subscales  of  grit  are  separate,  yet  correlated,  latent  con¬ 
structs,  and  a  bifactor  model  that  assumes  grit  is  a  single  latent 
construct  with  two  orthogonal  secondary  factors,  consistency  of 
interests  and  perseverance  of  effort,  that  capture  the  residual  de¬ 
pendency  among  the  items. 

To  examine  whether  the  high  school  and  college  samples  were 
invariant,  we  followed  guidelines  by  Steenkamp  and  Baumgartner 
(1998).  First  we  tested  configural  invariance  by  examining 
whether  the  factor  structure  was  the  same  across  the  two  age 
groups.  As  will  be  discussed  in  more  detail  subsequently,  config¬ 
ural  invariance  was  not  established,  and  thus  we  did  not  examine 
metric  or  scalar  invariance. 

Research  Question  2:  How  empirically  distinct  or  overlapping 
is  grit  from  conscientiousness,  self-control,  cognitive  self¬ 
regulation,  effort  regulation,  behavioral  engagement,  and  be¬ 
havioral  disaffection? 

To  address  this  question  we  ran  a  series  of  four  MIRT  models 
that  included  items  from  the  Grit-S  and  items  from  one  of  the  other 
constructs  reviewed  above  (see  Figure  3),  and  assessed  compara¬ 
tive  model  fit.  We  ran  these  models  with  two  constructs  at  a  time 
(e.g.,  grit  and  self-control,  grit  and  conscientiousness,  etc.;  see 
Christensen  &  Knezek,  2014,  for  a  similar  approach,  and  Appen¬ 


dix  A  in  the  online  supplemental  materials  for  further  justifica¬ 
tion).  These  models  build  on  those  used  to  answer  Research 
Question  1 ;  because  we  now  include  constructs  in  addition  to  grit 
in  the  factor  analyses,  it  was  critical  to  run  all  four  of  these  types 
of  models,  as  discussed  the  following  text. 

The  models  range  from  ones  that  specify  grit  and  the  other  con¬ 
struct  are  quite  distinct,  to  models  specifying  complete  overlap  in  the 
constructs.  Specifically,  Model  1  assumes  that  consistency  of  interests 
(heretofore  referred  to  as  Grit-CI),  perseverance  of  effort  (heretofore 
referred  to  as  Grit-PE),  and  the  comparison  construct  (conscientious¬ 
ness,  self-control,  cognitive  self-regulation,  effort  regulation,  behav¬ 
ioral  engagement,  or  behavioral  disaffection;  heretofore  referred  to  as 
Construct  X)  are  all  empirically  separate,  but  correlated,  constructs. 
Model  2  assumes  that  Grit-CI  and  Grit-PE  make  up  a  single  construct 
called  Grit  (i.e.,  a  bifactor  model  of  grit)  and  that  Grit  is  correlated 
with  Construct  X.  Thus,  both  Models  1  and  2  assume  that  grit  is 
separate  from,  yet  correlated  with,  Construct  X;  in  these  models,  there 
is  little  empirical  overlap  between  Grit-S  items  and  items  from  the 
measure  of  Construct  X. 

Moving  to  models  specifying  more  overlap,  Model  3  assumes 
that  Grit-CI  and  Construct  X  make  up  a  single  construct  (i.e.,  a 
bifactor  model  of  Grit-CI  and  Construct  X),  and  that  this 
construct  is  separate  from  but  correlated  with  Grit-PE.  Model  4 
assumes  that  Grit-PE  and  Construct  X  make  up  a  single  con- 
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Figure  1.  Percentage  frequencies  of  item  responses  to  Grit-S  items.  None  of  the  responses  are  normally 
distributed  in  population  based  on  the  results  from  two  tests  of  normality  (see  Table  SI  in  the  online 
supplemental  materials). 


struct  (i.e.,  a  bifactor  model  of  Grit-PE  and  Construct  X),  and 
that  this  construct  is  separate  from  but  correlated  with  Grit-CI. 
Thus,  Models  3  and  4  decompose  grit  by  assessing  whether  one 
of  the  subscales  of  grit  empirically  overlaps  with  the  compar¬ 
ison  construct,  while  the  other  subscale  of  grit  remains  separate. 
If  we  find  that  Models  3  or  4  fit  better  than  Models  1  or  2  for 
a  particular  construct  (based  on  the  AIC  and  BIC  fit  indices), 
we  will  have  evidence  that  one  of  the  two  subscales  of  grit 
appears  to  overlap  with  that  construct. 

We  predict  this  will  happen  more  often  in  the  case  of  Grit-PE 
than  it  will  with  the  Grit-CI — thus,  we  expect  that  Model  4  will 
generally  fit  best.  We  base  this  on  the  close  similarity  of  items 


on  the  Grit-PE  subscale  (e.g.,  “I  finish  whatever  I  begin”,  “I  am 
a  hard  worker”)  and  other  scales,  including  the  self-control 
scale  (e.g.,  “I  am  lazy”),  the  effort  regulation  scale  (e.g.,  “I 
work  hard  to  do  well  in  this  class  even  if  I  don’t  like  what  we 
are  doing”)  and  the  behavioral  engagement  scale  (e.g.,  “In 
class,  I  work  as  hard  as  I  can”).  Although  we  posit  that  there 
will  still  be  overlap  with  Grit-CI,  these  items  (e.g.,  “I  often  set 
a  goal  but  later  choose  to  pursue  a  different  one”)  seem  less 
conceptually  related  to  the  other  constructs. 

Research  questions  3a,  3b,  and  3c:  Does  students’  grit  predict  their 

later  grades  after  controlling  for  gender  and  ethnicity?  Which 


Figure  2.  Graphical  representations  of  tested  structural  models  for  grit  (from  left  to  right:  one-factor  model, 
two  correlated-factor  model,  bifactor  model).  Cl  =  consistency  of  interests;  PE  =  perseverance  of  effort. 
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Model  1 


Model  2 


Figure  3.  Graphical  representations  of  structural  models  of  grit  and  conceptually  related  constructs.  Cl  = 
consistency  of  interests;  PE  =  perseverance  of  effort. 


constructs  (grit,  conscientiousness,  self-control,  cognitive  self¬ 
regulation,  effort  regulation,  behavioral  engagement,  or  behavioral 
disaffection)  are  the  most  powerful  predictors  of  grades  after 
controlling  for  gender  and  ethnicity?  Does  students’  grit  predict 
their  later  grades  after  controlling  for  gender,  ethnicity,  and  similar 
constructs? 

To  examine  these  questions  we  chose  a  two-step  approach  in 
which  we  first  obtained  latent  factor  scores  for  each  latent 
construct  from  the  MIRT  analyses  and  used  them  in  subsequent 
multiple  regression  analyses.  The  factor  scores  for  grit  are 
based  on  the  final  structural  model  we  choose  to  answer  Re¬ 
search  Question  1  (e.g.,  if  the  two  correlated-factor  model  fit 
best,  we  used  that  model  to  calculate  latent  factor  scores, 
whereas  if  the  bifactor  model  fit  best,  we  used  that  model  to 
calculate  latent  factor  scores).  Specifically,  we  used  expected  a 
posteriori  (EAP)  scores  (see  Thissen  &  Wainer,  2001,  and 
Appendix  A  in  the  online  supplemental  materials  for  more 
details  about  using  MIRT  scale  scores). 


We  conducted  a  series  of  multiple  regression  analyses  using 
the  appropriate  EAP  scores  for  each  construct,  including  grit. 
First,  to  test  whether  students’  grit  predicted  their  later  grades 
after  controlling  for  gender  and  ethnicity,  we  regressed  stu¬ 
dents’  grades  on  gender  and  ethnicity  at  Step  1  and  then  added 
grit  EAP  scores  to  the  model  at  Step  2.  Second,  to  test  which 
constructs  (grit,  conscientiousness,  self-control,  cognitive  self¬ 
regulation,  effort  regulation,  behavioral  engagement,  or  behav¬ 
ioral  disaffection)  were  the  most  powerful  predictors  of  grades 
after  controlling  for  gender  and  ethnicity,  we  ran  separate 
hierarchical  regression  analyses  in  which  the  students’  grades 
are  regressed  on  gender  and  ethnicity  at  Step  1,  and  EAP  scores 
for  each  construct  at  Step  2.  Standardized  partial  regression 
coefficients  and  changes  in  R2  were  compared  to  discuss  the 
effect  of  each  construct  on  the  outcome.  Third,  in  order  to  test 
whether  students’  grit  predicted  their  later  grades  after  control¬ 
ling  for  gender,  ethnicity,  and  similar  constructs,  we  conducted 
a  hierarchical  regression  and  regressed  students’  grades  on 
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gender  and  ethnicity  at  Step  1,  added  the  personality,  self¬ 
regulation,  and  engagement  variables  at  Step  2,  and  added  grit 
at  Step  3. 

Results 

Research  Question  1 :  What  is  the  best-fitting  factor  structure 

model  of  grit  in  high  school  and  college  students? 

To  address  Research  Question  1,  we  ran  the  one-factor  model, 
two  correlated-factor  model,  and  bifactor  model  of  grit  for  each 
sample.  Model  fit  indices  are  summarized  in  Table  4. 

High  School  Sample 

For  the  high  school  sample,  the  two  correlated-factor  model 
yielded  the  best  fit  (see  Table  4;  also  see  Appendix  B  and  Table  S2 
in  the  online  supplemental  materials  for  more  details).  The  likeli¬ 
hood  ratio  test  between  the  unidimensional  model  and  the  two 
correlated-factor  model  indicated  that  the  two  factor  model  ex¬ 
plained  (predicted)  the  observed  eight  item  response  patterns  sig¬ 
nificantly  better  (-2LL:  4119.64-4061.19  =  58.45,  df:  39-38  = 
1,  p  <  .05).  Interestingly,  the  bifactor  models  did  not  properly 
converge  for  the  high  school  sample  because  an  item  from  the 
persistence  of  effort  subscale  (“Setbacks  don’t  discourage  me”) 
exhibited  a  very  low  and  statistically  nonsignificant  factor  loading 
(0.09,  SE  -  0.15).  The  discrimination  parameter  of  this  item  was 
very  low  at  0.24  (SE  =  0.18),  indicating  that  it  provided  little 
information  about  high  school  students’  perseverance  of  effort. 
When  this  item  was  dropped  we  found  that  the  model  fit  indices 
favored  the  bifactor  model.  However,  because  we  wanted  to  com¬ 
pare  our  results  to  those  of  the  previous  factor  analytic  studies  of 
the  Grit-S,  we  decided  to  retain  all  of  the  Grit-S  items,  including 
this  one.  Therefore,  we  concluded  that  the  two  correlated-factor 
model  fit  best  for  the  high  school  sample,  and  calculated  EAP 
scores  (for  Grit-CI  and  Grit-PE  separately)  based  on  that  factor 
solution  to  answer  Research  Question  3.  The  correlation  estimate 

Table  4 


Model  Fit  Indices  for  the  Tested  Structural  Models  of  the  Grit-S 


Model 

One  factor 

Two  factors 

Bifactor 

High  school  students 

-2  log  likelihood 

4119.64 

4061.19 

NC 

AIC 

4197.65 

4146.99 

NC 

BIC 

4326.67 

4279.32 

NC 

No.  of  parameters 

38 

39 

NC 

RMSEA 

.06 

.06 

NC 

College  students 

-2  log  likelihood 

6455.71 

6296.96 

6269.44 

AIC 

6531.71 

6374.96 

6361.47 

BIC 

6676.53 

6523.59 

6568.67 

No.  of  parameters 

38 

39 

46 

RMSEA 

.06 

.05 

.05 

Note.  N  =  203  (high  school),  N  =  336  (college).  AIC  =  Akaike  infor¬ 
mation  criterion;  BIC  =  Bayesian  information  criterion;  RMSEA  =  root 
mean  square  error  of  approximation;  IRT  =  item  response  theory;  NC  = 
The  model  is  not  properly  converged  because  of  nonpositive  residual 
variance  for  Item  6  and  Item  1  for  high  school  and  college  student  samples, 
respectively.  The  best-fitting  model  indices  are  in  boldface. 


between  Grit-CI  and  Grit-PE  obtained  from  the  two  correlated- 
factor  model  was  0.43  (SE  =  0.1),  which  is  statistically  significant 
(see  Table  5b). 

College  Sample 

For  the  college  sample,  the  bifactor  model,  comprising  a  pri¬ 
mary  grit  factor  and  two  orthogonal  secondary  factors  (Grit-CI  and 
Grit-PE)  that  capture  the  residual  dependency  among  items,  fit  best 
(see  Table  4;  also  see  Appendix  B  and  Table  S2  in  the  online 
supplemental  materials  for  more  details).  The  likelihood  ratio  test 
between  the  bifactor  model  and  the  other  two  alternative  models 
showed  that  the  bifactor  model  was  significantly  better  than  the 
others  in  explaining  the  observed  item  response  patterns  (-2LL: 
6455.71  -  6269.44  =  182.27,  df:  46-38  =  8,  p  <  .05;  -2LL: 
6296.96  -  6269.44  =  27.52,  df:  46-39  =  7 ,p<  .05).  Based  on 
these  results  for  the  college  sample  we  calculated  EAP  scores  for 
general  grit,  Grit-CI,  and  Grit-PE  separately  and  used  these  scores 
in  the  analysis  to  address  Research  Question  3.  Tables  2  and  3 
present  the  reliability  coefficients  for  the  MIRT  scale  scores  for  the 
high  school  and  college  samples.  Appendix  B  in  the  online  sup¬ 
plemental  materials  provide  more  technical  details  about  these 
reliability  coefficients  and  factor  loadings  for  the  final  grit  struc¬ 
tural  models  for  both  samples. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  EAP  scores  between  high  school  and 
college  samples  are  not  comparable,  because  the  EAP  scores  were 
calculated  based  on  the  best-fitting  model  for  each  sample,  and  the 
high  school  and  college  samples  had  different  best-fitting  models. 
For  the  high  school  sample,  Grit-CI  and  Grit-PE  EAP  scores 
represent  the  level  of  Grit-CI  and  Grit-PE  as  they  are  regardless  of 
total  Grit  level  (since  the  two  correlated-factor  model  fit  best).  For 
the  college  sample,  Grit-CI  and  Grit-PE  EAP  scores  are  residual 
scores  after  factoring  out  general  Grit  scores  (since  the  bifactor 
model  fit  best).  Therefore,  Grit-CI  and  Grit-PE  EAP  scores  for  the 
college  sample  need  to  be  interpreted  as  the  levels  of  Grit-CI  and 
Grit-PE  controlling  for  total  Grit  level.  Tables  2  and  3  include 
correlations  between  the  EAP  scores  for  all  variables  for  both 
samples.  As  the  EAP  scores  between  high  school  and  college 
samples  are  not  comparable,  the  correlations  reported  in  Tables  2 
and  3  are  not  comparable  across  the  samples.  However,  compar¬ 
isons  of  correlations  within  each  table  are  appropriate. 

Given  that  the  underlying  factor  structure  of  grit  was  different 
across  the  two  age  groups  when  using  the  full  Grit-S  for  both 
groups,  the  configural  invariance  condition  was  not  met  (Brown, 
2006).  Thus,  stronger  measurement  invariance  tests  (e.g.,  metric 
invariance  test  using  a  multiple  group  analysis)  were  not  neces¬ 
sary,  and  we  concluded  that  measurement  invariance  should  not  be 
assumed  between  the  two  age  groups  (Steenkamp  &  Baumgartner, 
1998). 

Research  Question  2:  How  empirically  distinct  or  overlapping 

is  grit  from  conceptually  similar  constructs? 

To  address  this  question,  we  ran  the  series  of  four  MIRT  models 
described  above  for  each  pair  of  constructs;  these  are  illustrated  in 
Figure  3.  We  first  discuss  overall  correlations  between  grit  (or  its 
subscales)  and  each  construct,  which  were  calculated  from  Models 
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1  and  2.4  Then  we  examined  which  models  (1  through  4)  fit  best 
for  each  pair  of  constructs  (see  Tables  5,  6,  7,  and  8). 

High  School  Sample 

Model  1  posited  that  Grit-CI,  Grit-PE,  and  Construct  X  were  all 
separate  but  correlated  latent  variables.  Thus,  from  this  model  we 
obtained  correlations  among  the  three  latent  variables  (i.e.,  Grit- 
CI,  Grit-PE,  and  Construct  X),  which  ranged  from  moderate  to 
high  (see  Table  6). 5  The  correlations  between  Grit-CI  and  Grit-PE 
ranged  from  0.42  to  0.43.  Importantly,  for  all  of  the  constructs 
except  for  conscientiousness,  the  correlation  between  Grit-PE  and 
Construct  X  was  higher  than  the  correlation  between  Grit-CI  and 
Grit-PE  (i.e.,  the  two  grit  subscales). 

Model  2  posited  that  Grit-CI  and  Grit-PE  made  up  a  larger 
construct  called  general  grit  (i.e.,  a  bifactor  model  of  grit)  and  that 
general  grit  was  correlated  with  Construct  X.  The  correlations 
between  the  single  general  grit  factor  and  each  construct  indicated 
moderate  to  strong  overlap  in  the  constructs.  The  overlap  between 
behavioral  disaffection  and  general  grit  was  particularly  high  since 
more  than  80%  of  the  variance  was  shared  between  behavioral 
disaffection  and  general  grit. 

After  fitting  Models  1  through  4  for  each  pair  of  constructs  (i.e., 
grit  and  Construct  X),  we  compared  which  models  fit  best  using 
AIC  and  BIC  values,  because  the  models  were  not  nested  within 
each  other  (Burnham  &  Anderson,  1998).  Since  the  BIC  index  is 
less  sensitive  in  evaluating  complex  models  when  the  sample  size 
is  relatively  small  (such  as  the  samples  here;  see  Yang,  2005),  we 
focus  on  the  AIC  values  when  the  AIC  and  BIC  fit  values  diverge. 

Model  3  fit  best  for  effort  regulation  and  behavioral  disaffection, 
which  indicates  there  is  one  primary  factor  underlying  Grit-CI  and 
these  constructs.  The  primary  factor  underlying  Grit-CI  and  either 
effort  regulation  or  behavioral  disaffection  is  also  highly  correlated 
with  Grit-PE.  Similarly,  Model  4  fit  best  for  self-control,  cognitive 
self-regulation,  and  behavioral  engagement,  which  indicates  there 
is  one  primary  factor  underlying  Grit-PE  and  each  of  these  con¬ 
structs.  The  primary  factor  underlying  Grit-PE  and  either  self- 
control,  cognitive  self-regulation,  or  behavioral  engagement  is  also 
highly  correlated  with  Grit-CI.  Overall,  the  fact  that  Models  3  and 
4  overall  fit  better  than  Models  1  and  2  means  that  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  overlap  between  the  subscales  of  grit  and  each 
comparison  construct. 

College  Sample 

Tables  7  and  8  present  the  results  for  the  college  student  sample. 
In  Model  1 ,  correlations  among  the  three  latent  variables  (Grit-CI, 
Grit-PE,  and  Construct  X)  ranged  from  moderate  to  high.  The 
correlations  between  Grit-CI  and  Grit-PE  ranged  from  0.55  to 
0.58,  which  were  slightly  higher  than  for  the  high  school  sample. 
For  Model  2,  the  correlations  between  the  single  general  grit  factor 
and  each  construct  were  moderate  to  large. 

When  comparing  model  fit,  as  in  the  high  school  sample, 
Models  3  and  4  fit  the  data  better  than  Models  1  and  2  for  all 
comparison  constructs,  indicating  that  there  is  substantial  overlap 
of  grit  with  the  other  constructs.  Similar  to  the  high  school  sample. 
Model  3  fit  best  for  effort  regulation  and  behavioral  disaffection 
(indicating  high  overlap  with  Grit-CI)  and  Model  4  fit  best  for 
self-control  (indicating  high  overlap  with  Grit-PE).  However,  in 


the  college  sample  Model  3  fit  best  for  cognitive  self-regulation 
and  behavioral  engagement  (indicating  more  overlap  with  Grit-CI 
than  Grit-PE),  results  that  are  different  from  those  in  the  high 
school  sample  and  contrary  to  our  expectations.  Additionally, 
Model  4  fit  best  for  conscientiousness  in  the  college  sample 
(indicating  high  overlap  with  Grit-PE),  whereas  the  models  with 
conscientiousness  did  not  converge  for  the  high  school  sample. 

In  summary,  across  both  samples  these  results  suggest  that  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  overlap  between  grit  and  the  comparison  con¬ 
structs.  In  fact,  the  two  components  of  grit  appeared  to  be  more 
strongly  related  to  other  constructs  in  the  personality,  engagement, 
and  self-regulation  literatures  than  they  were  to  each  other:  Addi¬ 
tionally,  the  items  from  the  two  components  of  grit  factored 
together  with  items  from  other  constructs  better  than  they  did  with 
each  other. 

Research  Questions  3a,  3b,  and  3c:  Does  students’  grit  predict 
grades  after  controlling  for  gender  and  ethnicity?  Which 
constructs  are  the  most  powerful  predictors  of  grades  after 
controlling  for  gender  and  ethnicity?  Does  students’  grit 
predict  grades  after  controlling  for  gender,  ethnicity,  and 
similar  constructs? 

High  School  Sample 

We  ran  a  series  of  multiple  regression  analyses  to  examine  if 
students’  grit  (measured  in  the  middle  of  the  semester)  predicts 
their  grades  (measured  at  the  end  of  the  semester).  As  noted 
earlier,  EAP  scores  for  grit  were  calculated  based  on  the  best¬ 
fitting  factor  model  for  Research  Question  1.  Because  the  two 
correlated-factor  model  fit  best  for  high  school  students,  there  were 
two  EAP  scores  for  grit  in  this  sample,  Grit-CI  and  Grit-PE.  To 
answer  Research  Question  3a,  we  regressed  high  school  students’ 
grades  on  gender  and  ethnicity  and  found  that  Black  and  Hispanic 
status  were  negatively  associated  with  student  grades;  grades  did 
not  differ  by  gender.  When  Grit-CI  and  Grit-PE  EAP  scores  were 
added  to  the  model,  an  additional  11%  of  variance  in  students’ 
grades  was  explained  and  the  increment  in  R2  was  statistically 
significant  (see  Table  9).  However,  only  Grit-PE  was  a  significant 
predictor,  not  Grit-CI. 

To  answer  Research  Question  3b,  grit  and  the  comparison 
constructs  were  entered  individually  into  eight  separate  hierarchi¬ 
cal  regression  models  to  see  which  constructs  predicted  students’ 
grades  at  Step  2  when  controlling  for  gender  and  ethnicity  at  Step 
1  (see  Table  10).  We  then  compared  the  standardized  betas  and 
changes  in  R~  to  make  inferences  about  which  constructs  were  the 
strongest  predictors.  Each  added  construct  explained  a  significant 
amount  of  additional  variability  in  students’  grades,  with  effort 
regulation,  Grit-PE,  and  cognitive  self-regulation  emerging  as  the 
strongest  predictors. 

_  t 

4  Note  that  although  Models  1  and  2  did  not  fit  best  for  any  of  the 
comparison  constructs,  it  is  still  appropriate  to  look  at  correlations  that 
were  calculated  based  on  these  models  because  all  converged  models 
yielded  acceptable  levels  of  absolute  model  fit  indices  (i.e„  values  of 
RMSEA  using  M2  statistics  that  are  smaller  than  0.05). 

5  Note  that  these  correlations  were  parameters  estimated  from  these 
models,  and  therefore  different  from  the  EAP  score  correlations  reported  in 
Tables  2  and  3  that  came  from  the  models  tested  in  Research  Question  1. 
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Table  5 

Model  Fit  Indices  From  Confirmatory  Factor  Analysis  for  the  High  School  Sample 


Model  I 

Model  2 

Model  3 

Model  4 

Self-control 

AIC 

11330.33 

NC 

11171.42 

11169.02 

BIC 

11684.32 

NC 

11575.03 

11572.62 

Conscientiousness 

AIC 

NC 

NC 

NC 

5268.74 

BIC 

NC 

NC 

NC 

5460.91 

Cognitive  self-regulation 

AIC 

11009.70 

11001.69 

10991.78 

10989.56 

BIC 

11380.78 

1 1392.65 

11402.62 

11400.40 

Effort  regulation 

AIC 

6628.94 

6632.17 

6616.37 

6617.71 

BIC 

6860.86 

6880.66 

6868.18 

6869.51 

Behavioral  engagement 

AIC 

5873.96 

5877.91 

5865.05 

5863.05 

BIC 

6076.06 

6099.90 

6090.35 

6088.35 

Behavioral  disaffection 

AIC 

6192.10 

6200.10 

6133.00 

6135.18 

BIC 

6397.52 

6425.39 

6361.61 

6363.79 

Note.  AIC  —  Akaike  Information  Criterion;  BIC  =  Bayesian  Information  Criterion;  NC  =  estimation  is  not 
converged.  The  best  fitting  model  indices  are  bolded. 


Finally,  to  answer  Question  3c,  we  conducted  a  hierarchical 
regression  and  entered  demographic  variables  at  Step  1 ,  personal¬ 
ity,  self-regulation,  and  engagement  constructs  at  Step  2,  and 
Grit-CI  and  Grit-PE  at  Step  3.  The  change  in  F  was  significant  at 
Step  1  (p  =  .001),  and  Step  2  (p  <  .001),  but  not  at  Step  3  (p  = 
.24).  About  30%  of  the  variance  in  grades  was  explained  by  all 
variables  at  Step  3  (see  Table  11).  The  strongest  predictor  was 
effort  regulation;  this  was  the  only  statistically  significant  predic¬ 
tor  at  Step  3.  The  next  strongest  predictor  based  on  the  standard¬ 
ized  betas  was  Grit-PE,  although  it  was  not  statistically  significant. 
Thus,  grit  did  not  significantly  predict  grades  above  and  beyond 
this  set  of  demographic,  personality,  self-regulation,  and  engage¬ 
ment  variables. 

College  Sample 

In  this  sample,  participants’  grit  EAP  scores  from  the  bifactor 
model  (see  Figure  2)  were  utilized,  as  the  bifactor  model  fit  the 
data  best.  Thus,  there  were  three  EAP  scores:  general  grit,  Grit-CI, 
and  Grit-PE.6  As  with  the  high  school  students,  to  answer  Re¬ 
search  Question  3a,  we  regressed  college  students’  grades  on 
gender  and  ethnicity  and  found  that  females  obtained  higher  grades 
and  Black  and  multiracial  students  lower  grades  (see  Table  9). 
General  grit  was  added  next  and  it  was  a  significant  predictor  of 
students’  grades.  When  the  other  two  subscale  grit  EAP  scores 
(Grit-CI  and  Grit-PE)  from  the  bifactor  model  were  entered  into 
the  regression  model,  only  Grit-PE  significantly  predicted  stu¬ 
dents’  grades;  these  results  are  similar  to  the  high  school  results. 

To  answer  Research  Question  3b,  we  examined  the  predictive 
relations  of  each  individual  construct  to  students’  grades  by  enter¬ 
ing  the  constructs  into  nine  separate  regression  models  (controlling 
for  gender  and  ethnicity),  and  comparing  the  standardized  betas. 
Results  are  summarized  in  Table  10.  Grit-CI  was  not  a  statistically 
significant  predictor  of  students’  grades,  but  all  the  other  con¬ 
structs  were.  Similar  to  the  results  for  the  high  school  students, 


effort  regulation  was  one  of  the  strongest  predictors,  along  with 
behavioral  engagement  and  cognitive  self-regulation. 

To  answer  Research  Question  3c,  we  conducted  a  hierarchical 
regression  and  entered  demographic  variables  at  Step  1,  personal¬ 
ity,  self-regulation,  and  engagement  constructs  at  Step  2,  and 
general  grit,  Grit-CI  and  Grit-PE  at  Step  3.  The  change  in  F  was 
significant  at  Step  1  (p  <  .001),  and  Step  2  (p  <  .001),  but  not  at 
Step  3  (p  =  .80).  None  of  individual  psychological  (i.e.,  nonde¬ 
mographic)  predictors  were  statistically  significant  at  Step  3  (see 
Table  12).  The  overall  model  explained  about  18%  of  the  variance 
in  students’  grades.  The  strongest  predictor  above  and  beyond  the 
demographic  variables  based  on  the  standardized  betas  was  behav¬ 
ioral  engagement,  followed  by  conscientiousness,  cognitive  self¬ 
regulation,  and  effort  regulation,  although  none  of  these  were 
statistically  significant. 

In  summary,  in  both  samples  neither  Grit-CI  nor  Grit-PE  were 
significant  predictors  above  and  beyond  the  demographic,  person¬ 
ality,  self-regulation,  and  engagement  variables.  Based  on  the  size 
of  the  standardized  betas,  Grit-PE  was  a  stronger  predictor  of 
students’  grades  than  Grit-CI  for  both  high  school  and  college 
students.  However,  in  both  samples  effort  regulation  and  behav¬ 
ioral  engagement  predicted  students’  grades  more  strongly  than 
did  the  grit  variables. 


6  EAP  scores  for  general  grit,  Grit-CI,  and  Grit-PE  from  a  bifactor  model 
should  be  carefully  interpreted  since  the  factors  are  orthogonal  (i.e.,  un¬ 
correlated)  in  the  model.  The  shared  variance  among  all  items  is  captured 
by  general  grit.  After  partialing  out  the  general  factor,  uniquely  shared 
variance  or  residual  dependency  among  only  Grit-CI  items  is  captured  by 
the  specific  factor  called  Grit-CI,  and  uniquely  shared  variance  among  only 
the  Grit-PE  items  is  captured  by  another  specific  factor  called  Grit-PE. 
Accordingly,  the  correlation  coefficients  among  EAP  scores  are  not  high 
enough  to  cause  a  multicollinearity  issue. 
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Table  6 


Correlations  Among  Factors  From  Confirmatory  Factor  Analysis  for  the  High  School  Sample 


Model  1 

Model  2 

Model  3 

Model  4 

Grit-CI-X 

Grit-PE-X 

Grit-CI-PE 

Grit-X 

FacX-Grit-PE 

FacY-Grit-CI 

Self-control 

.75  (.06) 

.65  (.07) 

.42  (.10) 

NC 

.76  (.06) 

.75  (.06) 

Conscientiousness 

NC 

NC 

NC 

NC 

NC 

.46  (.09) 

Cognitive  self-regulation 

.35  (.09) 

.55  (.07) 

.43  (.10) 

.62  (.08) 

.61  (.08) 

.63  (.09) 

Effort  regulation 

.42  (.09) 

.75  (.06) 

.42  (.10) 

.76  (.06) 

.77  (.06) 

.42  (.09) 

Behavioral  engagement 

.36  (.10) 

.87  (.06) 

.43  (.09) 

.87  (.06) 

.90  (.07) 

.40  (.09) 

Behavioral  disaffection 

-.63  (.07) 

-.65  (.08) 

.42  (.10) 

-.97  (.09) 

-.73  (.07) 

-.57  (.08) 

Note.  N  =  203  (high  school),  336  (college).  Cl  =  consistency  of  interests;  PE  =  perseverance  of  effort;  X  =  construct  X;  FacX  =  factor  underlying 
construct  X  and  Grit-CI;  FacY  =  factor  underlying  construct  X  and  Grit-PE;  NC  =  estimation  is  not  converged.  Correlation  estimates  were  obtained  from 
CFA  results.  Standard  errors  are  in  parentheses.  Correlations  from  the  best-fitting  models  are  bolded. 


Discussion 

Grit  has  become  a  much  discussed  construct  in  the  research 
literature  and  the  popular  press  (Tough,  2012;  Sehgal,  2015),  and 
government  agencies  have  incorporated  it  into  recommendations 
for  how  practitioners  might  work  with  children  to  help  them 
develop  the  “non-cognitive”  skills  they  need  to  succeed  in  school 
(U.S.  Department  of  Education,  2013).  All  of  this  has  occurred 
even  though  work  examining  the  construct  validity  of  grit,  its 
relations  to  other  seemingly  similar  constructs,  and  its  relations  to 
achievement  outcomes  is  relatively  sparse  and  contains  conflicting 
findings.  In  the  present  study  we  examined  each  of  these  issues  in 
samples  of  high  school  and  college  students;  we  begin  this  section 
discussing  what  we  found  regarding  grit’s  factor  structure. 

The  Factor  Structure  of  Grit  in  High  School  and 
College  Students 

To  investigate  further  whether  grit  emerged  as  a  single  construct 
with  two  subscales  as  Duckworth  and  colleagues  (2007)  hypothesized 
and  found,  we  assessed  grit’s  factor  structure  (utilizing  CFA  with 


categorical  variables,  something  not  often  done  in  this  literature)  in 
our  high  school  and  college  samples.  We  tested  three  different  mod¬ 
els:  a  one  factor  model,  a  two  correlated-factor  model  that  posited 
consistency  of  interests  (Grit-CI)  and  perseverance  of  effort  (Grit-PE) 
as  two  separate  latent  constructs,  and  a  bifactor  model  that  posited  grit 
as  a  single  latent  construct  with  two  subscales  (Grit-CI  and  Grit-PE). 
In  our  college  sample  the  bifactor  model  fit  best,  and  in  our  high 
school  sample  the  two-correlated  model  fit  best.  This  is  an  important 
extension  of  Duckworth  et  al.  (2007),  Duckworth  and  Quinn  (2009), 
and  others’  work  on  grit’s  factor  structure,  which  has  not  examined  a 
bifactor  model.  As  discussed  above,  the  higher  order  factor  model 
tested  in  previous  work  is  equivalent  to  a  two  correlated-factor  model 
when  there  are  only  two  factors  or  subscales.  The  bifactor  model  is 
more  appropriate  morel  to  test  if  grit  is  a  single  construct  with  two 
scales  as  originally  conceptualized  by  Duckworth  and  colleagues 
(2007).  Results  for  the  college  students  provide  support  for  this 
conceptualization  of  grit. 

The  best-fitting  model  differed  to  some  degree  across  the  high 
school  and  college  samples;  however,  this  was  due  primarily  to  the 
perseverance  of  effort  item  “Setbacks  don’t  discourage  me”  having 


Table  7 


Model  Fit  Indices  From  Confirmatory  Factor  Analysis  for  the  College  Sample 


Model  1 

Model  2 

Model  3 

Model  4 

Self-control 

AIC 

17797.83 

17784.88 

17612.30 

17602.76 

BIC 

18202.13 

18212.06 

18073.81 

18064.27 

Conscientiousness 

AIC 

8242.17 

NC 

8227.15 

8215.93 

BIC 

8448.14 

NC 

8448.37 

8437.15 

Cognitive  self-regulation 

AIC 

19545.86 

19536.33 

19491.83 

20355.83 

BIC 

20022.26 

20035.59 

20021.57 

20962.75 

Effort  regulation 

AIC 

10468.90 

10470.67 

10461.97 

10464.55 

BIC 

10731.87 

10756.51 

10747.81 

f0750.39 

Behavioral  engagement 

AIC 

9147.07 

9145.89 

9073.88 

9076.45 

BIC 

Behavioral  disaffection 

9379.91 

9401.64 

9333.44 

9336.01 

AIC 

9704.62 

9699.25 

9630.15 

9632.26 

BIC 

9937.28 

9954.80 

9889.51 

9891.62 

Note.  AIC  =  Akaike  Information  Criterion;  BIC  =  Bayesian  Information  Criterion;  NC  =  estimation  is  not 
converged.  The  best  fitting  model  indices  are  bolded. 
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Table  8 


Correlations  Among  Factors  From  Confirmatory  Factor  Analysis  for  the  College  Sample 


Model  1 

Model  2 

Model  3 

Model  4 

Grit-CI-X 

Grit-PE-X 

Grit-CI-PE 

Grit-X 

FacX-Grit-PE 

FacY-Grit-CI 

Self-control 

.76  (.04) 

.68  (.04) 

.58  (.05) 

.92  (.04) 

.74  (.04) 

.81  (.03) 

Conscientiousness 

.83  (.07) 

.85  (.07) 

.55  (.05) 

NC 

.77  (.05) 

.77  (.04) 

Cognitive  self-regulation 

.37  (.06) 

.47  (.05) 

.58  (.05) 

.54  (.06) 

.62  (.06) 

.91  (.05) 

Effort  regulation 

.46  (.06) 

.64  (.05) 

.57  (.05) 

.68  (.06) 

.97  (.07) 

.60  (.06) 

Behavioral  engagement 

.47  (.06) 

.58  (.05) 

.57  (.05) 

.65  (.06) 

.86  (.04) 

.66  (.05) 

Behavioral  disaffection 

-.66  (.05) 

-.52  (.06) 

.57  (.05) 

-.69  (.06) 

-.73  (.07) 

-.69  (.05) 

Note.  N  —  203  (high  school),  336  (college).  Cl  =  consistency  of  interests;  PE  =  perseverance  of  effort;  X  =  construct  X;  FacX  =  factor  underlying 
construct  X  and  Grit-CI;  FacY  =  factor  underlying  construct  X  and  Grit-PE;  NC  =  estimation  is  not  converged.  Correlation  estimates  were  obtained  from 
CFA  results.  Standard  errors  are  in  parentheses.  Correlations  from  the  best-fitting  models  are  bolded. 


an  extremely  low  factor  loading  in  the  high  school  sample,  which 
led  to  the  bifactor  model  not  properly  converging.  When  this  item 
was  not  included  in  the  analyses,  the  bifactor  model  fit  best  for 
high  school  students.  Future  studies  should  examine  this  item’s 
loading  carefully.  Pending  further  examinations  of  this  item  in 
other  high  school  samples,  the  evidence  in  this  study  supports  the 
conceptualization  of  grit  as  a  single  construct  with  two  scales,  as 
Duckworth  and  colleagues  (Duckworth  et  al.,  2007;  Duckworth  & 
Quinn,  2009)  proposed.  However,  the  reliabilities  of  the  two 
subscales  for  both  samples  were  not  particularly  high  (see  Tables 
2  and  3),  as  also  has  been  found  in  some  other  research  (e.g., 
Duckworth  &  Quinn,  2009).  In  the  future,  researchers  should 
continue  to  address  grit’s  factor  structure,  its  reliability,  and  the 
correlations  of  the  proposed  subscales  for  different  age  groups,  and 
make  modifications  to  the  measure  if  needed. 

A  critical  methodological  finding  from  our  analyses  of  the 
items  on  the  Grit-S  is  that  it  is  not  appropriate  to  treat  students’ 
responses  to  the  grit  measure  as  continuous  variables.  We 
directly  tested  the  normality  assumption  and  found  that  it  did 
not  hold  for  any  of  the  Grit-S  items.  Additionally,  for  several  of 
the  items  participants  used  fewer  than  five  categories.  Thus, 


neither  of  the  assumptions  of  Rhemtulla  et  al.  (2012)  were  met, 
indicating  that  it  was  not  appropriate  to  treat  the  data  as  con¬ 
tinuous.  To  date,  no  researcher  examining  the  factor  structure  of 
grit  has  tested  whether  it  is  viable  to  assume  that  the  indicators 
were  continuously  distributed;  indeed,  few  if  any  researchers 
studying  grit,  self-regulation,  or  engagement  have  tested  this 
assumption.  As  Rhemtulla  and  colleagues  (2012)  explained, 
incorrectly  assuming  variables  are  continuous  can  yield  under¬ 
estimated  factor  loadings  and  parameter  standard  errors,  result¬ 
ing  in  mistaken  conclusions  about  the  nature  of  the  factor 
structure  for  a  given  measure.  In  the  present  study,  the  bifactor 
model  would  not  been  chosen  for  the  college  sample  (see  Table 
4)  had  continuous  indicators  been  assumed.  Further,  the  subse¬ 
quent  analyses  looking  at  how  grit  predicted  student  achieve¬ 
ment  would  have  likely  underestimated  the  relations  among  the 
constructs  and  outcomes.  Researchers  need  to  check  this  as¬ 
sumption  carefully  in  subsequent  work  as  the  strength  of  rela¬ 
tions  among  constructs  and  outcomes  has  many  implications  for 
both  our  understanding  of  the  construct  and  educational  impli¬ 
cations  concerning  grit. 


Table  9 

Grit’s  Prediction  of  Grades  After  Controlling  for  Gender  and  Ethnicity 


High  school 

College 

Step  1 

Step  2 

Step  1 

Step  2 

Step  3 

B 

*P 

SE 

B 

*P 

SE 

B 

*P 

SE 

B 

*p 

SE 

B 

*p 

SE 

Female 

1.38 

.08 

1.21 

.68 

.04 

1.15 

.84” 

.18 

.26 

.76”  .16 

.26 

.61’ 

.13 

.26 

Black 

-4.94* 

-.20 

1.81 

-4.17* 

-Al 

1.72 

-1.17” 

-.16 

.4 

-1.20*' 

*  -.17 

.4 

-1.16” 

-.16 

.4 

Asian 

2.16 

.06 

2.83 

2.87 

.07 

2.68 

.23 

.04 

.31 

.17 

.03 

.3 

.20 

.04 

.3 

Hispanic 

-7.35” 

-.23 

2.32 

-7.06” 

-.22 

2.19 

-.68 

-.09 

.45 

-.76 

-.1 

.44 

-.64 

-.08 

.44 

Multi 

1.12 

.04 

1.84 

.99 

.04 

1.75 

-1.23* 

-.15 

.47 

-1.22* 

-.15 

.46 

-1.32” 

-.16 

.46 

Grit 

.38* 

.15 

.14 

.27 

.11 

.16 

Grit-CI 

-.02 

-.002 

.88 

.10 

.03 

.2 

Grit-PE 

3.44** 

.34 

.85 

.43* 

.17 

.15 

R2 

.11 

.22 

.08 

.10 

.12 

Adjusted  R2 

.08 

.19 

.06 

.08 

.10 

df 

184 

184 

313 

313 

313 

F  ratio 

4.28  {p  =  .001) 

7.02  (p  <  .001) 

5.14  (p  <  .001) 

5.66  (p  <  .001) 

5.35  (p  <  .001) 

Note.  N  =  185  (high  school),  N  =  314  (college).  B  =  unstandardized  regression  coefficients;  *(3  =  standardized  regression  coefficients;  Cl  =  consistency  of 
interests;  PE  =  perseverance  of  effort.  Because  the  two  correlated-factor  model  fit  best  for  the  high  school  sample,  there  was  no  general  grit  expected  a  prioriscore. 
*  p  <  .05.  ’><.01. 
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Table  10 

Predictions  of  Students’  Grades  by  Each  Construct  Individually  (Controlling  for  Gender  and  Ethnicity) 


B 

*3 

High  school 

B 

*p 

College 

SE 

A  R2 

Adj.  R2 

df 

F  change 

SE 

<N 

04 

<1 

Adj.  R2 

df 

F  change 

Baseline  model 

.11 

.08 

179 

4.28  O  =  .001) 

.08 

.06 

308 

5.14  O  <  .001) 

Grit 

.38* 

.15 

.14 

.02 

.08 

307 

7.69  (p  =  .01) 

Grit-CI 

2.06* 

.20 

.74 

.04 

.12 

178 

7.76  (p  =  .01) 

.12 

.04 

.18 

.00 

.06 

307 

.44  (p  =  .51) 

Grit-PE 

3.43** 

.34 

.68 

.11 

.19 

178 

25.15  (p  <  .001) 

.47** 

.18 

.14 

.03 

.09 

307 

10.79  (p  =  .001) 

Conscientiousness 

2.55** 

.22 

.80 

.05 

.13 

178 

10.09  (p  =  .002) 

.55** 

.21 

.15 

.04 

.10 

307 

14.20  (p  <  .001) 

Self-control 

1.98** 

.21 

.67 

.04 

.12 

178 

8.76  (p  =  .004) 

.39” 

.18 

.12 

.03 

.09 

307 

10.43  (p  =  .001) 

Cognitive  self-reg 

3.09** 

.33 

.63 

.11 

.19 

178 

23.98  (p  <  .001) 

.53” 

.24 

.12 

.06, 

.12 

307 

19.82  (p  <  .001) 

Effort  reg 

4.17** 

.43 

.62 

.18 

.26 

178 

44.84  (p  <  .001) 

.61” 

.25 

.13 

.06 

.12 

307 

22.80  (p  <  .001) 

Behavioral  eng 

2.09’* 

.20 

.73 

.04 

.12 

178 

8.34  {p  =  .004) 

.60” 

.26 

.12 

.07 

.13 

307 

24.08  (p  <  .001) 

Behavioral  dis 

-2.31” 

-.24 

.66 

.06 

.14 

178 

12.36  (p  =  .001) 

-.54” 

-.23 

.13 

.05 

.11 

307 

18.12  (p  <  .001) 

Note.  N  =  185  (high  school),  N  =  314  (college).  Each  construct  was  alternately  tested  while  gender  and  ethnicity  are  consistently  remained  in  the 
regression  model.  The  “baseline  model”  refers  to  a  model  with  only  gender  and  ethnicity  entered;  the  change  in  R2  is  after  each  variable  is  entered  above 
that  baseline  model.  Because  the  two  correlated-factor  model  fit  best  for  the  high  school  sample,  there  was  no  general  grit  EAP  score.  B  =  unstandardized 
regression  coefficients;  *(3  =  standardized  regression  coefficients;  Cl  =  consistency  of  interests;  PE  =  perseverance  of  effort;  reg  =  regulation;  eng  = 
engagement;  dis  =  disaffection;  adj  =  adjusted. 

>  <  .05.  *><.01. 

Grit’s  Relation  to  Conceptually  and  Operationally 
Similar  Constructs 

As  discussed  in  the  introduction,  grit  overlaps  conceptually  and 
operationally  with  other  constructs  based  in  the  personality,  self¬ 
regulation,  and  engagement  literatures.  Yet  few  studies  have  com¬ 
pared  systematically  the  empirical  overlap  of  these  constructs,  with 
the  exception  of  some  studies  showing  that  grit  relates  strongly  to 
conscientiousness  (e.g.,  Duckworth  et  ah,  2007;  Duckworth  & 

Quinn,  2009;  Eskreis-Winkler  et  ah,  2014).  Thus,  a  major  contri¬ 
bution  of  the  present  study  is  our  examination  of  the  overlap  and 
distinctiveness  of  grit  with  these  constructs. 

To  address  this  issue  we  ran  four  types  of  CFA  models,  two  of 
which  assumed  that  grit  was  distinct  from  the  other  constructs 


(Models  1  and  2),  and  two  that  proposed  substantial  overlap 
between  them  (Models  3  and  4).  The  first  two  models  did  not  fit 
the  data  as  well  compared  to  the  other  two,  and  so  Models  3  and 
4  are  the  preferred  models  in  this  set  of  analyses.  Further,  even  in 
Models  1  and  2  the  latent  correlations  of  grit  and  the  other 
constructs  were  substantial,  indicating  much  overlap  between 
them. 

In  Models  3  and  4  that  tested  directly  the  overlap  of  grit  with 
individual  constructs,  high  school  participants’  Grit-CI  overlapped 
most  with  effort  regulation  and  behavioral  disaffection.  Effort 
regulation,  which  is  defined  as  maintaining  effort  even  when 
things  become  difficult  or  boring,  is  highly  similar  to  Grit-CI, 
which  focuses  on  maintaining  interests  in  the  face  of  setbacks  or 


Table  11 


Hierarchical  Regression  Analysis  of  Semester  Grades  With  all  Constructs  Entered  as  Predictors  in  the  Same  Analysis  in  the  High 
School  Sample 


B 

*3 

SE 

VIF 

B 

*3 

SE 

VIF 

Female 

1.49 

.09 

.98 

1.02 

.86 

.05 

1.14 

1.12 

Black 

-4.53* 

-.18 

1.82 

1.05 

-4.12* 

-.16 

1.68 

1.09 

Asian 

2.17 

.06 

2.80 

1.02 

1.57 

.04 

2.58 

1.05 

Hispanic 

-7.33” 

-.23 

2.29 

1.04 

-6.13” 

-.19 

2.10 

1.06 

Multi 

1.86 

.07 

1.96 

1.05 

2.47 

.09 

1.82 

1.10 

Conscientiousness 

.54 

.05 

.92 

1.12 

Self-control 

-.41 

-.04 

.80 

1.64 

Cognitive  self-regulation 

-.05 

-.01 

.96 

2.57 

Effort  regulation 

4.09” 

.43 

1.07 

3.08 

Behavioral  engagement 

-.53 

-.05 

.92 

2.06 

Behavioral  disaffection 

-.55 

-.06 

.88 

2.14 

Grit-CI 

Grit-PE 

A  R2 

.11 

.18 

Adjusted  R2 

.08 

.24 

df 

186 

186 

F  ratio 

4.31  (p  = 

.001) 

6.46  (p  < 

.001) 

Note.  N  =  187.  B  =  unstandardized  regression  coefficients;  *3  =  standardized  regression  coefficients;  VIF 
multi-racial;  Cl  =  consistency  of  interests;  PE  =  perseverance  of  effort. 

*  p  <  .05.  *><.01. 


B 

*3 

SE 

VIF 

.93 

.06 

1.14 

1.12 

-3.99* 

-.16 

1.68 

1.10 

1.94 

.05 

2.58 

1.06 

-6.24** 

-.20 

2.10 

1.06 

2.40 

.09 

1.82 

1.10 

-.18 

-.02 

1.01 

2.00 

-.45 

-.05 

.85 

2.08 

-.15 

-.02 

.96 

2.59 

3.72” 

.39 

1.09 

3.21 

-.99 

-.10 

1.00 

2.42 

-.06 

-.06 

.92 

2.36 

-.27 

*  -.03 

.94 

2.02 

1.82 

.18 
.01 
.25 
186 
5.71  (p  < 

1.11 

.001) 

2.95 

-  variance  inflation  factor;  Multi  = 
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Table  12 


Hierarchical  Regression  Analysis  of  Semester  Grades  With  All  Constructs  Entered  as  Predictors  in  the  Same  Analysis  in  the 
College  Sample 


B 

*P 

SE 

VIF 

B 

*P 

SE 

VIF 

B 

*P 

SE 

VIF 

Female 

.84** 

.18 

.26 

1.01 

.15 

.26 

1.08 

.69** 

.15 

.26 

1.12 

Black 

-1.17** 

-.16 

.40 

1.06 

-.99* 

-.14 

.40 

1.13 

-1.00* 

-.14 

.40 

1.14 

Asian 

.23 

.04 

.31 

1.07 

.23 

.04 

.29 

1.08 

.23 

.04 

.30 

1.09 

Hispanic 

-.68 

.13 

.45 

1.04 

-.85* 

-.11 

.43 

1.06 

-.78 

-.10 

.44 

1.09 

Multi 

-1.23** 

-.15 

.47 

1.04 

-1.04* 

-.13 

.45 

1.07 

-1.08* 

-.13 

.45 

1.08 

Conscientiousness 

.27 

.10 

.20 

2.08 

.27 

.10 

.21 

2.24 

Self-control 

-.12 

-.05 

.18 

2.29 

-.09 

-.04 

.19 

2.61 

Cognitive  self-regulation 

.22 

.10 

.15 

1.63 

.22 

.10 

.15 

1.65 

Effort  regulation 

.26 

.1 1 

.17 

1.88 

.22 

.09 

.18 

2.00 

Behavioral  engagement 

.32 

.14 

.17 

1.92 

.28 

.12 

.17 

2.02 

Behavioral  disaffection 

-.08 

-.04 

.18 

2.23 

-.13 

-.02 

.19 

2.14 

Grit 

-.06 

-.02 

.19 

2.14 

Grit-CI 

-.08 

-.03 

.20 

1.50 

Grit-PE 

.11 

.04 

.17 

1.58 

A  R2 

.08 

.10 

.003 

Adjusted  R2 

.06 

.15 

.15 

df 

313 

313 

313 

F  ratio 

5.14  (p  < 

.001) 

6.07  (p  < 

.001) 

4.81  ip  <  .001) 

Note.  N  —  314.  B  —  unstandardized  regression  coefficients;  *(3  =  standardized  regression  coefficients;  VIF  =  variance  inflation  factor;  Multi  = 
multi-racial;  Cl  =  consistency  of  interests;  PE  =  perseverance  of  effort. 

* p  <  .05.  **p  <  .01. 


distractions.  Similarly,  behavioral  disaffection,  which  includes  be¬ 
ing  distracted  and  trying  to  get  out  of  work,  should  be  negatively 
related  to  maintaining  interests  over  time,  since  individuals  who 
maintain  interest  in  a  task  typically  do  not  try  to  avoid  it. 

High  school  participants’  Grit-PE  overlapped  most  with  self- 
control,  cognitive  self-regulation,  and  behavioral  engagement. 
Many  of  the  self-control  items  are  very  similar  to  the  Grit-PE,  as 
are  many  of  the  cognitive  self-regulation  items.  Items  on  behav¬ 
ioral  engagement  scale  and  the  Grit-PE  scale  are  also  extremely 
similar  and  include  items  that  are  almost  identical  (e.g.,  “I  am  a 
hard  worker”  on  the  Grit-PE  scale  and  “I  try  hard  to  do  well  in 
school”  on  the  behavioral  engagement  scale).  Hence  this  overlap  is 
not  surprising.  It  is  important  to  note  that  for  high  school  students, 
three  out  of  the  four  models  that  involved  conscientiousness  did 
not  converge.  This,  combined  with  the  low  reliability  of  the 
measure,  suggests  that  in  the  future  researchers  should  use  a  more 
reliable  measure  of  conscientiousness. 

Models  3  and  4  in  the  college  student  sample  showed  that 
Grit-PE  overlapped  with  self-control  and  conscientiousness,  as 
would  be  expected  given  the  conceptual  similarities  between 
Grit-PE  and  these  personality  constructs.  However,  cognitive  self¬ 
regulation,  effort  regulation,  behavioral  engagement,  and  behav¬ 
ioral  disaffection  overlapped  more  with  Grit-CI  than  Grit-PE. 
These  results  were  somewhat  surprising  given  that  both  concep¬ 
tually  and  operationally  Grit-PE  seems  more  similar  to  these  other 
constructs.  Perhaps  during  college  when  students  choose  majors 
and  take  a  series  of  courses  in  their  major  to  get  a  degree, 
regulatory  processes  go  hand-in-hand  with  maintaining  focus  and 
interests  over  time.  In  support  of  this  view,  Pintrich  and  Zusho 
(2007)  discussed  the  importance  of  persistence  for  college  stu¬ 
dents,  and  maintaining  their  self-regulatory  strategies  and  interests 
when  encountering  increasingly  difficult  courses  and  assignments 
in  particular  courses  (see  also  Zusho  &  Edwards,  2011). 

As  a  whole,  the  results  pertaining  to  Research  Question  2  show 
that  there  is  substantial  overlap  of  grit  and  its  two  subscales  with 


various  other  frequently  studied  constructs  in  the  personality, 
self-regulation,  and  engagement  literatures.  Thus,  grit  is  not  clearly 
distinguished  from  these  constructs  operationally,  even  if  it  is 
conceptually.  These  results  suggest  a  jangle  fallacy  (Block,  1995; 
Whiteside  &  Lynam,  2001)  may  be  operating;  that  is,  there  are 
different  names  being  given  to  quite  similar  constructs.  We  believe 
this  has  occurred  because  researchers  have  not  systematically 
examined  the  relations  among  these  constructs  to  date.  One  reason 
is  that  the  work  on  these  constructs  has  occurred  in  different  fields 
(the  personality  and  educational  psychology  fields),  and  research¬ 
ers  in  these  fields  publish  in  different  journals  and  often  are  not  in 
contact.  We  believe  that  this  study  takes  the  first  step  in  rectifying 
this  problem. 

Although  empirically  we  found  much  overlap  in  the  various 
constructs,  conceptual  distinctions  among  them  still  are  potentially 
meaningful.  Duckworth  and  colleagues  (2007;  Duckworth  & 
Quinn,  2009)  distinguished  grit  from  other  constructs  in  the  per¬ 
sonality  literature  by  focusing  on  long-term  outcomes  and  the 
necessity  of  perseverance  of  effort  and  consistency  of  interests  to 
obtain  them.  Similarly,  researchers  in  the  engagement  and  self¬ 
regulation  literatures  have  distinguished  many  of  these  constructs 
theoretically  from  one  another  (see  Christenson  et  al.,  2012;  Zim¬ 
merman  &  Schunk,  201 1  for  discussion).  One  problem  is  that  these 
conceptual  distinctions  do  not  always  appear  in  measures  of  the 
constructs.  For  example,  as  discussed  briefly  earlier,  the  Grit-S 
measure  contains  few  if  any  items  tapping  long-term  goals,  and 
what  is  meant  by  long-term  is  not  defined.  Specifically,  these  items 
use  the  ill-defined  term  later  to  refer  to  long-term  goals,  and  one 
item  includes  the  phrase  “projects  that  take  more  than  a  few 
months  to  complete.”  Neither  of  these  are  necessarily  long-term, 
especially  for  college  students  and  adults.  Thus,  the  current  scales 
measuring  grit  do  not  fully  capture  the  important  theoretical  dis¬ 
tinctions  between  being  gritty  and  simply  working  hard,  having 
self-control,  self-regulating,  or  being  engaged  in  class.  It  is  very 
important  that  researchers  make  sure  that  measures  adequately 
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capture  the  theoretical  aspects  of  their  construct,  and  so  the  Grit-S 
should  be  revised  to  be  clearer  in  the  way  it  assesses  long-term 
goals. 

We  should  note  that  the  jangle  fallacy  is  not  only  a  problem  with 
grit.  If  we  had  focused  on  the  factor  structure  of,  for  example,  the 
engagement  and  disaffection  measure  and  looked  at  its  overlap 
with  the  other  constructs  included  in  this  study  we  likely  would  be 
reaching  the  same  conclusions.  In  fact,  we  believe  our  results 
reflect  at  least  two  larger  problems  in  the  areas  of  psychology 
examining  constructs  such  as  the  ones  studied  here:  researchers 
often  (a)  fail  to  define  a  given  construct  clearly  and  consistently 
and  (b)  develop  measures  of  a  given  construct  that  fit  its  definition 
and  do  not  include  items  reflecting  other  constructs  (e.g.,  see  Bong 
&  Skaalvik,  2003;  Marsh,  Craven,  Hinkley,  &  Debus,  2003;  Mur¬ 
phy  &  Alexander,  2000;  Pajares,  1996;  Reschly  &  Christenson, 
2012).  This  issue  may  be  especially  problematic  when  constructs 
become  the  focus  of  intervention  work;  we  return  to  this  point  in 
the  following  text. 

Grit’s  Prediction  of  Students’  Grades 

Results  of  the  present  study  build  on  previous  work  on  grit, 
self-regulation,  and  engagement  showing  that  each  relates  to  stu¬ 
dents’  grades  (Duckworth  et  al.,  2007;  Pintrich  &  De  Groot,  1990; 
Skinner,  Wellborn,  &  Connell,  1990;  Zimmerman,  2011).  When 
the  two  Grit  subscales  are  the  only  psychological  variables  entered 
in  the  regression  equations,  they  predict  11%  of  the  variance  in 
high  school  students’  grades.  In  the  college  student  sample  general 
grit  and  the  two  subscales  predicted  significant  additional  variance 
above  and  beyond  demographic  variables  in  students’  grades,  but 
Grit-PE  was  the  only  significant  predictor.  In  both  samples  when 
the  other  psychological  variables  were  included,  other  variables 
such  as  effort  regulation  and  behavioral  engagement  were  stronger 
predictors  of  grades  than  grit. 

Thus,  for  both  high  school  and  college  students,  perseverance  of 
effort  predicted  grades  more  strongly  than  did  consistency  of 
interests;  this  finding  is  consistent  with  prior  research  (e.g.,  see 
Chang,  2014).  However,  in  both  samples  effort  regulation  consis¬ 
tently  predicted  students’  grades  more  strongly  than  grit  persever¬ 
ance  of  effort  did.  One  explanation  for  this  finding  is  the  “match” 
of  the  level  of  measurement  specificity.  The  perseverance  of  items 
are  at  the  domain  general  level  (e.g.,  I  am  a  hard  worker),  whereas 
the  effort  regulation  items  are  at  the  specific  class  level  (e.g.,  I 
work  hard  to  do  well  in  this  class  even  if  I  do  not  like  what  we  are 
doing).  Bandura  (1997)  and  others  have  argued  that  self-perception 
variables  relate  more  strongly  to  outcomes  when  they  are  mea¬ 
sured  at  the  same  level;  given  that  class  grades  were  our  outcome 
measure,  effort  regulation  provides  this  match.  Also,  the  effort 
regulation  items  describe  both  effort  itself  and  continuing  one’s 
effort  even  when  tasks  are  uninteresting;  being  able  to  do  this  may 
be  particularly  important  for  outcomes  such  as  grades. 

Importantly,  our  inclusion  of  this  large  set  of  variables  gave  us 
a  clearer  picture  of  their  relative  predictive  power.  Ivcevic  and 
Brackett  (2014)  reported  that  grit  did  not  predict  high  school 
students’  grades  when  personality  variables  were  controlled;  our 
results  support  and  build  on  this  finding.  Perhaps  in  our  study  grit 
was  not  as  predictive  as  in  previous  studies  because  we  did  not 
measure  the  kinds  of  long-term  achievement  outcomes  that  Duck¬ 
worth  and  colleagues  (2007)  posited  are  predicted  by  grit.  Another 


possibility  is  that  the  results  reflect  the  jangle  fallacy  alluded  to 
earlier.  Grit,  effort  regulation,  cognitive  self-regulation,  and  en¬ 
gagement  overlap  greatly  conceptually  and  empirically,  and  so  it  is 
not  surprising  that  each  explain  about  the  same  amount  of  variance 
in  an  important  achievement  outcome.  Future  research  should 
address  whether  grit  predicts  more  variance  in  individuals’ 
achievement  of  longer-term  outcomes,  such  as  college  graduation 
or  overall  GPA,  than  do  either  self-regulation  or  engagement  for 
current  activities. 

The  results  showing  that  the  variables  explained  less  variance  in 
grades  for  college  than  high  school  students  is  surprising  given  that 
courses  in  college  are  generally  more  demanding  and  difficult  than 
high  school  courses,  presumably  requiring  students  to  have  more 
grit  and  self-regulation  to  do  well  in  them.  One  possibility  is  that 
motivational  variables,  such  as  the  values  students  hold  for  differ¬ 
ent  subjects  (Wigfield,  Tonks,  &  Klauda,  in  press),  are  especially 
important  predictors  of  students’  grades  in  college.  College  stu¬ 
dents  have  more  choice  about  what  courses  they  take,  and  these 
choices  (and  their  performance),  thus,  may  be  driven  more  by  how 
much  they  value  what  they  are  taking  (Wang  &  Eccles,  2012).  By 
contrast,  high  school  students  are  required  to  take  certain  courses; 
thus  they  may  need  to  be  gritty  and  otherwise  self-regulated  to 
succeed  in  them,  particularly  if  they  do  not  value  them  as  much. 

What  do  these  findings  mean  for  the  viability  of  interventions  to 
improve  grit  and  the  current  calls  in  the  popular  press  (Tough, 

2012) ,  at  federal  agencies  like  IES  (U.S.  Department  of  Education, 

2013) ,  and  in  different  school  districts  that  grit  interventions  be 
developed?  The  rationale  for  these  calls  is  that  some  and  possibly 
many  students  need  to  learn  to  be  gritty  in  order  to  persist  through 
challenges  and  difficulties  that  they  face  to  attain  their  longer  term 
goals,  and  once  they  do  so,  they  will  do  better  in  school.  To  date, 
we  know  of  no  published  research  that  has  been  done  on  the 
effectiveness  of  such  interventions  with  respect  to  either  short  or 
long-term  academic  outcomes.  However,  given  the  results  here 
concerning  relations  of  grit  to  grades,  we  suggest  some  caution  be 
taken  in  advocating  grit  interventions  as  a  way  of  enhancing  school 
performance.  Given  that  effort  regulation,  which  is  more  domain- 
specific,  related  more  strongly  to  grades  than  Grit-PE,  which  is 
more  domain-general,  researches  should  consider  the  “match”  of 
specificity  of  construct  that  is  the  focus  of  the  intervention  and  the 
outcomes  they  are  trying  to  improve  when  designing  interventions. 

Further,  we  know  of  no  work  comparing  the  effectiveness  of 
interventions  focused  on  grit  in  comparison  to  the  effectiveness  of 
interventions  designed  to  improve  students’  self-regulation  at  dif¬ 
ferent  levels  of  schooling.  Some  self-regulation  interventions  have 
had  documented  success  in  improving  student  academic  outcomes 
(e.g.,  Zimmerman  &  Cleary,  2009;  Zusho  &  Edwards,  2011). 
These  programs  may  be  more  or  less  effective  depending  upon  the 
time  frame  of  the  achievement  activity  to  be  completed.  We  think 
comparing  the  relative  effectiveness  of  grit  interventions  to  other 
kinds  of  previously  validated  self-regulation  interventions  is  an 
important  next  step  for  research  in  this  area. 

Limitations  and  Other  Suggestions  for 
Future  Research 

The  present  study  examined  personality  variables  including  grit 
at  a  general  level,  the  engagement  variables  at  the  school  level,  and 
the  self-regulation  variables  at  the  level  of  specific  classes.  It  is 
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possible  that  results  would  be  different  in  different  subject  areas 
and  for  constructs  measured  at  different  levels,  but  that  has  not 
been  addressed  in  previous  research.  In  addition,  we  measured  the 
constructs  at  one  point  in  time;  given  the  assumption  that  grit  is 
relatively  stable,  longitudinal  studies  should  be  done  to  examine 
how  stable  it  actually  is  over  time  and  whether  its  mean  level 
changes  over  time.  Much  research  suggests  that  students’  motiva¬ 
tion  for  achievement  declines  across  the  school  years  (Wigfield  et 
al.,  2015);  is  the  same  true  for  grit?  Or,  does  grit  increase  as  classes 
get  harder?  Additionally,  longitudinal  studies  would  allow  for  the 
interesting  examination  of  possible  reciprocal  effects  between  grit, 
the  other  variables,  and  achievement,  something  that  has  been 
found  consistently  in  the  literature  on  relations  of  self-concept  and 
achievement  (Marsh,  Martin,  Yeung,  &  Craven,  in  press).  We 
examined  grades  as  our  achievement  outcome  variable;  research¬ 
ers  should  examine  the  relations  of  the  constructs  we  measured  to 
other  kinds  of  outcomes,  particularly  ones  requiring  long-term 
effort  and  maintenance  of  interests. 

In  conclusion,  this  study  provides  important  new  information 
about  the  factor  structure  of  grit  and  its  relations  to  conceptually 
similar  variables  and  students’  grades.  The  perseverance  of  effort 
component  of  grit  predicts  grades  more  strongly  than  consistency 
of  interests.  Other  constructs  in  the  self-regulation,  engagement, 
and  personality  literatures  highly  overlap  with  grit  and  predict 
students’  grades  more  strongly  than  does  grit.  Based  on  these 
results  we  suggest  that  researchers  look  carefully  at  the  measures 
used  to  assess  constructs  like  grit  and  self-regulation,  to  be  sure 
that  the  measures  reflect  accurately  the  theoretical  definitions  of 
the  constructs.  Perhaps  some  items  on  the  Grit-S  could  be  modified 
to  reflect  more  accurately  the  focus  of  the  construct  on  more 
long-term  goals.  Additionally,  policymakers  and  intervention  re¬ 
searchers  should  choose  the  variables  on  which  they  will  intervene 
(whether  grit  or  others)  in  terms  of  their  match  to  the  outcomes 
they  hope  to  improve. 
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This  study  examines  reciprocal  effects  between  self-concept  and  achievement  by  considering  a  long 
time  span  covering  grades  5  through  9.  Extending  previous  research  on  the  reciprocal  effects  model 
(REM),  this  study  tests  (1)  the  assumption  of  developmental  equilibrium  as  time-invariant  cross- 
lagged  paths  from  self-concept  to  achievement  and  from  achievement  to  self-concept,  (2)  the 
generalizability  of  reciprocal  relations  when  using  school  grades  and  standardized  achievement  test 
scores  as  achievement  indicators,  and  (3)  the  invariance  of  findings  across  secondary  school 
achievement  tracks.  Math  self-concept,  school  grades  in  math,  and  math  achievement  test  scores 
were  measured  once  each  school  year  with  a  representative  sample  of  3,425  German  students. 
Students’  gender,  IQ,  and  socioeconomic  status  (SES)  were  controlled  in  all  analyses.  The  findings 
supported  the  assumption  of  developmental  equilibrium  for  reciprocal  effects  between  self-concept 
and  achievement  across  time.  The  pattern  of  results  was  found  to  be  invariant  across  students 
attending  different  achievement  tracks  and  could  be  replicated  when  using  school  grades  and 
achievement  test  scores  in  separate  and  in  combined  models.  The  findings  of  this  study  thus 
underscore  the  generalizability  and  robustness  of  the  REM. 
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Academic  self-concept  is  defined  as  students’  self-perceptions  of 
competence  in  academic  domains  (Shavelson,  Hubner,  &  Stanton, 
1976).  It  has  been  a  prominent  construct  in  educational  psy¬ 
chology  over  the  last  several  decades  as  it  has  been  found  to 
share  substantial  relations  to  outcome  variables  including  aca¬ 
demic  achievement  (Marsh,  2007;  Marsh  &  O’Mara,  2008b; 
Valentine,  DuBois,  &  Cooper,  2004).  In  this  context,  many 
studies  have  supported  reciprocal  relations  between  academic 


self-concept  and  achievement  involving  important  theoretical 
implications  for  self-concept  formation  and  practical  implica¬ 
tions  for  the  enhancement  of  both  self-concept  and  achievement 
(for  an  overview  see  Marsh  &  Craven,  2006).  However,  several 
issues  remain  to  be  clarified.  These  include  the  assumption  of 
developmental  equilibrium,  the  interplay  of  school  grades  and 
standardized  achievement  test  scores  as  two  alternative 
achievement  measures,  and  the  generalizability  of  findings 
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across  school  tracks.  These  issues  are  targeted  in  the  present 
study. 

Relations  Between  Academic  Self-Concept 
and  Achievement 

When  examining  the  link  between  academic  self-concept  and 
academic  achievement,  many  studies  have  attested  substantial 
cross-sectional  relations  (e.g.,  Arens,  Yeung,  Craven,  &  Hassel- 
hom,  2011;  Marsh  et  al.,  2013).  Studies  scrutinizing  longitudinal 
relations  have  attracted  even  more  attention  because  they  help 
elucidate  causality  in  the  relation  between  self-concept  and 
achievement.  Thus,  a  critical  question  has  been  whether  self- 
concept  is  an  outcome  of  achievement  or  whether  achievement  is 
an  outcome  of  self-concept.  Calsyn  and  Kenny  (1977)  posited  two 
models  for  the  temporal  relation  between  self-concept  and 
achievement.  While  the  skill  development  model  suggests  that 
achievement  predicts  self-concept,  the  self-enhancement  model 
suggests  that  self-concept  predicts  achievement.  Originally,  the 
skill  development  and  self-enhancement  models  were  strictly  con¬ 
trasted  but  recent  research  indicates  that  such  a  clear  either-or 
stance  is  inappropriate  because  self-concept  and  achievement 
share  mutually  reinforcing  relations.  Therefore,  in  contemporary 
self-concept  research,  the  reciprocal  effects  model  (REM)  prevails 
for  depicting  the  relations  between  self-concept  and  achievement. 
Accordingly,  self-concept  is  both  an  outcome  of  former  and  a 
predictor  of  subsequent  achievement  (e.g.,  Huang,  2011;  Marsh  & 
Craven,  2006;  Moller,  Retelsdorf,  Roller,  &  Marsh,  2011;  Niepel, 
Brunner,  &  Preckel,  2014). 

Number  of  Waves  and  Developmental  Equilibrium 

Studies  integrating  two  measurement  waves  can  already  serve  to 
test  the  temporal  ordering  of  relations  between  self-concept  and 
achievement  (Marsh,  Byrne,  &  Yeung,  1999).  However,  the  in¬ 
clusion  of  three  or  more  waves  allow  for  the  examination  and 
comparison  among  skill  development  and  self-enhancement  ef¬ 
fects  over  time.  The  assumption  of  developmental  equilibrium 
would  expect  skill  development  and  self-enhancement  paths  to  be 
of  similar  size  from  one  wave  to  the  next  (for  studies  integrating 
related  assumptions  see,  e.g.,  Marsh,  Craven,  et  al.,  2016;  Mar¬ 
shall,  Parker,  Ciarrochi,  &  Heaven,  2014).  Hence,  in  this  case  the 
effect  from  achievement  (self-concept)  to  self-concept  (achieve¬ 
ment)  would  be  of  similar  size  across  the  different  time  lags,  for 
example,  across  Waves  1  and  2  and  Waves  2  and  3. 

Developmental  equilibrium  is  not  essential  to  providing  evi¬ 
dence  of  reciprocal  effects,  but  support  for  this  assumption  has  a 
number  of  important  advantages.  For  complex  models  resulting 
from  the  assessment  of  self-concept  and  achievement  across  many 
waves  with  many  items  used  in  each  wave,  the  added  parsimony 
provides  more  robust  and  precise  estimates  and  facilitates  the 
presentation  and  interpretation  of  results.  Moreover,  support  for 
developmental  equilibrium  offers  some  protection  against  alterna¬ 
tive  interpretations  of  the  results  based  on  potential  other  variables 
not  considered  (Kenny,  1975).  More  importantly,  if  developmental 
equilibrium  can  be  supported,  self-concept  (achievement)  exerts  a 
similar  influence  on  later  achievement  (self-concept)  at  different 
time  points.  Hence,  studies  testing  developmental  equilibrium  are 
best  based  on  a  large  number  of  measurement  waves  which  cover 


a  long  and  relevant  period  of  time.  For  instance,  it  would  be 
interesting  to  examine  the  robustness  of  skill  development  and 
self-enhancement  effects  across  adolescence  or  secondary  school 
years. 

However,  in  a  meta-analysis,  Huang  (2011)  revealed  that  out  of 
32  studies  examining  longitudinal  relations  between  self-concept 
and  achievement,  19  studies  relied  on  a  two-wave  design,  eight 
studies  had  three  measurement  waves,  two  studies  were  respec¬ 
tively  based  on  four  and  five  measurement  waves,  and  only  one 
study  covered  six  measurement  waves.  Thus,  there  seems  to  be  a 
need  for  further  studies  that  include  more  than  two  or  three 
measurement  waves.  In  line  with  these  considerations,  the  present 
study  covers  five  waves  tracking  German  students  from  the  fifth  to 
the  ninth  grade.  Students’  self-concept  and  achievement  were 
collected  once  every  school  year.  Therefore,  the  present  study  can 
replicate  findings  on  the  REM  over  an  exceptionally  long  time 
interval  and  examine  developmental  equilibrium  across  students’ 
fifth  to  ninth  grade,  the  years  of  mandatory  secondary  schooling  in 
Germany. 

First-Order  and  Higher  Order  Paths 

The  REM  is  commonly  tested  by  cross-lagged  panel  models 
embedded  in  the  framework  of  structural  equation  modeling 
(SEM;  Curran  &  Bollen,  2001;  Marsh  et  al.,  1999).  This  modeling 
approach  includes  autoregressive  or  stability  paths  estimating  the 
effect  of  one  variable  on  the  same  variable  across  subsequent 
measurement  waves,  for  example,  the  relation  between  self- 
concept  measured  at  Time  1  (Tl)  and  self-concept  measured  at 
Time  2  (T2).  In  addition,  cross-lagged  paths  represent  the  recip¬ 
rocal  relations  of  one  variable  on  another  variable  between  mea¬ 
surement  waves  (i.e.,  effects  of  self-concept  at  Tl  on  achievement 
at  T2  and  effects  of  achievement  at  Tl  on  self-concept  at  T2).  In 
studies  that  cover  more  than  two  measurement  waves,  it  is  possible 
to  include  both  first-order  and  higher  order  paths.  First-order  paths 
depict  the  relation  between  two  directly  adjacent  time  points,  that 
is,  the  effect  of  self-concept  at  Tl  on  self-concept  at  T2  as  an 
example  of  a  first-order  stability  path,  and  the  effect  of  self- 
concept  at  Tl  on  achievement  at  T2  as  an  example  of  a  first-order 
cross-lagged  path.  First-order  paths  thus  describe  “lag  1”  paths 
referring  to  the  effect  of  one  variable  on  the  same  variable  across 
two  adjacent  measurement  waves.  Higher-order  paths  describe  the 
relations  between  constructs  measured  at  more  distal  time  points. 
Second-order  paths  refer  to  “lag  2”  paths  among  constructs  mea¬ 
sured  at  Tl  and  T3,  third-order  paths  refer  to  “lag  3”  paths  among 
constructs  measured  at  Tl  and  T4  and  so  on.  Thus,  for  instance, 
second-order  stability  addresses  the  relation  between  self-concept 
measured  at  Tl  and  self-concept  measured  at  T3,  and  second-order 
cross-lagged  paths  depict  the  reciprocal  relations  between  self- 
concept  at  Tl  and  achievement  at  T3. 

Beyond  the  inherent  inclusion  of  first-order  paths,  it  might  be 
worthwhile  to  consider  higher  order  paths  in  cross-lagged  panel 
models  for  the  reciprocal  relation  between  self-concept  and 
achievement  as  this  allows  for  examining  long  term  relations 
(Marsh  &  O  Mara,  2008a).  Indeed,  in  a  four- wave  model  for 
studying  the  relations  between  reading  self-concept  and  reading 
achievement,  besides  first-order  stability  paths,  Retelsdorf,  Roller, 
and  Moller  (2014)  found  significant  higher  order  (i.e.,  second- 
order  and  third-order)  stability  estimates  for  reading  self-concept 
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and  reading  achievement.  In  addition  to  the  corresponding  first- 
order  path,  there  was  also  evidence  of  significant  higher  order 
cross-lagged  paths  for  the  relation  between  former  reading 
achievement  and  later  reading  self-concept.  Marsh,  Gerlach,  Trau- 
twein,  Ludtke,  and  Brettschneider  (2007)  conducted  a  three-wave 
study  examining  the  longitudinal  relations  between  physical  self- 
concept  and  physical  achievement.  The  results  revealed  first-order 
and  second-order  stability  estimates  for  both  physical  self-concept 
and  physical  performance.  In  addition,  there  was  evidence  of 
first-order  and  second-order  cross-lagged  paths  between  physical 
achievement  and  physical  self-concept.  Accordingly,  the  recom¬ 
mendations  formulated  by  Marsh  et  al.  (1999)  for  “ideal”  studies 
on  the  REM  include  the  advice  to  start  with  a  full-forward  model 
which  incorporates  the  estimations  of  all  paths.  Researchers  are 
then  advised  to  compare  this  complete  model  with  more  parsimo¬ 
nious  alternative  models.  Therefore,  in  this  study,  we  use  a  full- 
forward  model  including  second-order,  third-order,  and  fourth- 
order  paths  as  a  starting  point  to  examine  reciprocal  relations 
between  self-concept  and  achievement  across  five  measurement 
waves. 

Achievement  Indicators:  School  Grades  Versus 
Test  Scores 

School  grades  and  standardized  achievement  test  scores  are  the 
two  most  commonly  used  indicators  of  students’  achievement. 
School  grades  are  very  salient  to  students  as  they  are  directly 
communicated,  easy  to  compare  among  classmates,  and  entail 
important  implications  for  students’  school  careers.  School  grades 
do  not  only  narrowly  represent  student  achievement  but  also  refer 
to  other  student  characteristics  such  as  students’  effort  or  class¬ 
room  behavior  (Brookhart,  1993;  McMillan,  Myran,  &  Workman, 
2002;  Zimmermann,  Schiitte,  Taskinen,  &  Roller,  2013).  On  the 
other  hand,  students  are  often  unaware  of  their  relative  perfor¬ 
mance  on  standardized  achievement  tests.  Therefore,  students’ 
self-concept  has  been  found  to  be  more  strongly  related  to  school 
grades  than  to  standardized  achievement  test  scores  (Marsh  et  al., 
2014;  Marsh,  Trautwein,  Ludtke,  Roller,  &  Baumert,  2005). 

Nonetheless,  school  grades  suffer  from  idiosyncrasies  as  teach¬ 
ers  have  been  found  to  grade  on  a  curve,  allocating  the  best  grades 
to  the  relatively  best  performing  students  within  a  classroom  and 
the  poorest  grades  to  the  relatively  poorest  performing  students 
(Marsh  et  al.,  2014).  Hence,  teachers  use  the  classroom  as  a  narrow 
frame  of  reference  in  their  grading  procedure.  Accordingly,  the 
same  student  with  the  same  level  of  objective  achievement  can 
receive  divergent  grades  depending  on  the  average  achievement 
and  achievement  standards  in  the  individual  student’s  class.  For 
this  reason,  school  grades  are  difficult  to  compare  across  classes, 
schools,  and  nations  whereas  standardized  achievement  tests  are 
particularly  designed  for  the  purpose  of  such  comparisons.  Thus, 
school  grades  and  standardized  achievement  test  scores  each  have 
their  advantages  and  disadvantages  when  they  are  used  as  achieve¬ 
ment  indicators,  emphasizing  their  distinct  yet  complementary 
nature. 

Therefore,  it  appears  worthwhile  to  use  both  kinds  of  achieve¬ 
ment  indicators  to  examine  reciprocal  relations  to  self-concept. 
Nonetheless,  the  majority  of  studies  supporting  reciprocal  relations 
between  self-concept  and  achievement  have  included  school 
grades  as  achievement  indicators  (e.g.,  Marsh,  1990;  Niepel  et  al., 


2014;  for  an  overview  see  Huang,  2011).  Yet,  there  is  also  evi¬ 
dence  that  reciprocal  relations  between  self-concept  and  achieve¬ 
ment  exist  when  using  standardized  achievement  test  scores  as 
achievement  indicators  (Moller,  Zimmermann,  &  Roller,  2014; 
Retelsdorf  et  al.,  2014;  Seaton,  Parker,  Marsh,  Craven,  &  Yeung, 
2014).  However,  most  previous  studies  have  considered  school 
grades  or  achievement  test  scores  separately  whereas  a  more 
sophisticated  approach  would  be  to  consider  both  achievement 
indicators  simultaneously.  The  study  of  Marsh,  Trautwein,  et  al. 
(2005)  provided  evidence  of  the  REM  for  math  self-concept  and 
math  achievement  when  analyzing  math  grades  and  math  test 
scores  separately  as  well  as  when  combining  them  into  one  model. 
As  this  study  included  only  two  measurement  waves,  there  still 
seems  to  be  a  need  for  studies  that  combine  both  achievement 
indicators  and  consider  multiple  waves  across  a  longer  time  inter¬ 
val  to  more  adequately  test  the  validity  of  the  REM  and  the 
assumption  of  developmental  equilibrium  for  both  kinds  of 
achievement  indicators. 

Generalizability  Across  School  Tracks 

A  number  of  studies  have  documented  the  applicability  of  the 
REM  to  both  academic  and  nonacademic  domains  such  as  reading 
(Retelsdorf  et  al.,  2014),  math  (Marsh,  Trautwein,  et  al.,  2005), 
and  physical  ability  (Marsh  et  al.,  2007),  indicating  its  generaliz¬ 
ability  across  different  content  domains.  The  REM  has  also  been 
tested  regarding  its  generalizability  across  different  student  char¬ 
acteristics  such  as  age  (Guay,  Marsh,  &  Boivin,  2003)  and  gender 
(Marsh,  Trautwein,  et  al.,  2005).  Other  studies  further  indicated  the 
cross-cultural  generalizability  of  the  REM  because  reciprocal  re¬ 
lations  between  self-concept  and  achievement  have  been  found 
with  Australian  (Seaton  et  al.,  2014),  American  (Marsh  &  O’Mara, 
2008a),  German  (Marsh,  Trautwein,  et  al.,  2005),  Hong  Rong 
(Marsh,  Hau,  &  Rong,  2002),  and  French  Canadian  (Guay  et  al., 
2003)  students. 

To  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  research  is  lacking  regarding 
the  generalizability  of  the  REM  across  students  attending  dif¬ 
ferent  school  tracks.  This  is  surprising  because  many  educa¬ 
tional  systems  implement  at  least  some  kind  of  tracking,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  secondary  education  (Chmielewski,  Dumont,  & 
Trautwein,  2013;  LeTendre,  Hofer,  &  Shimizu,  2003).  Students 
attending  different  achievement  tracks  seem  to  differ  in  various 
respects.  For  instance,  they  have  been  found  to  reveal  different 
levels  of  academic  achievement,  motivation  (e.g.,  interest),  and 
academic  self-concept  (e.g.,  Baumert,  Watermann,  &  Schiimer, 
2003;  Becker,  Ludtke,  Trautwein,  &  Baumert,  2006;  Hanushek 
&  Wo(3mann,  2006;  Roller  &  Baumert,  2001).  This  finding 
might  be  partly  due  to  differences  in  the  students’  learning 
environments.  Students  attending  high-achievement  tracks  have 
been  found  to  receive  higher  levels  of  instructional  quality  and 
to  experience  fewer  disciplinary  problems  in  the  classroom,  but 
also  to  get  lower  levels  of  individual  learning  support  from  the 
teacher  compared  to  students  in  lower  achievement  track 
schools  (Rlieme  &  Rakoczy,  2003;  Runter  et  al.,  2005).  The 
present  study  aims  to  investigate  and  compare  the  REM  among 
students  attending  different  secondary  school  tracks  as  this 
provides  an  opportunity  to  test  the  generalizability  of  the  REM 
across  students  experiencing  different  learning  environments 
and  educational  opportunities. 
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Controlling  for  Covariates 

The  REM  posits  achievement  to  be  a  major  determinant  of 
self-concept  and  self-concept  to  be  a  major  determinant  of 
achievement.  However,  students’  socioeconomic  status  (SES),  IQ, 
and  gender  are  also  known  to  affect  students’  achievement  as  well 
as  students’  self-concept.  Hence,  studies  aiming  to  establish  recip¬ 
rocal  relations  between  self-concept  and  achievement  would  do 
well  to  consider  these  background  variables. 

Students  from  lower  SES  families  demonstrate  lower  levels  of 
achievement  (Bradley  &  Corwyn,  2002;  Sirin,  2005).  High  levels 
of  student  achievement  have  also  often  been  linked  to  a  high  IQ 
(Frey  &  Detterman,  2004;  Fumham  &  Monsen,  2009;  Spinath, 
Spinath,  &  Plomin,  2008).  Furthermore,  student  achievement  is 
associated  with  gender.  Specifically,  girls  display  higher  achieve¬ 
ment  in  verbal  subjects  (De  Fraine,  Van  Damme,  &  Onghena, 
2007;  Van  de  gaer,  Pustjens,  Van  Damme,  &  De  Munter,  2008) 
including  reading  (Lietz,  2006;  Mullis,  Martin,  Kennedy,  &  Foy, 
2007).  The  findings  related  to  math  are  less  clear  and  seem  to  vary 
contingent  upon  the  achievement  indicator.  Some  studies  have 
found  higher  scores  for  boys  on  standardized  math  achievement 
tests  (Brunner,  Krauss,  &  Kunter,  2008;  Matteucci  &  Mignani, 
2011;  Van  de  gaer  et  ah,  2008),  but  other  studies  have  reported  no 
or  only  small  gender  differences  (Hyde,  Fennema,  &  Lamon, 
1990;  Nowell  &  Hedges,  1998).  When  considering  school  grades 
in  math,  girls  were  found  to  obtain  higher  grades  than  boys  (Marsh 
&  Yeung,  1998),  although  other  studies  could  not  find  any  gender 
differences  (Marsh,  Trautwein,  et  al.,  2005).  Regarding  domain- 
specific  academic  self-concepts,  there  is  consistent  evidence  for 
gender  differences  which  are  in  line  with  gender  stereotypes. 
Hence,  girls  show  higher  levels  of  verbal  self-concept  whereas 
boys  display  higher  levels  of  math  self-concept  (Fredricks  & 
Eccles,  2002;  Jacobs,  Lanza,  Osgood,  Eccles,  &  Wigfield,  2002; 
Skaalvik  &  Skaalvik,  2004). 

The  Present  Study 

Using  a  large  representative  sample  of  German  secondary 
school  students,  the  present  study  examines  reciprocal  relations 
between  math  self-concept  and  math  achievement.  As  an  inno¬ 
vative  contribution  to  existing  research,  the  study  covers  a  long 
time  span  with  five  measurement  waves  enabling  a  proper 
investigation  of  the  assumption  of  developmental  equilibrium 
across  German  students’  mandatory  secondary  school  years. 
Moreover,  this  study  examines  the  generalizability  of  reciprocal 
effects  between  math  self-concept  and  math  achievement  across 
German  students  attending  three  different  achievement  tracks. 
The  analytic  approach  starts  with  a  complex  full-forward  model 
before  turning  to  more  parsimonious  models  in  order  to  con¬ 
sider  and  test  the  adequacy  of  first-order  and  higher  order 
stability  and  cross-lagged  paths.  School  grades  and  standard¬ 
ized  achievement  test  scores  are  simultaneously  considered  in 
combined  models  to  account  for  the  two  most  widely  used  yet 
distinctive  achievement  indicators  (Marsh,  Trautwein,  et  al., 
2005;  Marsh  et  al.,  2014).  Finally,  gender,  IQ,  and  SES  are 
considered  as  covariates  to  control  for  other  important  variables 
influencing  students’  self-concept  and  achievement. 


Method 

Sample 

The  data  analyzed  in  this  study  originate  from  the  Project  for  the 
Analysis  of  Learning  and  Achievement  in  Mathematics  (PALMA; 
Frenzel,  Goetz,  Liidtke,  Pekrun,  &  Sutton,  2009;  Frenzel,  Pekrun, 
Dicke,  &  Goetz,  2012;  Marsh,  Pekrun,  Lichtenfeld  et  al.,  2016; 
Marsh,  Pekrun,  Parker,  et  al.,  2016;  Murayama,  Pekrun,  Lichten¬ 
feld,  &  vom  Hofe,  2013;  Murayama,  Pekrun,  Suzuki,  Marsh,  & 
Lichtenfeld,  2016;  Pekrun,  Lichtenfeld,  Marsh,  Murayama,  & 
Goetz,  in  press).  PALMA  is  a  large-scale  longitudinal  study  in¬ 
vestigating  the  development  of  math  achievement  and  its  determi¬ 
nants  (e.g.,  math-related  motivation,  classroom  instruction,  family 
variables)  during  secondary  school  in  Germany.  The  study  was 
conducted  in  the  German  federal  state  of  Bavaria  and  covers  six 
measurement  waves  spanning  grades  5  to  10  with  one  measure¬ 
ment  point  each  school  year.  Sampling  and  the  assessments  were 
conducted  by  the  German  Data  Processing  and  Research  Center  of 
the  International  Association  for  the  Evaluation  of  Educational 
Achievement  (IEA).  The  sample  represented  the  typical  student 
population  in  the  German  federal  state  of  Bavaria  in  terms  of  second¬ 
ary  school  achievement  tracks  and  student  characteristics  such  as 
gender,  urban  versus  rural  location,  and  SES.  Participation  rate  at  the 
school  level  was  100%.  At  the  first  measurement  wave  in  grade  5,  the 
sample  comprised  2,070  students  (49.6%  female,  37.2%  low- 
achievement  track  students,  27.1%  middle-achievement  track  stu¬ 
dents,  and  35.7%  high-achievement  track  students).  The  students  then 
had  a  mean  age  of  1 1.75  years  ( SD  =  0.68),  which  is  the  typical  age 
for  fifth  grade  students  in  Germany.  A  number  of  42  schools  partic¬ 
ipated  in  the  study  and  two  classes  were  randomly  drawn  within  each 
school  for  final  participation.  For  the  subsequent  data  collections,  the 
study  did  not  only  track  the  students  who  had  already  participated  in 
the  earlier  assessments,  but  also  included  students  who  more  recently 
entered  classrooms  participating  in  the  PALMA  study  and  thus  had 
not  yet  participated  in  the  study  (for  more  details  on  the  sampling 
procedure,  see  Pekrun  et  al.,  2007). 

In  the  German  federal  state  of  Bavaria,  beginning  in  grade  5, 
students  are  allocated  to  either  low-achievement  (Hauptschule), 
middle-achievement  (Realschule),  or  high-achievement  (Gymna¬ 
sium)  tracks.  This  decision  is  mainly  based  on  students’  achieve¬ 
ment  in  the  fourth  grade  of  elementary  school.  Low-achievement 
track  students  commonly  leave  school  after  the  ninth  grade  with  a 
qualification  allowing  them  to  apply  for  an  apprenticeship,  middle- 
achievement  track  schools  end  after  the  tenth  grade  and  students 
may  begin  vocational  training,  and  high-achievement  track  stu¬ 
dents  attend  school  until  the  thirteenth  grade  after  which  they  may 
enter  university.  For  reasons  of  including  low-achievement  track 
students,  the  present  study  focuses  on  the  first  five  measurement 
waves  covering  students  grade  5  to  9.  The  final  sample  of  the 
present  study  consists  of  3,425  students  ( n  =  1,714,  50.0%  girls; 
n  -  1,710,  49.9%  boys;  n  =  1,  0.01%  no  gender)  and  included  all 
students  who  participated  in  at  least  one  of  the  five  assessments. 
Among  this  final  sample,  1,187  students  attended  the  high- 
achievement  track,  1,050  the  middle-achievement  track,  and  1,188 
the  low-achievement  track.  Of  the  final  sample,  38.7%  participated 
in  all  five  measurement  waves  (i.e.,  grades  5  to  9),  and  9.0%, 
18,9%,  15.1%,  and  18.3%  took  part  in  four,  three,  two,  or  one  of 
the  assessments,  respectively. 
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The  students  answered  a  questionnaire  toward  the  end  of  each 
successive  school  year.  All  instruments  were  administered  in  the 
students  classrooms  by  trained  external  test  administrators.  Par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  study  was  voluntary  and  parental  consent  was 
obtained  for  every  student.  Each  survey  was  depersonalized  to 
ensure  participant  confidentiality. 

Measures 

Math  self-concept.  Math  self-concept  was  measured  by  the 
PALMA  six-item  math  self-concept  scale  at  each  measurement 
wave.  The  items  (i.e.,  “In  math,  I  am  a  talented  student”;  “It  is  easy 
to  understand  things  in  math”;  “I  can  solve  math  problems  well”; 
“It  is  easy  for  me  to  write  math  tests”;  “It  is  easy  for  me  to  learn 
something  in  math”;  “If  the  math  teacher  asks  a  question,  I  can 
answer  it  correctly  most  of  the  time”)  were  answered  using  a 
5-point  Likert  scale  (1  =  not  at  all  true  to  5  =  completely  true). 
The  scale  showed  high  reliability  at  each  of  the  five  measurement 
waves  both  when  using  the  coefficient  alpha  reliability  estimate 
(a)  and  when  using  the  scale  reliability  estimate  (p;  also  labeled  as 
composite  or  instrument  reliability)  which  was  explicitly  estab¬ 
lished  within  the  framework  of  SEM  (Raykov,  2009;  Tl:  a  =  .876, 
p  =  .879;  T2:  a  =  .895,  p  =  .896;  T3:  a  =  .893,  p  =  .894;  T4: 
a  =  .910,  p  =  .910;  T5:  a  =  .920,  p  =  .921). 

Math  achievement.  Students’  math  achievement  was  mea¬ 
sured  both  in  terms  of  school  grades  and  standardized  achievement 
test  scores.  Math  school  grades  were  retrieved  from  school  docu¬ 
ments  in  terms  of  the  report  cards  students  received  at  the  end  of 
each  school  year,  reflecting  students’  average  math  accomplish¬ 
ments  throughout  the  school  year.  In  Germany,  school  grades 
range  from  1  ( highest  achievement)  to  6  ( lowest  achievement).  For 
ease  of  interpretation,  the  grades  were  recoded  prior  to  all  analyses 
so  that  higher  grades  represent  higher  achievement. 

The  Regensburg  Mathematical  Achievement  Test  (vom  Hofe, 
Kleine,  Blum,  &  Pekrun,  2005;  vom  Hofe,  Pekrun,  Kleine,  & 
Gotz,  2002)  was  used  to  assess  students’  standardized  math 
achievement  test  scores.  This  test  was  explicitly  designed  for  the 
PALMA  study  serving  to  measure  students’  development  of  math 
competencies  across  secondary  school  years.  Thus,  different  test 
versions  are  available  for  the  different  grade  levels.  The  concep¬ 
tion  of  this  test  has  substantially  and  methodologically  been  linked 
to  the  concept  underlying  the  math  tests  applied  in  the  Programme 
for  International  Student  Assessment  (PISA).  Following  the  con¬ 
struct  of  mathematical  literacy,  the  test  operationalizes  math  com¬ 
petences  as  mathematical  modeling  and  problem  solving  in  terms 
of  students’  abilities  to  convert  real-world  problems  into  mathe¬ 
matical  models,  to  solve  these  problems  in  the  context  of  mathe¬ 
matical  models,  and  to  transfer  the  solutions  to  reality.  On  the  basis 
of  this  conceptualization,  the  test  targets  students’  modeling  com¬ 
petencies  and  algorithmic  competencies  in  arithmetic,  algebra,  and 
geometry.  Methodologically,  the  test  was  constructed  within  the 
framework  of  item  response  theory  (IRT;  Wu,  Adams,  Wilson,  & 
Haldane,  2007).  At  each  measurement  point,  students  worked  on 
one  of  two  different  parallel  test  versions  with  60  to  90  items  each, 
the  exact  number  of  items  varying  across  waves.  The  items  were 
formulated  either  as  multiple-choice  or  open-ended  items.  Pre¬ 
specified  guidelines  were  given  to  two  trained  raters  to  score  the 
open-ended  items.  The  ratings  showed  a  high  level  of  interrater 
agreement  supporting  their  objectivity  (i.e.,  interrater  disagreement 


for  the  test  version  A  [the  parallel  to  version  B]  was  0.04% 
[0.13%],  thus  0.085%  on  average).  Depending  on  the  measurement 
wave,  approximately  20  anchor  items  served  to  link  the  two 
parallel  test  versions  within  each  measurement  point  and  the 
different  tests  across  the  five  measurement  points.  Achievement 
test  scores  were  scaled  using  one-parameter  logistic  IRT  applying 
concurrent  calibration  (Rasch  scaling;  Wu  et  al.,  2007)  that  has 
been  found  to  have  many  advantages  (e.g.,  model  parsimony, 
parameter  linearity)  relative  to  alternative  models  (Liu,  2010; 
Wright,  1999)  and  that  was  also  used  in  previous  studies  utilizing 
the  PALMA  math  achievement  test  (Murayama  et  al.,  2013).  The 
reliability  of  item  separation  in  IRT  scaling  was  0.99. 

Covariates.  Students’  gender,  IQ,  and  SES  measured  at  Tl 
served  as  covariates.  Students’  IQ  was  measured  using  the  German 
adaptation  of  Thorndike’s  Cognitive  Abilities  Test  (Kognitiver 
Fahigkeitstest,  KFT  4-12  +  R;  Heller  &  Perleth,  2000).  Reliabil¬ 
ity  of  the  25  item  scale  was  a  =  .934.  Supporting  validity,  the  IQ 
test  scores  were  found  to  be  substantially  correlated  with  students’ 
math  achievement  test  scores  (Tl:  r  =  .577,  p  <  .01)  and  to 
discriminate  between  students  of  the  different  achievement  tracks 
(Tl:  F( 2,  1987)  =  327.778,  p  <  .001),  with  students  attending  the 
high-achievement  track  displaying  the  highest  mean  levels  (M  = 
110.03,  SD  —  10.36),  followed  by  the  middle-achievement  track 
students  (M  =  104.535,  SD  =  9.47).  Students  from  the  low- 
achievement  track  displayed  the  lowest  IQ  mean  level  (Af  =  96.20, 
SD  =  11.91). 

SES  was  assessed  by  parental  report  using  the  Erikson  Gold- 
thorpe  Portocarero  (EGP)  social  class  scheme  (Erikson,  Gold- 
thorpe,  &  Portocarero,  1979).  The  EGP  consists  of  six  ordered 
categories  of  parental  occupational  status  wherein  higher  values 
represent  higher  SES. 

Statistical  Analyses 

The  analyses  were  conducted  within  the  SEM  framework  with 
Mplus  7.5  (Muthen  &  Muthen,  1998-2015).  All  models  were 
conducted  using  the  robust  maximum  likelihood  (MLR)  estimator 
which  is  robust  against  non-normality  of  the  observed  variables 
(Hox,  Maas,  &  Brinkhuis,  2010;  Muthen  &  Muthen,  1998-2015). 
The  Mplus  option  <  type  =  complex  >  was  used  to  accommodate 
the  hierarchical  nature  of  the  study.  Specifically,  students  were 
nested  within  the  42  participating  schools  and  students  attending 
the  same  school  might  be  more  similar  to  each  other  than  students 
from  different  schools,  resulting  in  nonindependence  of  observa¬ 
tions.  Failure  to  attend  to  the  hierarchical  nature  of  the  data  could 
lead  to  biased  standard  errors — a  miscalculation  that  is  corrected 
by  this  Mplus  model  command  (Muthen  &  Satorra,  1995). 1 

As  inherent  in  any  longitudinal  study,  the  data  set  consisted  of 
missing  values  on  the  measured  variables  which  should  be  appro¬ 
priately  dealt  with.  In  this  study,  missingness  on  variables  mainly 
originates  from  the  fact  that  students  entered  the  study  at  later 
measurement  waves  without  having  completed  the  measures  at 
earlier  waves.  The  attrition  rate  could  be  kept  rather  low  during  the 
time  period  covered  in  the  present  study,  that  is,  up  to  grade  9  after 
which  the  attrition  rate  is  higher  due  to  the  low-achievement  track 
students’  leaving  school.  More  concretely,  among  the  total  sample 


1  It  was  not  possible  to  use  students’  classes  as  a  clustering  variable 
because  the  composition  of  students’  classes  changed  across  time. 
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of  the  study  across  all  measurement  waves,  60.4%,  60.1%,  69.9%, 
70.3%,  and  73.6%  participated  in  the  first,  second,  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth  measurement  wave  respectively.  Within  each  wave,  the 
number  of  missing  values  was  low  for  the  self-concept  measures 
(Tl:  0.68%  to  1.74%;  T2:  0.29%  to  1.70%;  T3:  0.50%  to  1.67%; 
T4:  0.46%  to  1.78%;  T5:  0.63%  to  1.31%),  the  math  achievement 
test  scores  (0.00%  to  0.28%),  and  school  grades  in  math  at  Tl  to 
T4  (0.00%  to  2.39%).  Missing  values  on  these  variables  were 
handled  by  the  full  information  maximum  likelihood  estimator 
(FIML)  implemented  in  Mplus  by  default  (see  Wang  &  Wang, 
2012).  FIML  has  been  found  to  result  in  trustworthy,  unbiased 
estimates  for  missing  values  (Enders,  2010;  Graham,  2009)  and 
represents  an  adequate  means  of  managing  missing  data  in  longi¬ 
tudinal  study  designs  (Jelicic,  Phelps,  &  Lemer,  2009).  However, 
Mplus  excludes  cases  with  missing  data  on  any  covariates  if  only 
defined  as  exogenous  variables  (Muthen  &  Muthen,  1998-2015). 
To  use  FIML  for  missing  data  on  the  continuous  covariates  (i.e., 
IQ  and  SES)  as  well,  covariances  among  these  covariates  were 
estimated. 

The  amount  of  missing  values  was  high  (27.57%)  regarding 
math  school  grades  for  the  last  measurement  wave  (T5)  as  the 
low-achievement  track  students  left  school  after  grade  9.  Because 
of  this  high  amount  of  missing  data,  we  applied  the  technique  of 
multiple  imputation  to  handle  missing  data  on  students’  math 
school  grades  for  T5  which  were  imputed  using  the  math  school 
grades  the  students  had  obtained  at  the  previous  waves.  Five  sets 
of  imputed  data  were  created  which  were  used  for  all  analyses 
involving  school  grades  and  combined  afterward  (Little  &  Rubin, 
2002)  while  retaining  the  FIML  approach  for  estimating  missing 
data  on  the  remaining  variables  (i.e.,  self-concept  at  all  waves,  test 
scores  at  all  waves,  and  school  grades  at  Tl  to  T4). 

In  all  models,  one  factor  for  math  self-concept  was  assumed  for 
each  measurement  wave  defined  by  the  six  self-concept  items 
answered  by  the  students  at  the  corresponding  waves.  Correlated 
uniquenesses  for  the  same  self-concept  items  over  time  were 
included  in  these  models  to  account  for  the  shared  method  variance 
due  to  the  repeated  use  of  the  same  items  (Marsh  &  Hau,  1996).  In 
addition,  for  each  measurement  wave,  the  models  included  two 
single-indicator  achievement  factors  defined  by  students’  school 
grades  in  math  and  their  math  achievement  test  scores,  respec¬ 
tively. 


The  analyses  started  with  a  longitudinal  confirmatory  factor 
analysis  model  assuming  separate  self-concept  and  achievement 
factors  for  each  of  the  five  waves.  In  this  model,  the  self-concept 
and  achievement  factors  were  freely  estimated  across  time  with  the 
same  set  of  items  used  to  define  the  same  number  of  factors  at  each 
measurement  wave  (configural  invariance,  Millsap,  2011).  The 
analyses  continued  with  a  model  of  longitudinal  measurement 
invariance  by  constraining  the  factor  loadings  to  be  of  equal  size 
across  measurement  waves  (weak  measurement  invariance;  Mill- 
sap,  201 1).  This  model  served  to  test  whether  the  same  constructs 
were  measured  at  the  different  measurement  waves  (Widaman, 
Ferrer,  &  Conger,  2010). 

To  examine  the  generalizability  of  findings  across  students  from 
different  achievement  tracks,  students’  attended  school  track 
(high-achievement,  middle-achievement,  or  low-achievement 
track)  was  entered  as  a  grouping  variable  in  all  models.  To  test 
whether  the  same  constructs  were  measured  in  all  groups  of  school 
tracks,  we  estimated  a  model  assuming  invariant  factor  loadings  in 
the  three  groups  of  school  tracks.  We  then  stated  an  even  more 
restrictive  model  by  constraining  the  factor  loadings  to  be  simul¬ 
taneously  invariant  across  measurement  waves  and  group  to  ensure 
that  the  same  constructs  were  measured  at  each  measurement  wave 
in  the  three  groups  of  students  from  different  achievement  tracks. 

To  test  reciprocal  relations  between  self-concept  and  achieve¬ 
ment,  we  applied  cross-lagged  panel  models  and  started  with  a 
full-forward  model.  The  full-forward  model  included  all  possible 
(i.e.,  first-order  and  higher  order)  paths  for  the  stability  and  the 
cross-lagged  relations  among  the  constructs,  and  additionally  as¬ 
sumed  the  disturbances  of  constructs  to  be  correlated  within  each 
wave  (Figure  1;  Marsh  et  al.,  1999).  Based  on  this  complex  model, 
we  evaluated  more  parsimonious  models  with  fewer  paths.  In  this 
context,  we  first  assessed  the  need  to  include  both  first-order  and 
higher  order  paths  by  comparing  the  full-forward  model  with  a 
model  only  including  first-order  stability  and  cross-lagged  paths. 
Afterwards,  we  tested  whether  it  is  advantageous  to  incorporate 
first-order  and  higher  order  paths  for  both  the  stability  and  cross- 
lagged  paths.  For  this  purpose,  we  estimated  a  model  including 
first-order  and  higher  order  stability  paths  but  only  first-order 
cross-lagged  paths,  and  a  model  with  first-order  and  higher  order 
cross-lagged  paths  but  only  first-order  stability  paths.  In  the  next 
step,  the  three  covariates  (gender,  IQ,  and  SES)  measured  at  Tl 


(self-concept  and  achievement  factors);  straight  dashed  arrows  represent  first-order  and  higher  order  (here- 
second-order)  cross-lagged  effects  paths;  straight  solid  arrows  represent  first-order  and  higher  order  (here- 
second-order)  stability  paths;  curved  arrows  represent  covariances  between  factors. 
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were  included  in  the  selected  model  to  examine  whether  the 
findings  were  robust  when  controlling  for  these  variables. 

So  tar,  the  cross-lagged  paths  depicting  the  longitudinal  effects 
between  self-concept  (achievement)  and  achievement  (self- 
concept)  were  freely  estimated  across  time.  To  test  the  assumption 
of  developmental  equilibrium,  invariance  constraints  were  im¬ 
posed  on  these  paths.  The  cross-lagged  paths  from  one  variable  in 
one  wave  to  another  variable  in  a  subsequent  wave  were  assumed 
to  be  of  equal  size  across  all  measurement  points  (e.g.,  achieve¬ 
ment  T1  — »  self-concept  T2  =  achievement  T2  —>  self-concept 
T3  =  achievement  T3  -»  self-concept  T4  =  achievement  T4  -> 
self-concept  T5).  In  a  subsequent  model,  invariance  constraints  on 
the  stability  paths  were  included  in  terms  that  all  stability  estimates 
for  one  construct  were  restricted  to  be  of  the  same  size. 

For  presenting  the  relations  between  self-concept  and  achieve¬ 
ment,  we  report  the  StdYX  standardized  coefficients  provided  by 
Mplus  (Muthen  &  Muthen,  1998-2015),  except  for  the  effects  of 
gender.  The  StdYX  solution  is  based  on  the  variances  of  both  the 
continuous  independent  latent  variable  (X;  e.g.,  math  achievement) 
and  the  outcome  (dependent)  variable  (Y;  e.g.,  math  self-concept) 
and  interpreted  as  the  mean  change  of  Y  in  standard  deviation  units 
of  Y  for  one  standard  deviation  change  in  X.  For  gender  as  a  binary 
variable,  a  proper  standardized  estimate  results  from  standardizing 
the  dependent  variable  Y  only,  which  is  provided  by  the  StdY 
solution  in  Mplus  and  depicts  the  change  in  Y  (e.g.,  math  self- 
concept)  in  Y  standard  deviation  units  when  X  (i.e.,  gender) 
changes  from  zero  to  one. 

To  assess  the  fit  of  the  models,  we  rely  on  a  range  of  commonly 
applied  descriptive  goodness-of-fit  indices  (Marsh,  Hau,  &  Gray¬ 
son,  2005).  We  thus  report  the  comparative  fit  index  (CFI),  the 
Tucker-Lewis  index  (TLI),  the  root  mean  square  error  of  approx¬ 
imation  (RMSEA),  and  the  standardized  root-mean-square  residual 
(SRMR).  Values  above  .90  and  .95  for  the  CFI  and  TLI  represent 
acceptable  and  good  fit,  respectively  (Hu  &  Bentler,  1999).  With 
respect  to  the  RMSEA,  values  near  .05  imply  “close  fit,”  values 
near  .08  indicate  “fair  fit,”  and  values  above  .10  represent  “poor 
fit”  (Browne  &  Cudeck,  1993).  SRMR  values  below  .05  are 
interpreted  as  a  good  model  fit  (Diamantopoulos  &  Siguaw, 
2000)  but  Hu  and  Bentler  (1999)  proposed  a  less  strict  cut-off 
criterion  of  .08. 

The  invariance  models  can  be  conceptualized  as  nested  models 
which  only  differ  from  each  other  in  the  parameters  which  were  set 
invariant  across  time  and  group.  To  evaluate  invariance,  we  follow 
the  guidelines  proposed  by  Cheung  and  Rensvold  (2002)  and  Chen 
(2007),  according  to  which  invariance  should  not  be  rejected  if 
ACFI  <  —.01  and  ARMSEA  <  +.015  for  the  more  restrictive  as 
compared  with  the  less  restrictive  model.  The  cut-off  values  sug¬ 
gested  for  the  evaluation  of  latent  models  including  invariance 
models  should  be  considered  as  rough  guidelines  instead  of  golden 
rules.  Researchers  are  rather  advised  to  take  all  available  informa¬ 
tion  into  account  for  an  ultimate  judgment  of  latent  models,  in¬ 
cluding  parameter  estimates,  statistical  conformity,  and  theoretical 
adequacy  of  the  model  besides  the  fit  indices  (Marsh,  Hau,  &  Wen, 
2004). 

Results 

The  analyses  reported  herein  are  based  on  models  including 
both  school  grades  and  standardized  achievement  test  scores  as 


achievement  indicators,  but  the  same  series  of  models  was  also 
estimated  using  school  grades  and  achievement  test  scores  sepa¬ 
rately.  The  results  from  these  models  (i.e.,  using  either  school 
grades  or  achievement  test  scores)  are  reported  in  the  online 
supplemental  materials  (see  Models  SI  to  S7)  and  are  fully  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  findings  for  the  models  combining  school  grades 
and  achievement  test  scores. 

The  series  of  analyses  started  with  a  longitudinal  measurement 
model  assuming  separate  factors  for  math  self-concept,  math 
achievement  test  scores,  and  math  school  grades  at  each  measure¬ 
ment  wave  (Model  1  in  Table  1).  The  fit  of  this  model  was 
excellent  and  largely  maintained  when  imposing  invariance  of 
factor  loadings  across  time  (Model  2)  indicating  that  the  same 
constructs  were  measured  at  each  wave.  Model  3  included  stu¬ 
dents’  achievement  tracks  as  a  grouping  factor.  The  fit  indices  of 
this  model  still  indicated  good  fit  which  was  mostly  retained  when 
including  invariant  factor  loadings  across  school  tracks  (Model  4). 
This  finding  indicates  that  the  same  constructs  were  measured  in 
the  three  groups  of  students  attending  different  achievement  tracks. 
The  fit  indices  also  remained  in  the  area  of  good  model  fit  when 
assuming  an  even  more  restrictive  model  with  invariant  factor 
loadings  both  across  measurement  waves  and  school  tracks  (Model 
5).  This  finding  allowed  for  meaningful  longitudinal  analyses  and 
comparisons  across  school  tracks. 

Model  6  is  the  full-forward  model  for  describing  the  longitudi¬ 
nal  relations  between  math  self-concept,  math  achievement  test 
scores,  and  math  school  grades  for  students  from  different  achieve¬ 
ment  tracks.  This  model  incorporates  all  possible  first-order  and 
higher  order  paths  and  only  replaces  the  correlations  among  con¬ 
structs  by  path  coefficients.  Therefore,  it  is  statistically  equivalent 
to  Model  5  and  results  in  the  same  fit.  The  path  coefficients  of 
Model  6  (see  Table  S6  in  the  online  supplemental  materials) 
suggest  that  multicollinearity  might  be  at  play  since  some  coeffi¬ 
cients  for  self-concept-achievement  relations  had  implausible  neg¬ 
ative  and  small  coefficients  (Marsh,  Dowson,  Pietsch,  &  Walker, 
2004).  Hence,  the  full-forward  model  (Model  6)  was  compared  to 
a  less  complex  model  (Model  7),  which  included  only  first-order 
stability  and  cross-lagged  paths.  The  fit  of  Model  7  declined 
substantially  compared  to  the  full -forward  Model  6  (ACFI  =  —.017; 
ARMSEA  =  +.008),  suggesting  that  the  inclusion  of  any  higher  order 
paths  seems  to  be  warranted.  In  Model  8,  we  integrated  first-order 
and  higher  order  stability  paths,  but  only  first-order  cross-lagged 
paths.  Here,  the  fit  was  highly  similar  to  the  fit  resulting  from  the 
full-forward  Model  6.  However,  when  assuming  first-order  and 
higher  order  cross-lagged  paths  along  with  first-order  stability 
paths  (Model  9),  the  model  fit  substantially  declined  compared  to 
the  full-forward  Model  6  (ACFI  =  -.015;  ARMSEA  =  +.008). 
The  findings  thus  argue  for  the  integration  of  higher  order  stability 
paths  but  not  for  the  inclusion  of  higher  order  cross-lagged  paths 
leading  us  to  keep  Model  8. 

The  findings  resulting  from  Model  8  were  retained  when  adding 
the  effects  of  the  three  covariates,  that  is,  gender,  IQ,  and  SES, 
which  were  assumed  to  be  related  to  students’  math  self-concept, 
math  achievement  test  scores  and  math  school  grades  at  T1  in 
Model  10.  The  covariates  demonstrated  significant  effects  on  math 
self-concept,  math  school  grades,  and  math  achievement  test 
scores  (see  Table  S7  of  the  online  supplemental  materials). 

Model  1 1  then  served  to  test  the  assumption  of  developmental 
equilibrium.  For  this  purpose,  the  first-order  cross-lagged  paths 
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Table  1 

Goodness-of-Fit  Indices  of  the  Models  Including  School  Grades  and  Test  Scores  as  Achievement  Indicators 


Model 

x2 

df 

CFI 

TLI 

RMSEA 

SRMR 

1 

1121.292 

585 

.990 

.987 

.016 

.023 

CFA  longitudinal  measurement  model 

2 

1206.239 

605 

.989 

.986 

.017 

.027 

CFA  longitudinal  measurement  model;  invariance  of  factor  loadings 
across  time 

3 

2634.556 

1755 

.984 

.978 

.021 

.029 

Multi-group  CFA  longitudinal  measurement  model 

4 

2695.456 

1805 

.984 

.979 

.021 

.030 

Multi-group  CFA  longitudinal  measurement  model;  invariance  of 
factor  loadings  across  school  tracks 

5 

2780.448 

1824 

.982 

.977 

.021 

.034 

Multi-group  CFA  longitudinal  measurement  model;  invariance  of 
factor  loadings  across  school  tracks  and  time 

6 

2780.446 

1824 

.982 

.977 

.021 

.034 

Full-forward  cross-lagged  panel  model;  all  paths  freely  estimated 
across  school  tracks  and  time 

7 

3857.313 

1986 

.965 

.959 

.029 

.058 

Cross-lagged  panel  model;  only  first-order  stability  and  cross-lagged 
paths;  all  paths  freely  estimated  across  school  tracks  and  time 

8 

2951.810 

1932 

.981 

.977 

.022 

.036 

Cross-lagged  panel  model;  first-order  and  higher  order  stability  paths, 
but  only  first-order  cross-lagged  paths;  all  paths  freely  estimated 
across  school  tracks  and  time 

9 

3641.541 

1878 

.967 

.959 

.029 

.052 

Cross-lagged  panel  model;  first-order  and  higher  order  cross-lagged 
paths,  but  only  first-order  stability  paths;  all  paths  freely  estimated 
across  school  tracks  and  time 

10 

3540.821 

2265 

.977 

.972 

.022 

.037 

Cross-lagged  panel  model;  first-order  and  higher  order  stability  paths, 
but  only  first-order  cross-lagged  paths;  inclusion  of  control 
variables;  all  paths  freely  estimated  across  school  tracks  and  time 

11 

3769.556 

2331 

.974 

.970 

.023 

.042 

Cross-lagged  panel  model;  first-order  and  higher  order  stability  paths, 
but  only  first-order  cross-lagged  paths;  inclusion  of  control 
variables;  invariance  of  cross-lagged  paths  across  school  tracks  and 
time  (developmental  equilibrium) 

12 

3996.579 

2409 

.971 

.968 

.024 

.052 

Cross-lagged  panel  model;  first-order  and  higher  order  stability  paths, 
but  only  first-order  cross-lagged  paths;  inclusion  of  control 
variables;  invariance  of  cross-lagged  paths  and  (first-order  and 
higher  order)  stability  paths  across  school  tracks  and  time 

13 

4031.404 

2427 

.971 

.968 

.024 

.052 

Cross-lagged  panel  model;  first-order  and  higher  order  stability  paths, 
but  only  first-order  cross-lagged  paths;  inclusion  of  control 
variables;  invariance  of  cross-lagged  paths,  (first-order  and  higher 
order)  stability,  and  covariates  paths  across  school  tracks  and  time 

Note.  All  models  are  estimated  with  the  robust  maximum  likelihood  estimator;  all  chi-squares  are  significant  (p  <  .05).  CFA  =  confirmatory  factor 
analyses;  CFI  =  comparative  fit  index;  TLI  =  Tucker-Lewis  index;  RMSEA  =  root  mean  square  error  of  approximation;  SRMR  =  standardized  root  mean 
square  residual. 


between  former  self-concept  and  later  achievement  (both  school 
grades  and  test  scores)  and  the  first-order  cross-lagged  paths 
between  former  achievement  and  later  self-concept  were  respec¬ 
tively  set  to  be  equal  across  all  time  lags  and  groups  of  school 
tracks  (Model  11).  The  various  goodness-of-fit  indices  of  Model 
1 1  still  indicated  good  model  fit  and  did  not  demonstrate  a  sub¬ 
stantial  decline  (ACFI  =  —.003;  ARMSEA  =  +.001)  relative  to 
the  precedent  less  restrictive  Model  10  so  that  the  assumption  of 
developmental  equilibrium,  which  is  additionally  invariant  across 
school  tracks,  could  be  supported. 

Model  12  extends  Model  11  in  terms  of  invariance  constraints 
on  the  stability  coefficients.  More  concretely,  Model  12  assumed 
the  first-order  and  higher  order  stability  paths  of  all  three  con¬ 
structs  (i.e.,  math  self-concept,  math  grades,  and  math  achievement 
test  scores)  to  be  of  equal  size  across  measurement  waves  for  the 
three  school  tracks.  The  fit  of  this  restrictive  model  remained 
comparable  to  the  fit  of  Model  1 1  arguing  for  its  tenability. 

Finally,  Model  13  included  the  invariance  of  covariate  paths 
meaning  that  the  effects  of  the  three  covariates  (gender,  IQ,  and 
SES)  on  math  self-concept,  math  school  grades,  and  math 
achievement  test  scores  at  T1  are  of  similar  size  across  groups 
of  school  tracks.  The  model  fit  remained  stable  supporting  the 
appropriateness  of  this  highly  restrictive  model.  When  consid¬ 


ering  the  resulting  standardized  path  coefficients  of  this  final 
model  (see  Table  2),  it  is  obvious  that  math  self-concept  and 
math  achievement  (both  school  grades  and  test  scores)  were 
best  predicted  by  their  former  levels  given  the  substantial 
positive  coefficients  for  the  first-order  stability  paths.  However, 
the  significant  higher  order  stability  estimates  imply  that  the 
stability  of  constructs  does  not  only  address  consecutive  waves 
but  goes  further.  Second,  the  findings  demonstrated  reciprocal 
relations  between  math  self-concept  and  math  achievement  both 
in  terms  of  school  grades  and  achievement  test  scores.  The 
cross-lagged  paths  leading  from  math  self-concept  to  math 
achievement  and  those  leading  from  math  achievement  to  math 
self-concept  were  positive  and  significant  across  all  measure¬ 
ment  waves  in  the  three  groups  of  students  irrespective  of 
whether  achievement  was  operationalized  by  school  grades  or 
achievement  test  scores.  Considering  the  effects  of  the  covari¬ 
ates,  gender  was  found  to  have  a  significant  effect  on  math 
self-concept  with  boys  displaying  higher  levels.  Moreover,  stu¬ 
dents  with  a  higher  IQ  demonstrated  higher  levels  of  math 
self-concept  whereas  students’  SES  was  found  to  be  unrelated 
to  math  self-concept.  Boys  and  girls  were  found  to  obtain 
similar  school  grades  in  math,  whereas  students  of  higher  SES 
and  higher  IQ  were  found  to  earn  higher  grades.  Regarding 
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Table  2 


Standardized  Paths  Coefficients  of  Model  13 


Time 

High- 

achievement 

track 

Middle-  Low- 

achievement  achievement 
track  track 

High-  Middle- 

achievement  achievement 
track  track 

Low- 

achievement 

track 

High- 

achievement 

track 

Middle- 

achievement 

track 

Low- 

achievement 

track 

Stability 

Math  self-concept 

Math  grades 

Math  test  scores 

T1-T2 

.506* 

.537* 

.538* 

.466* 

.460* 

.473’ 

.525* 

.499* 

.492* 

T1-T3 

.140* 

.147* 

.150* 

.129* 

.132* 

.132* 

.201* 

.201’ 

.196’ 

T1-T4 

.067* 

.071’ 

.069* 

.083* 

.082* 

.086* 

.105* 

.103’ 

.097* 

T1-T5 

.035 

.036 

.037 

.022 

.021 

.022 

.044* 

.045 

.041* 

T2-T3 

.522* 

.518* 

.525* 

.416* 

.430* 

.417* 

.445* 

.468’ 

.462* 

T2-T4 

.143* 

.143* 

.139* 

.122* 

.123* 

.124* 

.182* 

.187’ 

.179’ 

T2-T5 

.068* 

.067* 

.068* 

.080* 

.078* 

.080* 

.089* 

.095* 

.088* 

T3-T4 

.518* 

.522* 

.500’ 

.439* 

.428* 

.447* 

.475* 

.466* 

.451* 

T3-T5 

.143* 

.141* 

.140* 

.131* 

.124* 

.131* 

.182* 

.184* 

.173* 

T4-T5 

.520* 

.509’ 

.530* 

.448* 

.434* 

.441* 

.446* 

.460* 

.446* 

Cross-lagged  paths 

Math  grades 

—*■  math  self-concept 

Math  self-concept  — »  math  grades 

Math  self-concept  — >  math  test  scores 

T1-T2 

.088* 

.090’ 

.093* 

.047* 

.049* 

.049* 

.056* 

.054’ 

.056* 

T2-T3 

.083* 

.085* 

.086* 

.046* 

.046* 

.045* 

.056* 

.054* 

.056* 

T3-T4 

.087* 

.087* 

.087* 

.046* 

.046* 

.046* 

.059* 

.056* 

.055* 

T4-T5 

.086* 

.087* 

.087* 

.048* 

.045* 

.048* 

.058* 

.057* 

.056* 

Math  test-scores  — »  math  self-concept 

Math  test  scores  — >  math  grades 

Math  grades 

— »  math  test  scores 

T1-T2 

.089* 

.093* 

.088* 

.164* 

.166* 

.157’ 

.132* 

.123* 

.132* 

T2-T3 

.077* 

.084* 

.082* 

.134* 

.148* 

.137* 

.122* 

.120* 

.124* 

T3-T4 

.079* 

.082* 

.077* 

.137* 

.140* 

.138* 

.134* 

.126* 

.129’ 

T4—T5 

.075* 

.078* 

.079* 

.134* 

.135* 

.139* 

.131* 

.131* 

.125* 

Covariates 

Effects  on  math  self-concept  (Tl) 

Effects  on 

math  grades  (Tl) 

Effects  on  math  test  scores  (Tl) 

Gender 

.617* 

.599* 

.580* 

.057 

.058 

.054 

.367* 

.362* 

.370* 

IQ 

.207* 

.190* 

.200’ 

.350* 

.335* 

.341* 

.421* 

.392’ 

.435* 

SES 

.016 

.017 

.016 

.087* 

.091* 

.083* 

.068* 

.070’ 

.069* 

Note.  Gender  is  coded  0  =  female,  1  =  male.  Coefficients  based  on  StdYX  standardization  within  Mplus  (i.e.,  standardization  of  independent  and 
dependent  variables)  are  provided  for  all  effects  except  effects  involving  gender.  For  effects  involving  gender,  coefficients  based  on  StdY  standardization 
are  provided.  SES  =  socioeconomic  status. 

*p  <  .05. 


math  achievement  test  scores,  boys,  students  with  higher  IQ 
levels,  and  students  of  higher  SES  were  found  to  demonstrate 
higher  test  scores.  All  these  results  were  invariant  across  stu¬ 
dents  from  different  school  tracks  indicating  a  high  level  of 
generalizability.2 

Discussion 

Even  though  the  REM  for  self-concept-achievement  relations  has 
been  extensively  studied  (Huang,  2011;  Marsh  &  Craven,  2006),  our 
study  extends  previous  research  and  provides  some  of  the  strongest 
evidence  for  the  REM  so  far.  In  essence,  the  present  study  revealed 
reciprocal  relations  between  math  self-concept  and  math  achievement 
that  were  robust  and  generalizable  in  various  ways. 

The  robustness  and  generalizability  of  the  REM  first  becomes 
evident  in  terms  of  generalizability  across  time.  The  results  supported 
the  assumption  of  developmental  equilibrium  since  both  types  of 
cross-lagged  paths  were  found  to  be  of  similar  sizes  across  the 
extensive  time  span  of  this  study  including  five  waves.  Thus,  within 


skill  development  effects  and  within  self-enhancement  effects,  the 
effects  seem  to  be  invariant  at  least  throughout  the  years  of  German 
students’  mandatory  secondary  schooling.  Interventions  should  there¬ 
fore  pursue  a  dual  approach  targeting  the  enhancement  of  both  stu¬ 
dents’  self-concept  and  achievement  (Craven,  Marsh,  &  Burnett, 
2003;  O’Mara,  Marsh,  Craven,  &  Debus,  2006). 

The  generalizability  of  reciprocal  effects  between  math  self- 
concept  and  math  achievement,  including  developmental  equilib¬ 
rium,  was  further  supported  by  considering  students  from  different 
achievement  tracks  of  the  German  secondary  school  system.  Pre¬ 
vious  studies  demonstrated  the  generalizability  of  the  REM  across 
different  student  characteristics  such  as  age  (Guay  et  al.,  2003), 


2  To  check  the  robustness  of  the  findings,  the  same  series  of  analyses 
was  conducted  using  sampling  weights.  The  results  are  reported  in  the 
online  supplemental  materials  (see  Tables  S8  to  S15).  The  results  are  the 
same  as  those  presented  herein  when  not  using  sampling  weights,  docu¬ 
menting  the  robustness  of  the  analysis. 
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gender  (Marsh,  Trautwein,  et  al.,  2005),  and  culture  (Chen,  Yeh, 
Hwang,  &  Lin,  2013;  Marsh  et  al.,  2002).  This  study  broadens  this 
line  of  research  by  demonstrating  generalizability  of  the  REM 
across  students  attending  different  achievement  tracks  who  might 
experience  different  learning  environments  (Klieme  &  Rakoczy, 
2003;  Kunter  et  al.,  2005).  Practically,  this  finding  implies  that  the 
above  mentioned  dual  intervention  approach  for  enhancing  stu¬ 
dents’  self-concept  and  achievement  is  beneficial  for  a  wide  range 
of  students. 

The  robustness  of  reciprocal  effects  between  math  self-concept 
and  math  achievement  is  further  reflected  by  the  fact  that  the 
resulting  pattern  of  relations  persists  when  including  students’ 
gender,  SES,  and  IQ  as  covariates.  Hence,  the  assumptions  of  the 
REM  even  remain  in  place  when  controlling  for  other  major 
determinants  of  students’  math  self-concept  and  math  achieve¬ 
ment. 

Finally,  the  generalizability  and  robustness  of  the  REM  as 
demonstrated  in  our  study  addresses  achievement  indicators. 
Given  that  school  grades  and  standardized  achievement  test 
scores  each  have  their  advantages  and  disadvantages,  research 
benefits  from  including  both  achievement  indicators  in  empir¬ 
ical  studies  (Marsh  et  al.,  2014).  Previous  studies  have  indi¬ 
cated  that  the  REM  holds  when  considering  school  grades  and 
achievement  test  scores  separately  (e.g.,  Moller  et  al.,  2014), 
but  only  one  study  so  far  has  integrated  school  grades  and 
achievement  test  scores  in  a  combined  model  (Marsh,  Trau¬ 
twein,  et  al.,  2005).  Given  that  the  latter  study  only  included 
two  measurement  waves,  the  present  study  spanning  five  waves 
is  a  considerable  enrichment.  In  fact,  it  supported  reciprocal 
self-concept — achievement  relations  for  both  school  grades  and 
achievement  test  scores  in  math  in  combined  models  across  five 
measurement  waves,  additionally  demonstrating  developmental 
equilibrium  and  invariance  across  school  tracks. 

Besides  providing  evidence  of  the  strong  robustness  and  gener¬ 
alizability  of  the  REM,  the  present  study  contributes  to  method¬ 
ological  approaches  to  the  REM.  It  illustrates  the  advantage  of 
starting  with  a  full-forward  model  in  which  all  possible  paths  are 
estimated  and  which  thus  includes  first-order  and  higher  order 
stability  and  cross-lagged  paths.  As  exemplified  in  this  study,  such 
a  complex  model  can  serve  as  the  starting  point  for  deriving  and 
empirically  testing  more  parsimonious  and  less  complex  models. 
Accordingly,  we  could  demonstrate  that  there  was  no  additional 
benefit  of  including  both  first-order  and  higher  order  cross-lagged 
paths,  but  the  incorporation  of  both  first-order  and  higher  order 
stability  paths  contributed  to  significantly  better  models.  Substan¬ 
tively,  this  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  self-concept  and  achieve¬ 
ment  are  of  high  stability  that  lasts  longer  than  across  two  imme¬ 
diately  adjacent  measurement  waves  (Marsh  &  O’ Mara,  2008a). 

A  further  methodological  advice  that  can  be  derived  from  this 
study  targets  the  need  to  include  covariates  which  also  relate  to 
students’  self-concept  and  achievement.  Consistent  with  previous 
studies  (Fredricks  &  Eccles,  2002;  Jacobs  et  al.,  2002;  Watt,  2004), 
boys  were  found  to  display  higher  levels  of  math  self-concept. 
Boys  were  also  found  to  perform  better  on  the  math  achievement 
test,  but  boys  and  girls  obtained  similar  school  grades  in  math. 
This  finding  corresponds  to  previous  studies  indicating  that  gender 
differences  in  math  achievement  might  vary  contingent  upon  the 
achievement  indicator  used,  and  that  despite  boys’  consistent  su¬ 
perior  levels  of  math  self-concept,  gender  differences  in  math 


achievement  are  less  consistent  (Hyde  et  al.,  1990,  Leahey  &  Guo, 
2001;  Lindberg,  Hyde,  Petersen,  &  Linn,  2010).  Future  research 
should  also  consider  the  situation  and  environmental  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  students’  math  achievement  is  assessed.  For 
example,  according  to  the  stereotype  threat  paradigm  (Nguyen  & 
Ryan,  2008;  Steele,  1997),  females’  math  achievement  might  be 
lower  when  the  stereotype  that  girls  are  poorer  in  math  than  boys 
is  activated,  as  compared  to  test  situations  when  this  gender 
stereotype  is  not  prevalent. 

This  study  followed  a  traditional  cross-lagged  modeling  ap¬ 
proach  to  investigate  reciprocal  effects  between  self-concept  and 
achievement  which  delivers  easily  interpretable  results  and  facil¬ 
itates  comparability  across  numerous  previous  studies  on  the  REM 
that  also  utilized  this  approach  (e.g.,  Guay  et  al.,  2003;  Marsh  et 
al.,  2007;  Marsh,  Trautwein,  et  al.,  2005;  Moller  et  al.,  2011,  2014; 
Niepel  et  al.,  2014;  Seaton  et  al.,  2014).  However,  the  standard 
cross-lagged  panel  modeling  approach  has  recently  been  criticized 
(Hamaker,  Kuiper,  &  Grasman,  2015)  mainly  because  of  the 
lacking  separation  between  the  within-person  level  and  the 
between-person  level  which  would  enable  consideration  of  trait¬ 
like  (i.e.,  stable)  individual  differences.  Hence,  it  might  be  worth¬ 
while  to  consider  the  application  of  proposed  alternative  models  to 
the  REM  in  the  future.  Alternative  models  should  also  be  taken 
into  account  for  the  math  achievement  test.  In  this  study,  achieve¬ 
ment  test  scores  were  scaled  based  on  a  one-parameter  logistic  IRT 
model,  but  alternative  estimations  including  two-parameter  models 
could  be  used  in  order  to  test  the  generalizability  of  findings. 
Indeed,  there  has  been  a  long  debate  on  the  advantages  of  one- 
parameter  relative  to  two-parameter  IRT  models  (Bergan,  2013), 
and  this  debate  might  benefit  from  the  application  and  comparison 
of  both  approaches  to  the  same  study  and  research  question. 

In  light  of  the  consistently  demonstrated  separation  between 
math  and  verbal  self-concepts  (Moller,  Pohlmann,  Roller,  & 
Marsh,  2009),  further  investigations  are  needed  to  generalize  the 
present  findings  to  the  verbal  domain.  In  this  context,  it  might  not 
only  be  worthwhile  to  study  the  math  and  verbal  domains  sepa¬ 
rately  but  to  also  investigate  different  domains  simultaneously 
(Marsh  et  al.,  2014).  Furthermore,  since  only  self-concept  opera¬ 
tionalized  as  students’  perceptions  of  competence  was  considered, 
further  variables  for  students’  self-perceptions  should  be  addressed 
such  as  affect  self-perceptions  (Arens  et  al.,  2011;  Marsh  et  al., 
2013).  Finally,  beyond  achievement,  it  might  be  worthwhile  to 
take  a  broader  range  of  outcome  variables  such  as  goal  orientations 
(Seaton  et  al.,  2014),  effort  (Trautwein,  Ludtke,  Schnyder,  & 
Niggli,  2006)  or  emotions  (Pekrun,  2006)  into  account. 

Given  that  this  study  investigated  students  attending  the  second¬ 
ary  school  years,  further  long-term  studies  should  focus  on  pre¬ 
school  or  elementary  school  years  as  the  present  findings  cannot  be 
generalized  to  younger  students.  It  can  be  assumed  that  secondary 
school  students  have  established  a  self-concept  that  is  sufficiently 
stable  to  impact  on  later  achievement  (Wigfield  &  Karpathian, 
1991).  This  might,  however,  not  yet  be  the  case  in  preschool  and 
elementary  school  years  when  self-enhancement  effects  might 
predominate  (Arens  et  al.,  2016;  Chapman  &  Tunmer,  1997;  Chen 
et  al.,  2013,  Helmke  &  van  Aken,  1995).  Studies  covering  a  wide 
time  frame  would  be  worthwhile  to  gain  insight  into  the  onset  of 
reciprocal  relations  and  developmental  equilibrium  in  these  rela¬ 
tions. 
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In  sum,  the  present  study  provides  relevant  insights  into  research 
on  reciprocal  relations  between  self-concept  and  achievement.  In 
essence,  the  assumption  of  developmental  equilibrium  could  be 
supported,  substantiating  the  robustness  of  relations  from  self- 
concept  to  achievement  and  from  achievement  to  self-concept 
across  a  long  time  interval  of  five  waves.  The  robustness  of 
reciprocal  effects  was  further  substantiated  by  the  generalizability 
of  the  findings  across  achievement  indicators  and  school  tracks 
even  when  controlling  for  important  covariates.  As  such,  although 
the  REM  has  been  well  established  and  become  an  inherent  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  self-concept  construct  (Marsh  &  Craven,  2006), 
the  present  study  has  pointed  out  remaining  important  questions  on 
reciprocal  self-concept — achievement  relations,  delivered  answers 
to  these  questions,  and  once  again  underscored  the  generalizability 
and  robustness  of  the  REM  at  least  for  secondary  school  students. 
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This  study  focused  on  the  joint  effects  of  teachers  and  peer  groups  as  predictors  of  change  in  students’ 
engagement  during  the  first  year  of  middle  school,  when  the  importance  of  peer  relationships  normatively 
increases  and  the  quality  of  teacher-student  relationships  typically  declines.  To  explore  cumulative  and 
contextualized  joint  effects,  the  study  utilized  3  sources  of  information  about  an  entire  cohort  of  366  sixth 
graders  in  a  small  town:  Peer  groups  were  identified  using  sociocognitive  mapping;  students  reported  on 
teacher  involvement;  and  teachers  reported  on  each  student’s  engagement.  Consistent  with  models  of 
cumulative  effects,  peer  group  engagement  and  teacher  involvement  each  uniquely  predicted  changes  in 
students’  engagement.  Consistent  with  contextualized  models  suggesting  differential  susceptibility,  peer 
group  engagement  was  a  more  pronounced  predictor  of  changes  in  engagement  for  students  who 
experienced  relatively  low  involvement  from  teachers.  These  peer  effects  were  positive  or  negative 
depending  on  the  engagement  versus  disaffection  of  each  student’s  peer  group.  Person-centered  analyses 
also  revealed  cumulative  and  contextualized  effects.  Most  engaged  were  students  who  experienced 
support  from  both  social  partners;  steepest  engagement  declines  were  found  when  students  affiliated  with 
disaffected  peers  and  experienced  teachers  as  relatively  uninvolved.  High  teacher  involvement  partially 
protected  students  from  the  motivational  costs  of  affiliating  with  disaffected  peers,  and  belonging  to 
engaged  peer  groups  partially  buffered  students’  engagement  from  the  effects  of  low  teacher  involve¬ 
ment.  These  findings  suggest  that,  although  peer  groups  and  teachers  are  each  important  individually,  a 
complete  understanding  of  their  contributions  to  students’  engagement  requires  the  examination  of  their 
joint  effects. 

Keywords:  student  engagement,  peer  influence,  teacher  influence,  differential  susceptibility,  joint  effects 


The  construct  of  academic  engagement  has  sparked  consider¬ 
able  enthusiasm  in  both  research  and  educational  communities  in 
recent  decades  for  three  reasons.  First,  engagement  is  a  robust 
predictor  of  academic  success,  showing  links  to  students’  learning 
(Blondal  &  Adalbjamardottir,  2012),  retention  and  graduation 
(Finn,  1989),  and  educational  achievement  and  attainment  (Finn  & 
Zimmer,  2012),  across  all  educational  grade  levels  (Hughes  & 
Kwok,  2007;  Shemoff,  Csikszentmihalyi,  Shneider,  &  Shemoff, 
2003;  Skinner,  Kindermann,  Connell,  &  Wellborn,  2009;  Ullah  & 
Wilson,  2007).  Second,  engagement  seems  to  offer  some  protec¬ 
tion  from  developmentally  risky  behaviors,  such  as  drop-out  and 
delinquency  (Fall  &  Roberts,  2012;  Li  &  Lemer,  2011;  Wang  & 
Fredricks,  2014;  Wang  &  Peck,  2013),  especially  during  early  and 
middle  adolescence,  when  these  behaviors  are  otherwise  norma¬ 
tively  on  the  rise.  And  third,  studies  indicate  that  engagement  is 
malleable  and  so  open  to  intervention  efforts  (e.g.,  Anderson, 
Christenson,  Sinclair,  &  Lehr,  2004). 

In  recent  years,  a  fourth  source  of  enthusiasm  about  the  con¬ 
struct  of  engagement  has  emerged,  as  motivational  researchers 
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have  begun  to  explore  the  overlap  between  engagement,  a  con¬ 
struct  grounded  in  educational,  psychological,  and  sociological 
traditions  targeting  antidotes  to  student  drop-out  (Finn,  1989; 
Newmann,  1992;  Rumberger  &  Rotermund,  2012),  and  research 
on  achievement  motivation,  an  area  of  study  grounded  in  the  older 
and  broader  field  of  motivation  (Deci,  1992;  Weiner,  1990).  Lead¬ 
ers  in  the  field  have  recently  suggested  that  student  engagement 
may  be  considered  an  outcome  of  motivation  and,  as  a  result, 
research  on  engagement  is  now  included  in  definitive  reviews  of 
motivational  research  (e.g.,  Wentzel  &  Miele,  2016;  Wigfield  et 
al.,  2015).  Some  motivational  theorists  even  argue  that  classroom 
engagement,  defined  as  students’  ongoing,  active,  and  energized 
participation  in  academic  tasks,  is  a  potential  marker  of  a  moti¬ 
vated  state,  and  so  can  be  considered  an  observable  manifestation 
of  the  energy  and  persistence  generated  by  underlying  motivation 
(R.  M.  Ryan  &  Deci,  2009;  Skinner,  Kindermann,  Connell,  et  al., 
2009;  Wang  &  Degol,  2014).  Viewing  engagement  from  a  moti¬ 
vational  perspective  opens  up  the  possibility  that  many  of  the 
factors  already  established  as  important  predictors  of  motivational 
development  may  also  serve  to  support  students’  classroom  en¬ 
gagement  (Reeve,  2012;  Skinner,  2016;  Wang  &  Eccles,  2012). 

In  fact,  much  of  the  research  examining  the  ways  in  which 
students’  engagement  can  be  shaped  by  their  interpersonal  rela¬ 
tionships  in  school  has  relied  on  motivational  accounts  of  the 
influences  of  teachers  and  peers  (Martin  &  Dowson,  2009;  Went¬ 
zel,  2009a,  2009b).  To  date,  studies  have  largely  concentrated  on 
the  role  of  teachers  (Quin,  in  press;  Roeser,  Eccles,  &  Sameroff, 
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2000;  Wentzel,  1997),  but  in  recent  years,  research  has  begun  to 
expand  to  include  friends,  classmates,  and  peer  groups  (Wentzel  & 
Ramani,  2016).  Up  until  now,  however,  few  studies  have  looped 
back  to  examine  the  role  of  peer  groups  in  combination  with 
students’  relationships  with  teachers,  despite  previous  work  that 
documents  the  centrality  of  teachers  to  student  motivation  and 
engagement  (Quin,  in  press;  Wentzel,  2009b).  Guided  by  ecolog¬ 
ical  models  of  schools  as  complex  social  systems  (Bronfenbrenner 
&  Morris,  2006),  the  purpose  of  the  current  study  was  to  provide 
a  more  contextualized  view  of  peer  group  contributions  to  aca¬ 
demic  engagement,  by  considering  how  their  impact  could  be 
shaped  by  students’  relationships  with  teachers,  specifically,  stu¬ 
dents’  experiences  of  their  teachers’  involvement. 

A  Social-Ecological  Model  of  the  Impact  of  Teachers 
and  Peers  on  Student  Engagement 

The  present  study  was  framed  by  an  ecological  perspective.  This 
framework  suggests  that  complex  social  ecologies,  like  schools, 
can  be  conceptualized  as  multifaceted  systems  that  contain  multi¬ 
ple  subsystems,  and  these  subsystems  work  together  to  shape 
student  development.  If  peer  groups  represent  one  such  subsystem 
and  teacher-student  relationships  represent  a  second,  then  an  eco¬ 
logical  perspective  suggests  that  it  may  be  important  to  examine 
them  jointly,  and  posits  two  primary  ways  in  which  they  can  work 
together.  First,  teachers  and  peer  groups  may  exert  “cumulative”  or 
additive  influences,  in  which  the  contributions  of  social  partners 
accrue  in  their  effects  and  in  which,  despite  some  overlap,  each 
may  provide  essential  supports  that  the  other  cannot.  Second,  the 
influences  of  teachers  and  peer  groups  may  be  “contextualized”  or 
interactive,  in  that  the  impact  of  one  set  of  social  partners  may 
depend  on  the  nature  of  the  other.  Many  kinds  of  contextualized 
interactions  among  subsystems  can  be  imagined,  such  as  compen¬ 
satory  effects,  in  which  support  from  one  social  partner  protects 
students  from  the  negative  impact  of  the  other,  or  amplifying 
effects,  in  which  the  positive  or  negative  attributes  of  one  social 
partner  magnify  the  corresponding  positive  or  negative  effects  of 
the  other.  Such  a  perspective  suggests  that  the  effects  of  peer 
groups  may  be  both  cumulative  and  contextualized — peers  not 
only  provide  unique  supports  to  academic  engagement,  but  their 
effects  also  depend  on  the  quality  of  students’  relationships  with 
teachers.  Although  an  ecological  perspective  highlights  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  joint  effects  of  teachers  and  peers,  it  does  not  specify  how 
and  why  teacher  involvement  might  temper  the  influence  of  peer 
groups.  For  guidance  on  these  more  specific  questions,  we  turned 
to  Self-Determination  Theory  (SDT;  Connell  &  Wellborn,  1991; 
Deci  &  Ryan,  1985)  and  theories  of  Stage-Environment  Fit  (SEF; 
Eccles  et  al.,  1993;  Eccles  &  Roeser,  2009). 

Teacher  Involvement  and  Student  Engagement 

SDT  posits  that  all  people,  including  students  in  classrooms, 
have  fundamental  psychological  needs  for  relatedness,  compe¬ 
tence,  and  autonomy.  When  those  needs  are  fulfilled  by  participa¬ 
tion  in  an  enterprise,  like  school,  individuals  will  more  construc¬ 
tively  take  part  in  the  activities  of  that  enterprise;  for  example, 
students  will  engage  more  fully  with  learning  activities  in  class¬ 
rooms  and  cooperate  more  willingly  with  school  rules  (R.  M.  Ryan 
&  Deci,  2009).  Consistent  with  this  theory,  decades  of  research 


have  shown  that  students  evince  greater  engagement  when  teach¬ 
ers  provide  higher  levels  of  support  for  students  motivational 
needs,  including  warmth,  pedagogical  caring  (Wentzel,  1997), 
closeness  (Hamre  &  Pianta,  2001),  acceptance  (Wentzel,  1994), 
help,  direction  (A.  M.  Ryan  &  Shin,  2011),  involvement,  provision 
of  structure,  and  autonomy  support  (Klem  &  Connell,  2004;  Skin¬ 
ner  &  Belmont,  1993;  see  Quin,  in  press,  for  a  review).  A  primary 
pathway  through  which  teacher  motivational  support  shapes  en¬ 
gagement  is  by  helping  students  feel  more  efficacious,  autono¬ 
mous,  welcome,  and  safe,  and  to  better  internalize  educational 
values  (Connell  &  Wellborn,  1991;  Deci  &  Ryan,  1985;  Reeve, 
2012;  Skinner  &  Belmont,  1993;  Wentzel,  1999,  2009b;  Wigfield 
et  al.,  2015). 

Although  studies  have  identified  a  wide  band  of  teacher  behav¬ 
iors  that  promote  student  motivation  and  engagement,  research 
suggests  that  central  among  them  is  teacher  provision  of  pedagog¬ 
ical  caring  (Wentzel,  1997)  or  involvement  (Skinner  &  Belmont, 
1993),  which  focuses  on  a  constellation  of  teacher  behaviors, 
including  warmth,  affection,  and  enjoyment,  that  mark  a  close  and 
caring  teacher-student  relationship.  One  pathway  through  which 
teacher  involvement  seems  to  support  student  motivation  and 
engagement  is  by  fostering  students’  sense  of  belonging  (Oster- 
man,  2000;  Goodenow,  1993),  relatedness  (Furrer  &  Skinner, 
2003),  or  attachment  to  school  (Libbey,  2004).  According  to  SDT, 
relatedness  to  teachers  (and  other  social  partners)  acts  like  “psy¬ 
chological  glue”  that  connects  students  to  school  and  promotes 
their  engagement.  From  this  perspective,  high-quality  student- 
teacher  relationships,  characterized  by  involvement  and  affection, 
are  a  foundation  upon  which  the  development  of  motivation  and 
engagement  depend  (Eccles  &  Roeser,  2009;  Reeve,  2012;  Went¬ 
zel,  2009a;  Wigfield  et  al.,  2015). 

At  the  same  time,  SEF  alerts  researchers  to  the  importance  of 
early  adolescence  and  the  transition  to  middle  school  as  a  time 
when  students’  needs  for  relatedness  may  become  increasingly 
strained.  Just  when  young  adolescents  are  testing  their  fledgling 
independence  from  parents  by  reaching  out  for  closer  connections 
to  peers  and  adults  outside  the  home,  like  teachers,  the  quality  of 
students’  relationships  with  teachers  begins  to  decline  (according 
to  reports  from  both  students  and  teachers;  Wigfield  et  al.,  2015). 
These  declines  may  be  due  at  least  in  part  to  organizational 
changes  in  which  students  shift  from  having  few  to  many  teachers 
per  day,  making  it  more  difficult  to  build  close  connections  (Eccles 
&  Roeser,  2009).  SEF  highlights  this  stage- environment  mis¬ 
match,  and  suggests  that  declines  in  the  quality  of  teacher-student 
relationships,  which  parallel  declines  in  student  engagement,  may 
be  a  major  contributor  to  losses  in  engagement  and  motivation 
over  the  transition  to  middle  school  (Eccles  &  Roeser,  2009; 
Wigfield  et  al.,  2015).  Because  of  its  centrality  in  promoting 
student  motivation  and  its  well-documented  decline  at  the  middle 
school  transition,  the  current  study  focused  on  the  role  of  teacher 
involvement,  specifically,  students’  experiences  of  their  teachers 
as  involved  (affectionate,  caring,  and  dependable)  as  a  potential 
predictor  of  students’  engagement  in  the  classroom. 

Challenges  to  Examining  Teachers’  Involvement 

While  studies  converge  on  the  importance  of  teacher  involve¬ 
ment  to  student  engagement  and  motivation,  researchers  who  aim 
to  assess  teachers’  influence  during  middle  school  still  face  distinct 
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challenges  (Wentzel,  2009b).  Although  the  identification  of  stu¬ 
dents  teachers  may  be  straightforward,  identifying  those  teachers 
who  are  best  positioned  to  influence  students’  engagement  is  not. 
This  is  a  particularly  thorny  issue  for  research  in  middle  schools, 
where  students  interact  with  multiple  teachers  throughout  the  day. 
1  o  overcome  this  problem,  many  researchers  use  measures  that 
assess  students  experiences  of  their  teachers  in  general  (e.g., 
Wang  &  Eccles,  2012),  thereby  allowing  students  themselves  to 
aggregate  the  most  salient  influences.  In  support  of  this  practice, 
researchers  have  used  questionnaires  tapping  students’  perceptions 
of  teacher  involvement  that  include  the  stem  “My  teacher  .  .  .”  in 
longitudinal  studies  from  elementary  school  through  middle  school 
(e.g.,  De  Laet,  et  al.,  2015;  Skinner  &  Belmont,  1993).  Evidence  of 
the  functioning  of  these  scores  over  time  indicates  that,  at  least 
under  these  conditions,  such  measures  maintain  their  key  psycho¬ 
metric  and  validity  characteristics  (Skinner,  Kindermann,  &  Fur- 
rer,  2009;  Skinner,  Zimmer-Gembeck,  Connell,  Eccles,  &  Well¬ 
born,  1998). 

Peer  Groups  and  Student  Engagement 

Multiple  strands  of  research  have  converged  on  the  conclusion 
that  classmates  and  friends  also  play  a  significant  role  in  student 
motivation  and  engagement  in  school  (Wentzel,  2009a).  Although 
much  of  this  research  has  focused  on  close,  reciprocated  friend¬ 
ships  as  sources  of  enjoyment  and  correlates  of  success  in  school 
(Altermatt  &  Pomerantz,  2005;  Bemdt,  Hawkins,  &  Jiao,  1999; 
Hallinan  &  Williams,  1990;  Ladd,  1990),  a  growing  number  of 
studies  have  examined  the  role  of  naturally  occurring  peer  groups. 
This  work  explores  the  proposition  that  one  way  peers  influence 
student  engagement,  motivation,  and  achievement  is  through  prox¬ 
imal  processes  that  occur  in  frequent  social  interactions  within 
self-selected  groups  of  peers  (Kindermann,  2007;  A.  M.  Ryan, 
2000,  2001).  A  key  idea  is  that  participation  in  groups  of  peers 
who  are  engaged  or  disaffected  from  school  has  the  potential,  in 
addition  to  the  contributions  of  friendship  relationships  and  dyadic 
interactions  with  peers,  to  impact  students’  own  emotional  and 
behavioral  engagement  in  the  classroom  (Kindermann  &  Skinner, 
2012).  Theories  of  peer  group  influence  have  suggested  that  their 
effects  may  be  conveyed  through  multiple  channels.  They  may  be 
transmitted  directly,  through  mechanisms  of  socialization,  includ¬ 
ing  modeling,  reinforcement,  encouragement,  or  pressure  to  con¬ 
form  to  group  norms  (Altermatt  &  Pomerantz,  2005;  Harris,  1995; 
Kindermann,  2003;  Lynch,  Lemer,  &  Leventhal,  2013),  as  well  as 
indirectly,  for  example,  by  fulfilling  needs  for  relatedness  (Ander- 
man  &  Anderman,  1999;  Nelson  &  DeBacker,  2008;  Furrer  & 
Skinner,  2003)  or  providing  academic  help  and  support  (Lempers 
&  Clark-Lempers,  1992;  Wentzel  &  Watkins,  2011). 

Peer  groups,  which  can  be  viewed  as  largely  self-selected  social 
contexts,  provide  opportunities  for  dyadic  interactions  and  the 
formation  of  friendship  relationships  with  similar  peers  (Kinder¬ 
mann  &  Skinner,  2012).  Because  peer  groups  tend  to  be  selected 
based  on  similarity  (i.e.,  homophily),  such  groups  can  create  a 
more  concentrated  or  intensified  local  context  that,  in  the  case  of 
engagement  and  disaffection,  may  surround  students  who  are 
already  engaged  with  a  higher  concentration  of  engaged  peers,  and 
expose  students  who  are  already  somewhat  disaffected  to  a  higher 
concentration  of  disaffected  peers,  thus  potentially  amplifying 
individuals’  initial  motivational  states  over  time.  For  example, 


studies  have  shown  that  peer  groups’  average  engagement  levels  at 
the  beginning  of  the  school  year  are  small  but  robust  predictors  of 
changes  in  students’  teacher-reported  engagement  over  the  year, 
during  both  elementary  and  middle  school  (Kindermann,  1993, 
2007).  In  the  same  vein,  A.  M.  Ryan  (2001)  found  that  middle 
school  students  who  affiliated  with  peers  who  disliked  school 
showed  the  steepest  declines  in  their  own  enjoyment  of  school. 
Because  of  their  potential  importance  to  the  development  of  stu¬ 
dents’  engagement,  the  current  study  focused  on  the  role  of  peer 
groups,  specifically,  the  extent  to  which  the  members  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual  student’s  peer  group  were  engaged  versus  disaffected  with 
academic  activities  in  the  classroom. 

Challenges  to  the  Study  Peer  Groups 

While  a  growing  number  of  studies  have  pointed  to  the  impor¬ 
tant  role  peer  groups  play  in  the  development  of  student  engage¬ 
ment  and  motivation,  they  have  also  highlighted  two  key  chal¬ 
lenges  to  investigating  their  effects.  First,  it  can  be  difficult  to 
reliably  identify  children’s  peer  groups  in  naturalistic  contexts,  like 
schools.  Natural  peer  groups  consist  of  the  agemates  with  whom 
children  regularly  interact.  Such  groups  are  hard  to  define  because 
they  are  self-organized,  evolve  rapidly,  and  are  often  overlapping. 
To  address  this  challenge,  the  current  study  used  sociocognitive 
mapping  (SCM;  Cairns,  Perrin,  &  Caims,  1985),  which  uses 
students  themselves  as  expert  observers  of  group  interactions. 
Because  students  have  the  opportunity  to  witness  schoolmates’ 
public  exchanges  every  day,  such  “insider”  observations  afford  the 
most  complete  access  to  information  about  naturally  occurring 
peer  groups.  Another  advantage  of  relying  on  multiple  observers  is 
that  it  allows  for  an  assessment  of  the  level  of  agreement  between 
reporters.  Furthermore,  unlike  self-reports,  which  require  near 
complete  participation  (otherwise  each  nonparticipating  child  is 
also  missing  as  a  potential  peer  group  member  of  participating 
children),  the  accuracy  of  SCM  is  less  affected  by  participation 
rates,  because  other  reporters  typically  include  missing  group 
members.  In  fact,  Caims  and  Cairns  (1994)  estimated  a  criterion 
such  that,  when  the  sample  of  reporters  is  relatively  representative, 
reports  from  slightly  more  than  half  the  student  body  are  sufficient 
to  yield  reliable  networks. 

Once  the  members  of  each  student’s  peer  groups  have  been 
identified,  a  second  challenge  is  to  figure  out  how  to  capture 
meaningful  characteristics  of  groups.  One  method,  used  in  the 
present  study,  is  to  create  peer  profile  scores  for  each  child,  by 
identifying  the  members  of  a  target  child’s  peer  group,  and  then 
combining  measures  of  key  characteristics  obtained  for  each  mem¬ 
ber  (Kindermann,  1993,  1996;  Kurdek  &  Sinclair,  2000;  A.  M. 
Ryan,  2001).  Peer  profiles  of  engagement  can  be  calculated  for  a 
given  student  by  averaging  the  engagement  scores  of  each  member 
of  his  or  her  peer  group.  In  the  current  study,  SCM  was  used  to 
identify  the  members  of  each  child’s  peer  groups,  and  peer  profiles 
of  engagement  versus  disaffection  were  used  to  capture  the  moti¬ 
vational  composition  of  each  child’s  local  peer  context,  with  the 
expectation  that  these  profiles  might  predict  changes  in  individual 
student’s  engagement  over  the  school  year. 

Studies  of  Joint  Effects  of  Teachers  and  Peers 

As  research  on  peer  group  influences  has  begun  to  accumulate, 
findings  seem  to  converge  on  their  potential  importance  to  student 
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motivation  and'engagement  (Wentzel  &  Muenks,  2016).  However, 
few  of  these  studies  have  tried  to  incorporate  the  impact  of  the 
other  major  social  partner  in  the  classroom,  namely,  teachers.  To 
date,  only  seven  studies  have  examined  the  joint  effects  of  teachers 
and  peers  on  student  academic  engagement,  motivation,  or  suc¬ 
cess.  To  guide  our  own  examination  of  the  interplay  between 
teachers  and  peers,  we  built  on  the  few  studies  that  have  begun  to 
incorporate  the  effects  of  both  social  partners,  looking  carefully  at 
the  attributes  they  targeted  and  how  they  analyzed  different  con¬ 
figurations  of  these  relationships. 

Evidence  for  Cumulative  Effects 

Of  the  seven  studies  of  joint  effects,  four  found  evidence  for 
only  cumulative  effects,  in  which  peers  contributed  uniquely  to 
student  engagement  over  and  above  the  effect  of  teachers.  In  a 
large  sample  of  13-year-old  students  in  Norway,  Danielsen, 
Wiium,  Wilhelmsen,  and  Wold  (2010)  found  that  perceptions  of 
support  from  teachers  (i.e.,  friendliness  and  fairness)  and  peers 
(i.e.,  classmates’  acceptance,  kindness  and  helpfulness,  and  sense 
of  togetherness)  each  uniquely  predicted  students’  self-reported 
academic  initiative  (tapped  using  items  such  as  “I  challenge  myself 
when  I  am  doing  schoolwork”)  at  the  individual  level;  interactions 
were  not  examined.  In  a  second  study,  Wentzel,  Battle,  Russell, 
and  Looney  (2010)  analyzed  the  extent  to  which  middle  schoolers’ 
perceptions  of  four  kinds  of  supports  from  teachers  and  peers 
(expectations  for  academic  engagement  and  positive  social  behav¬ 
ior,  provisions  of  help,  safety,  and  emotional  nurturing)  were 
related  to  school  motivation.  Multiple  regressions,  controlling  for 
sex,  grade  level,  and  teacher,  revealed  that  all  four  of  the  teacher 
supports  uniquely  predicted  student  self-reported  academic  moti¬ 
vation.  When  peer  supports  were  entered  in  the  last  step,  both  peer 
expectations  and  help  were  also  unique  predictors,  although  none 
of  the  interactions  between  corresponding  teacher  and  peer  sup¬ 
ports  were  significant. 

In  a  third  study,  De  Laet  and  colleagues  (2015)  investigated 
whether  relationship  qualities  of  teachers  (including  global  support 
and  conflict)  and  peers  (including  popularity  and  acceptance) 
jointly  predicted  the  development  of  children’s  behavioral  engage¬ 
ment  from  Grades  4  to  6.  An  additive  model  showed  the  best  fit  to 
the  data,  indicating  that  high  and  increasing  levels  of  teacher 
support  and  high  levels  of  peer  acceptance  (but  not  teacher  conflict 
or  peer  popularity)  contributed  independently  to  counteract  the 
normative  declines  in  children’s  behavioral  engagement.  Analyses 
of  moderation  and  mediation  were  conducted  but  none  were  found. 
In  a  fourth  study,  Wang  and  Eccles  (2012)  examined  growth 
curves  of  behavioral,  emotional,  and  cognitive  engagement  from 
Grades  7  to  11,  which  they  assessed  using  student  reports  of  school 
compliance,  identification  with  school,  and  subjective  value  of 
learning,  respectively.  Although,  in  general,  all  three  dimensions 
of  engagement  showed  the  normative  declines  typical  for  these 
ages/grades,  students’  reports  of  peer  support  predicted  more  fa¬ 
vorable  trajectories,  that  is,  less-steep  declines,  over  and  above  the 
effects  of  support  from  teachers  (and  parents).  No  two-way  inter¬ 
actions  with  support  from  teachers  (or  parents)  qualified  the  pro¬ 
tective  contributions  of  peer  support,  but  these  effects  were  more 
pronounced  for  the  trajectories  of  emotional  and  cognitive  engage¬ 
ment  of  African  American  students.  Moreover,  protective  effects 
of  peer  support  on  behavioral  engagement  were  found  only  for 


students  who  reported  having  more  prosocial  friends.  For  students 
reporting  more  antisocial  friends,  higher  levels  of  peer  support 
actually  exacerbated  declines  in  engagement. 

Evidence  for  Contextualized  Effects 

Three  additional  studies  found  evidence  for  both  cumulative  and 
contextualized  effects.  All  three  used  either  pattern-oriented  or 
person-centered  analyses  to  examine  groups  of  students  who  dif¬ 
fered  in  their  profiles  of  relationships  with  peers  and  teachers.  In 
an  early  study,  Furrer  and  Skinner  (2003)  examined  third-  through 
sixth-grade  students’  reports  of  their  relatedness  to  teachers  and 
peers  (as  well  as  parents)  as  predictors  of  self-  and  teacher- 
reported  behavioral  and  emotional  engagement.  Using  median 
splits,  they  created  groups  of  students  with  high  relatedness  to 
none,  one,  two,  or  all  three  of  these  social  partners.  Group  com¬ 
parisons  revealed  that  high  relatedness  to  teachers  could  compen¬ 
sate  for  low  relatedness  to  peers,  but  high  relatedness  to  peers 
could  not  compensate  for  low  relatedness  to  teachers.  In  a  second 
study,  Davidson  and  colleagues  (2010)  focused  on  school  adjust¬ 
ment  as  the  target  outcome  (assessed  as  an  aggregate  of  academic 
skills  and  self-concept,  school  bonding,  loneliness,  and  self- 
worth),  and  used  latent  profile  analysis  to  identify  students  with 
different  patterns  of  relatedness  to  teachers  and  peers  (based  on 
teacher-reported  teacher-student  closeness,  peer-nominated  peer 
social  preference,  and  self-reports  of  perceived  peer  competence). 
Three  groups  were  distinguished:  (a)  high  relatedness  (high  on  all 
three  indicators);  (b)  low  relatedness  (low  on  all  three  indicators); 
and  (c)  peer  oriented  (medium  teacher-student  closeness  com¬ 
bined  with  high  peer  social  preference  and  perceived  peer  compe¬ 
tence).  Although  adjustment  was  lowest  for  students  who  reported 
low  relatedness  to  both  peers  and  teachers  at  the  beginning  of  the 
sixth  grade,  students  from  both  high-relatedness  and  peer-oriented 
groups  evinced  positive  academic  adjustment,  suggesting  that  pos¬ 
itive  relationships  with  peers  might  be  sufficient  to  support  adjust¬ 
ment,  even  without  highly  supportive  relationships  with  teachers. 
Finally,  Raufelder,  Jagenow,  Drury,  and  Hoferichter  (2013)  used 
latent  class  analysis  to  identify  four  groups  of  students,  namely, 
those  who  reported  that  their  academic  motivation  was  more 
dependent  on  teachers,  more  dependent  on  peers,  dependent  on 
both,  or  dependent  on  neither.  Interestingly,  the  largest  group  of 
students  consisted  of  those  who  saw  their  academic  motivation  as 
primarily  dependent  on  peers,  followed  by  students  who  saw  their 
motivation  as  simultaneously  peer  and  teacher  dependent.  Degree 
of  membership  in  all  four  clusters  was  associated  with  several 
markers  of  motivation,  including  academic  drive,  learning  goals, 
striving  for  academic  success,  and  avoidance  of  academic  failure. 

Critique  of  Current  Studies  of  Joint  Effects  of  Peers 
and  Teachers 

Taken  together,  these  studies  provide  evidence  for  two  comple¬ 
mentary  perspectives  on  how  teachers  and  peers  work  together  to 
shape  students’  academic  engagement,  motivation,  and  adjust¬ 
ment.  On  the  one  hand,  all  seven  found  evidence  of  cumulative 
effects  of  peers  and  teachers,  whether  studies  used  variable- 
centered  analyses  (Danielsen  et  al.,  2010;  De  Laet  et  al.,  2015; 
Wang  &  Eccles,  2012;  Wentzel  et  al.,  2010)  or  person-centered 
analyses  (Davidson  et  al.,  2010;  Furrer  &  Skinner,  2003;  Raufelder 
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et  al.,  2013),  suggesting  that  peers  play  an  important  role  in  their 
own  right,  a  role  not  completely  filled  by  teachers,  no  matter  how 
much  support  they  provide.  However,  studies  did  not  converge  on 
whether  joint  ettects  are  also  contextualized,  that  is,  whether  peer 
group  effects  are  qualified  to  some  extent  by  students’  relation¬ 
ships  with  their  teachers.  In  fact,  three  studies  explicitly  tested  for 
interactions,  but  did  not  find  them  (De  Laet  et  al„  2015;  Wang  & 
Eccles,  2012;  Wentzel  et  al.,  2010).  In  trying  to  explain  these 
differences,  it  may  be  significant  that  in  two  of  these  three  studies 
(Wang  &  Eccles,  2012;  Wentzel  et  al.,  2010),  researchers  relied  on 
student-report  measures  to  tap  all  three  of  the  key  constructs, 
namely,  teacher  support,  peer  support,  and  motivational  outcomes. 
It  is  possible  that  common-method  variance  makes  it  more  difficult 
to  disentangle  the  differential  effects  of  the  three  parties  involved. 
In  the  current  study,  information  about  each  player  was  provided 
by  separate  sources.  Such  separation  may  facilitate  the  detection  of 
these  more  complex  interactive  effects.  Consistent  with  this  no¬ 
tion,  other  studies  that  used  multiple  independent  reporters  also 
uncovered  interactive  effects  (e.g.,  Davidson  et  al.,  2010). 

A  second  factor  contributing  to  differing  patterns  of  results  in 
previous  studies  could  be  the  specific  characteristics  of  teachers 
and  peers  that  researchers  targeted  for  investigation.  Studies  were 
relatively  consistent  in  their  selection  of  teacher  factors.  All  seven 
studies  focused  on  the  social— emotional  qualities  of  student- 
teacher  relationships  that  have  been  shown  to  predict  student 
motivation  and  engagement  (such  as  involvement,  closeness, 
friendliness,  fairness,  positive  expectations,  and  provision  of  help, 
safety,  and  emotional  nurturing;  Sabol  &  Pianta,  2012;  Wentzel, 
2009b).  However,  studies  varied  widely  in  the  peer  attributes  they 
targeted.  Some  included  student  ratings  of  general  support  from 
peers  and  teachers  (Wang  &  Eccles,  2012)  or  feelings  of  related¬ 
ness  to  both  partners  (Furrer  &  Skinner,  2003).  Some  examined 
specific  qualities  of  peer  relationships  that  were  strictly  parallel  to 
those  examined  in  teachers  (e.g.,  Wentzel  et  al.,  2010).  Other 
studies  selected  peer  characteristics  that  were  not  exactly  the  same 
as  those  of  teachers,  but  were  also  in  the  general  domain  of 
social- emotional  relationship  qualities  (i.e.,  classmates’  accep¬ 
tance,  kindness,  helpfulness,  and  togetherness;  Danielsen  et  al., 
2010).  Finally,  some  researchers  focused  on  key  markers  of  overall 
positive  functioning  in  the  peer  domain,  such  as  peer-nominated 
popularity,  acceptance,  or  social  preference  (De  Laet  et  al.,  2015; 
Davidson  et  al.,  2010). 

In  the  current  study,  consistent  with  other  researchers  of  joint 
effects,  we  examined  the  social  emotional  quality  of  students’ 
relationships  with  teachers  as  predictors  of  their  engagement. 
However,  we  differed  from  all  previous  studies  in  the  peer  char¬ 
acteristics  we  decided  to  target.  Instead  of  examining  peer  relat¬ 
edness  or  peer  support,  which  have  been  the  focus  of  previous 
studies,  we  targeted  the  engagement  profiles  of  students’  naturally 
occurring  peer  groups.  We  reasoned  that,  unlike  teachers,  peers  do 
not  typically  have  the  goal  of  promoting  a  student’s  motivation,  so 
their  efficacy  may  not  reside  in  the  quality  of  their  relationships  or 
the  support  they  provide.  Instead,  peers  may  shape  engagement 
through  the  power  of  joint  activity,  that  is,  students’  own  engage¬ 
ment  may  be  buoyed  by  participating  as  an  active  member  of  a 
group  of  enthusiastically  engaged  agemates  who  enjoy  and  work 
hard  at  learning  activities.  In  contrast,  trying  to  complete  learning 
activities  within  local  contexts  of  disaffected  peers  who  may  be 
passive,  bored,  frustrated,  or  discouraged  can  exert  a  downward 


pressure  on  students’  own  engagement,  and  so  eventually  reinforce 
or  intensify  their  own  disaffection. 

The  Interplay  of  Teacher  and  Peer  Group  Influences 

in  School 

The  current  study  attempted  to  build  on  previous  studies  of  joint 
effects,  integrating  them  using  an  ecological  framework  focused 
on  motivational  theories,  and  strengthening  them  by  using  key 
strategies  to  meet  the  methodological  challenges  of  studying  peer 
groups  and  teacher  involvement.  As  the  target  outcome,  we  fo¬ 
cused  on  changes  in  sixth-graders’  engagement  over  the  school 
year,  since  middle  school  marks  a  time  when  peer  relationships 
normatively  increase  in  importance  and  the  quality  of  teacher- 
student  relationships  typically  declines  (Wigfield  et  al.,  2015). 

Consistent  with  previous  research,  we  expected  to  find  joint 
effects  that  were  both  cumulative  and  contextualized.  We  focused 
on  one  specific  pattern  of  contextualized  effects,  referred  to  as 
differential  susceptibility,  in  which  student  receptiveness  to  peer 
group  influences  is  more  or  less  pronounced,  depending  on  the 
quality  of  their  involvement  with  teachers.  Following  SDT  and 
SEF,  we  reasoned  that,  if  after  the  transition  to  middle  school, 
students  are  not  able  to  establish  warm  and  supportive  relation¬ 
ships  with  teachers,  they  might  become  less  adult  oriented  and 
more  open  to  peer  group  influences  (Davidson,  Gest,  &  Welsh, 
2010),  thus  amplifying  the  impact  of  peers.  If  so,  then  low  teacher 
involvement  during  this  developmental  period  could  render  stu¬ 
dents  more  susceptible  to  the  impact  of  their  peer  groups,  which 
would  be  especially  problematic  for  students  who  hang  out  with 
disaffected  peers.  In  contrast,  high  teacher  involvement  might  be 
able  to  protect  students  from  some  of  the  motivational  costs  of 
belonging  to  disaffected  peer  groups. 

To  conduct  this  investigation,  we  relied  on  a  data  set  that 
contained  all  of  the  elements  needed  to  examine  joint  effects,  that 
is,  a  data  set  that  incorporated  different  sources  of  information 
about  each  of  the  key  constructs,  in  this  case,  information  about 
peer  groups  derived  from  multiple  peer  observers,  ratings  of  stu¬ 
dent  engagement  from  teachers,  and  students’  ratings  of  their 
experiences  of  the  involvement  provided  by  their  teacher  (Kinder- 
mann,  2007).  Although  peer  group  contributions  to  student  en¬ 
gagement,  through  processes  of  selection  and  socialization,  have 
been  documented  in  this  data  set,  no  previous  attempts  have  been 
made  to  determine  whether  the  magnitude  of  these  effects  differs 
for  students  who  experience  differing  levels  of  teacher  involve¬ 
ment.  In  some  ways,  the  current  study  may  be  seen  as  encourage¬ 
ment  to  researchers  who  have  previously  examined  the  contribu¬ 
tions  of  peers  or  teachers  separately,  to  revisit  their  data  sets  to  see 
if  information  about  the  other  social  partner  is  available,  and  so 
would  allow  a  more  ecologically  oriented  examination  of  their 
joint  effects  on  student  engagement,  motivation,  or  adjustment. 

We  investigated  patterns  of  joint  influence  in  three  steps.  First, 
we  examined  the  possibility  of  cumulative  effects,  in  which  teach¬ 
ers  and  peer  groups  make  largely  separate  and  additive  contribu¬ 
tions  to  students’  developing  academic  engagement.  To  test  this 
model,  we  first  replicated  the  general  finding  that  teacher  involve¬ 
ment  and  peer  group  profiles  of  engagement  each  positively  pre¬ 
dicts  changes  in  student  engagement  individually,  and  then  exam¬ 
ined  whether  they  make  additive  contributions.  We  expected  that 
peer  groups  would  make  a  unique  contribution,  over  and  above  the 
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contribution  of  teacher  involvement.  Second,  we  investigated  the 
possibility  of  contextualized  effects.  Consistent  with  the  notion  of 
differential  susceptibility,  we  expected  that  peer  groups  would  play 
a  more  prominent  role  in  predicting  changes  in  students’  engage¬ 
ment  when  teachers  were  less  involved.  Based  on  research  sug¬ 
gesting  that  peer  groups  can  socialize  toward  engagement  or 
toward  disaffection  (Kindermann,  2007;  A.  M.  Ryan,  2001;  Wang 
&  Eccles,  2012),  we  expected  that  these  more  pronounced  peer- 
group  contributions  would  be  positive  or  negative  depending  on 
the  profile  of  engagement  versus  disaffection  characterizing  each 
child’s  peer  group,  with  students  who  affiliated  with  engaged  peers 
groups  showing  increases  in  engagement  and  those  affiliating  with 
disaffected  groups  showing  declines  over  the  school  year. 

Third,  we  explored  patterns  that  included  both  cumulative  and 
contextualized  effects,  using  latent  profile  analysis  to  identify 
groups  of  students  who  showed  different  combinations  of  teacher 
involvement  and  peer-group  engagement.  We  then  examined 
whether  these  clusters  of  students  showed  different  patterns  of 
change  in  their  academic  engagement  over  the  year.  We  expected 
to  see  two  specific  patterns.  First,  we  predicted  cumulative  effects: 
It  was  expected  that  neither  having  an  involved  teacher  alone  nor 
affiliating  with  engaged  peers  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  foster 
optimal  levels  of  student  engagement.  To  optimize  engagement, 
students  would  likely  require  both  involved  teachers  and  engaged 
peer  groups.  If  so,  then  students  with  the  highest  levels  of  engage¬ 
ment  over  the  year  would  be  those  who  both  affiliated  with 
engaged  peers  and  experienced  high  levels  of  teacher  involvement, 
whereas  the  steepest  declines  would  be  found  among  students  who 
not  only  affiliated  with  disaffected  peers,  but  also  experienced 
their  teachers  as  uninvolved.  Second,  we  also  expected  contextu¬ 
alized  effects,  such  that  high  teacher  involvement  would  protect 
children  from  some  of  the  motivational  costs  of  affiliating  with 
disaffected  peer  groups  (Sabol  &  Pianta,  2012),  and  by  the  same 
token,  connections  with  engaged  peers  would  buffer  students  from 
the  motivational  costs  of  experiencing  uninvolved  teachers. 

Method 

For  this  study,  Kindermann’ s  (2007)  dataset  was  reanalyzed.  Of 
366  sixth-grade  students  (ages  11-13)  enrolled  at  the  sole  middle 
school  (Grades  6  through  8)  in  a  small  rural/suburban  town  in  the 
United  States,  340  (93%)  participated;  all  of  them  had  been  par¬ 
ticipants  in  a  longitudinal  study  since  third  grade.  Most  students 
identified  themselves  as  Caucasian,  with  less  than  5%  identifying 
themselves  as  non- White,  and  were  predominately  from  working- 
to  middle-class  families  (87%  of  the  adult  population  had  at  least 
a  high  school  degree).  The  number  of  male  and  female  participants 
was  roughly  equivalent  (48%  female). 

The  middle  school  these  sixth  graders  attended  was  organized 
around  homeroom  classes:  Students  were  assigned  to  these  struc¬ 
tured  20-min  first-period  classes  for  the  whole  year.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  was  explicitly  designed  to  provide  homeroom  teachers  with 
the  opportunity  to  get  to  know  their  students  by  checking  in  and 
interacting  with  them  every  day.  Although  homeroom  teachers 
taught  varying  subjects  (and  so  saw  most  of  their  students  again  in 
content  classes),  they  were  expected  to  serve  as  supports  for  their 
homeroom  students  and  as  designated  liaisons  to  other  teachers  if 
students  experienced  academic  or  behavioral  problems.  All  13  of 
the  sixth-grade  homeroom  teachers  participated  in  the  current 


study.  They  provided  information  about  the  students  in  their  home¬ 
room  classes,  and  indicated  that  they  knew  their  students  very  well 
and  were  familiar  with  their  academic  problems  and  progress. 
Questionnaires  were  administered  to  students  in  class  by  trained 
interviewers;  items  were  read  aloud  by  one  interviewer,  while  a 
second  interviewer  monitored  the  classroom  to  answer  individual 
students’  questions.  Teachers  were  not  present  in  the  classroom, 
and  typically  completed  their  questionnaires  during  this  time. 

Students’  Academic  Engagement 

Students’  academic  engagement  was  assessed  using  a  14-item 
Likert-type  scale  measuring  teachers’  perceptions  of  students’ 
engagement  in  academic  activities  (Wellborn,  1992).  These  mea¬ 
sures  are  not  intended  to  measure  engagement  in  a  single  class¬ 
room,  but  in  classrooms  in  general.  The  scale  assesses  students’ 
behavioral  engagement  (e.g.,  “This  student  works  as  hard  as  he/she 
can”)  and  emotional  engagement  (e.g.,  “In  my  class,  this  student 
appears  happy”).  Prior  studies  on  fourth  through  seventh  graders 
have  shown  moderate  to  strong  intercorrelations  between  the  com¬ 
ponents  (r  =  .72,  n  =  1,018;  Skinner,  Kindermann,  &  Furrer, 
2009)  and  indicated  that  they  form  an  internally  consistent  indi¬ 
cator  of  engagement  (a  =  .90,  n  =  1,018).  Teacher  reports  of 
engagement  have  been  found  to  be  stable  over  time  ( r  =  .73,  p  < 
.001,  n  =  144;  Wellborn,  1992;  r  =  .78,  p  <  .001,  n  =  1,018; 
Skinner  et  al.,  2008)  and  moderately  correlated  with  academic 
achievement  in  the  expected  direction  ( r  =  .40  with  math  achieve¬ 
ment,  r  —  .58  with  reading  achievement;  Skinner  &  Belmont, 
1993;  Skinner  et  al.,  1990). 

Teacher  perceptions  of  student  engagement  were  obtained  at 
two  time  points  during  the  school  year,  first  in  October  and  then 
again  in  May.  At  the  first  time  point,  homeroom  teachers  reported 
on  318  students  (93%  of  the  consenting  students;  87%  of  the 
population).  At  the  second  time  point,  homeroom  teachers  reported 
on  322  students.  Missing  data  and  differences  in  sample  size  at  the 
two  measurement  points  are  due  to  a  combination  of  student 
attrition  and  new  students  entering  the  school.  Three  hundred 
students  had  teacher  reports  at  both  time  points. 

Naturally  Occurring  Peer  Groups 

In  October,  students  reported  on  naturally  occurring  peer  groups 
using  SCM  (Cairns  et  al.,  1985).  In  SCM,  participants  serve  as 
“expert  observers,”  reporting  on  whom  they  frequently  see  “hang¬ 
ing  around”  together  while  at  or  away  from  school.  Students  were 
provided  with  a  form  containing  space  for  observations  of  up  to  20 
groups,  each  group  having  space  for  up  to  20  members.  Of  the  280 
participating  students  (77%  of  the  sample;  56%  female),  none 
exhausted  the  space  provided.  Students  were  encouraged  to  con¬ 
sider  all  students  in  their  entire  school,  regardless  of  grade  level,  as 
well  as  peers  from  outside  the  school.  They  were  asked  to  list  as 
many  groups  as  they  could  from  free  recall,  and  were  instructed  to 
include  dyadic  groups  as  well  as  their  own  groups.  Students  could 
be  nominated  as  being  members  of  many  separate  groups  at  the 
same  time  so  that  multiple  and  overlapping  groups  were  retained. 

Peer  groups  were  identified  by  first  arranging  students’  reports 
of  groups  in  a  co-occurrence  matrix,  indicating  the  frequency  with 
which  each  student  was  observed  in  interactions  with  each  other 
student.  Binomial  z  scores  were  calculated  for  each  co-occurrence 
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in  the  matrix,  and  a  1%  significance  level  was  used  to  determine 
whether  a  student  was  more  likely  to  be  nominated  as  being  in  a 
group  with  each  other  student  than  could  be  expected  by  chance 
(for  details,  see  Kindermann,  2007).  In  order  to  guard  against 
self-enhancement  biases,  significant  connections  that  were  based 
on  one  single  observation  were  not  accepted,  as  in  almost  all  cases 
these  were  children  s  own  self-nominations.  Not  counting  errors 
of  omission  (e.g.,  that  most  girls  do  not  report  most  boys’  peer 
groups),  there  was  high  consensus  about  group  connections 
(k  =  .88). 

Three  key  indices  of  the  characteristics  of  peer  group  networks 
were  calculated.  The  number  of  members,  excluding  the  focal 
student,  who  were  identified  in  each  student’s  peer  group  was  used 
as  a  measure  of  group  size.  The  percentage  of  peers  maintained  as 
group  members  from  fall  to  spring  was  taken  as  an  indicator  of 
peer  group  stability.  Finally,  peer  group  profiles  of  engagement 
were  calculated  by  averaging  the  teacher-rated  engagement  scores 
across  the  members  of  each  child’s  group  connections. 

Teacher  Involvement 

In  October,  students  themselves  reported  on  the  amount  of 
involvement  experienced  from  their  teachers  by  responding  to  1 1 
items  (Skinner  &  Belmont,  1993;  all  items  were  on  a  4-point 
scale).  The  scale  captures  three  facets  of  teacher  involvement:  the 
extent  to  which  students’  teachers  showed  affection  (three  items; 
e.g.,  “My  teacher  really  cares  about  me”),  the  extent  of  availability 
(three  items;  e.g.,  “My  teacher  is  always  there  for  me”),  and  the 
extent  of  dependability  (five  items;  e.g.,  “I  can  rely  on  my  teacher 
to  be  there  when  I  need  him/her”).  Because  the  students  had  been 
involved  in  the  longitudinal  study  from  third  grade  onward,  teacher 
involvement  items  were  worded  so  that  they  referred  to  a  single 
teacher.  Thus,  the  items  are  used  as  a  proxy  for  students’  experi¬ 
ences  of  general  teacher  involvement.  Previous  work  has  found 
that  these  measures  have  high  internal  consistency  (a  =  .79,  n  — 
144;  Skinner  &  Belmont,  1993)  and  that  their  key  psychometric 
and  validity  characteristics  are  maintained  from  elementary  to 
middle  school  (Skinner,  Kindermann,  &  Furrer,  2009;  Skinner  et 
al.,  1998). 

Results 

Descriptive  statistics  and  correlations  can  be  found  in  Table  1. 
In  all  analyses,  a  full  information  maximum  likelihood  method  was 
used  to  estimate  missing  data.  Overall,  students  showed  moderate 


levels  of  engagement  in  both  fall  (M  =  3.07,  SD  =  .57)  and  spring 
(M  =  3.07,  SD  =  .61),  with  relatively  high  stability  between  time 
points  (r  =  .75,  p  <  .001).  On  average,  members  of  students’  peer 
groups  were  moderately  engaged  in  fall  ( M  =  3.09,  SD  =  .34), 
with  larger  groups  showing  a  tendency  toward  higher  engagement 
( r  =  .25,  p  <  .001).  Peer  groups  were  modest  in  size  (M  =  4.81, 
SD  =  3.99),  and  relatively  stable  across  the  school  year,  with  just 
about  half  of  students’  affiliations  in  fall  continuing  into  spring 
(M  =  .46,  SD  —  .33).  Finally,  while  students,  on  average,  rated 
their  teachers  as  being  fairly  involved  ( M  —  3.01,  SD  =  .52), 
students  who  experienced  their  teachers  as  more  involved  were 
more  engaged  themselves  both  in  fall  (r  =  .34,  p  <  .001)  and  in 
spring  (r  =  .40,  p  <  .001),  and  tended  to  be  affiliated  with  peers 
who  were  more  engaged  in  fall  (r  =  .20,  p  <  .001). 

Cumulative  Effects:  Do  Peer  Groups  Contribute  to 
Engagement  Over  and  Above  the  Effects  of  Teachers? 

Cumulative  effects  of  teachers  and  peers  were  examined  in  two 
steps.  First,  in  analyses  of  each  potential  contributor  separately, 
peer  group  engagement  scores  in  fall  were  found  to  predict 
changes  in  students’  engagement  from  fall  to  spring  (B  =  .11,  p  < 
.05),  x2(36)  =  60.250,  p  =  .007;  minimum  discrepancy  divided 
by  degrees  of  freedom  (CMIN/DF)  =  1.674,  comparative  fit 
index  (CFI)  =  .988,  root-mean-square  error  of  approximation 
(RMSEA)  =  .043,  as  did  teacher  involvement  (6  =  .15,  p  <  .01), 
X2(39)  =  51.333,  p  =  .089;  CMIN/DF  =  1.316,  CFI  =  .993, 
RMSEA  =  .029.  Both  models  controlled  for  sex,  peer-group 
stability,  and  peer-group  size.  In  a  second  set  of  analyses,  the 
contributions  of  peer-group  engagement  and  teacher  involvement 
were  modeled  simultaneously,  again  controlling  for  peer-group 
size  and  stability,  and  sex.  This  model  fit  the  data  well,  x2(66)  = 
101.358,  p  =  .003,  CMIN/DF  =  1.536,  CFI  =  .986,  RMSEA  = 
.038,  and  indicated  that  peer  group  engagement  in  fall  predicted 
changes  in  students’  engagement  across  the  school  year  (8  =  .10, 
p  <  .05),  over  and  above  the  contribution  of  teacher  involvement 
(B  =  .15,  p  <  .01). 

Contextualized  Effects:  Do  the  Effects  of  Peers  Differ 
for  Students  With  Different  Levels  of  Teacher 
Involvement? 

In  order  to  investigate  differential  susceptibility,  in  which  stu¬ 
dents’  experiences  of  teacher  involvement  can  magnify  or  reduce 


Table  1 


Construct  Means,  Standard  Deviations,  and  Correlations 


Variable 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

M 

SD 

1.  Student  engagement  fall 

— 

3.07 

.57 

2.  Student  engagement  spring 

75*** 

— 

3.07 

.61 

3.  Peer  engagement  fall 

.4-2*** 

59*** 

— 

3.09 

.34 

4.  Teacher  involvement 

.34*** 

.40*** 

.20*** 

— 

3.01 

.52 

5.  Sex 

.16** 

2  j  *** 

j  9*** 

29*** 

— 

1.47 

.50 

6.  Group  stability 

.17* 

.17* 

.03 

,10f 

.20*** 

— 

0.46 

.33 

7.  Group  size 

|^*** 

.08 

25*** 

.10* 

.13* 

— 

4.81 

3.99 

Note.  N  =  366. 

>  <  .07.  *  p  <  05.  *><.01.  **><.001. 
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the  impact  of  their  peer  groups  on  academic  engagement,  data 
were  analyzed  using  two  complementary  modeling  strategies. 
First,  a  latent  moderated  model  was  used  to  examine  whether  peer 
group  effects  on  changes  in  students’  engagement  depended  on 
teacher  involvement.  Then,  to  aid  the  interpretation  of  the  inter¬ 
action,  a  multiple-group  model  examined  whether  peer-group  ef¬ 
fects  on  students’  academic  engagement  were  significantly  differ¬ 
ent  between  students  who  experienced  highly  involved  teachers 
and  students  who  experienced  less-involved  teachers.  Both  mod¬ 
eling  strategies  used  AMOS  19  (Arbuckle,  2010). 


The  moderated  model  (see  Figure  1),  which  was  tested  using  the 
orthoganilizing  procedure  described  by  Little,  Bovaird,  and  Wida- 
man  (2006),  showed  good  fit  to  the  data,  x2(203)  =  188.302,  p  = 
.763;  CMIN/DF  =  .928,  CFI  =  1.000,  RMSEA  =  .000,  confi¬ 
dence  interval  (Cl)  [.000,  .017].  As  indicated  by  the  model,  the 
interaction  between  peer  group  engagement  and  teacher  involve¬ 
ment  was  a  significant  predictor  of  changes  in  students’  engage¬ 
ment  from  fall  to  spring  O  =  —  .15,  p  <  .01),  suggesting  that  peer 
group  contributions  to  changes  in  students’  academic  engagement 
were  dependent  on  students’  experiences  of  involvement  from 
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Figure  1.  The  interplay  between  peer  and  teacher  influences  on  changes  in  students’  academic  engagement; 
X2(203)  =  188.302,  p  =  .763;  minimum  discrepancy  divided  by  degrees  of  freedom  =  .928;  comparative  fit 
index  =  1.000;  root-mean-square  error  of  approximation  =  .000;  90%  confidence  interval,  [.000  017]  *  p  < 
.01.  **  p  <  .001.  +p  <  .07. 
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their  teachers.  The  negative  interaction  parameter  indicates  that 
lower  teacher  involvement  was  associated  with  increased  peer 
effects. 

Multiple-group  structural  equation  modeling  (SEM)  analyses 
further  explored  whether  differences  in  the  extent  to  which  peer 
groups  contributed  to  students  engagement  could  be  found  be¬ 
tween  students  who  experienced  highly  involved  teachers  versus 
students  who  experienced  their  teachers  as  less  involved.  Using  a 
tertile  split,  two  groups  of  nearly  equivalent  size  were  identified: 
students  who  perceived  their  teachers  as  most  involved  (n  =  129, 
mean  involvement  =  3.54),  and  students  who  perceived  their 
teachers  as  least  involved  ( n  =  127,  mean  involvement  =  2.47; 
100  students  in  the  middle  range  were  omitted).  Compared  to 
students  who  experienced  teachers  as  least  involved,  students  of 
highly  involved  teachers  were  more  engaged  both  in  fall  and 
spring,  and  affiliated  with  more  engaged  peers  (see  Table  2). 

To  test  for  differences  in  peer-group  effects  between  these 
groups,  a  three-step  model  invariance  procedure  was  used  (Kline, 
2011;  Tabachnick  &  Fidell,  2007).  First,  a  configural  model  (see 
Figure  2)  was  fit  to  the  data,  freely  and  simultaneously  estimating 
model  parameters  for  both  groups.  This  model  showed  good  fit  to 
the  data,  x2(72)  =  96.454,  p  =  .029;  CMIN/DF  =  1.340;  CFI  = 
.982;  RMSEA  =  .038;  90%  Cl  [.013,  .057].  Despite  similarity 
between  the  two  groups  in  terms  of  stability  of  individual  engage¬ 
ment,  peer  group  contributions  to  changes  in  student  engagement 
were  greater  for  students  who  perceived  their  teachers  as  less 
involved  (6  =  .30,  p  <  .001).  By  comparison,  results  indicated  that 
no  significant  peer  group  effects  were  found  among  students  who 
perceived  their  teachers  as  most  involved  (8  =  —.05,  p  >  .05). 

To  test  the  significance  of  this  difference,  cross-group  equality 
constraints  were  imposed  on  the  model,  beginning  with  the  factor 
loadings.  Constraining  the  measurement  portion  of  the  model  did 
not  lead  to  significant  reductions  in  model  fit,  AX2(6)  =  5.548,  p  > 
.05,  indicating  measurement  equivalence  between  the  two  groups. 
The  model  fit  the  data  well,  X2(78)  =  96.180,  p  =  .080;  CMIN/ 
DF  =  1.233;  CFI  =  .987;  RMSEA  =  .030;  90%  Cl  [.000,  .049], 
In  a  final  step,  the  two-group  model  was  estimated  with  an  addi¬ 
tional  cross-group  equality  constraint  imposed  on  the  model  pa¬ 
rameter  representing  peer- group  effects  on  changes  in  students’ 
engagement.  Model  fit  remained  good,  X2(79)  =  102.337,  p  = 
.040;  CMIN/DF  =  1.295;  CFI  =  .984;  RMSEA  =  .034;  90%  Cl 
[.008,  .052];  however,  the  imposition  of  this  constraint  lead  to  a 
significant  reduction  in  model  fit,  AX2(1)  =  6.157,  p  <  .05, 
confirming  the  expectation  that  this  parameter  of  the  model  should 
differ  between  groups.  These  results  complement  findings  from  the 


latent  moderated  model  and  support  a  contextualized  view  of  peer 
influence  on  student  engagement,  suggesting  that  peer-group  con¬ 
tributions  to  students’  engagement  were  greater  among  students 
who  experienced  their  teachers  as  less  involved. 

Cumulative  and  Contextualized  Effects:  Do  Students 
With  Different  Configurations  of  Peer-Group 
Engagement  and  Teacher  Involvement  Show 
Differential  Change  in  Engagement? 

To  explore  cumulative  and  contextualized  effects,  that  is,  to 
examine  whether  the  joint  effects  of  teachers  and  peer  groups  can 
be  additive  and  compensatory,  data  were  analyzed  using  a  person- 
centered  approach.  Specifically,  groups  of  students  were  identified 
who  had  different  combinations  of  peer  and  teacher  contexts,  and 
these  groups  were  compared  to  see  whether  they  differed  in  the 
way  their  engagement  changed  across  the  school  year.  For  these 
analyses,  types  of  students  were  identified  from  the  entire  sample 
using  latent  profile  analysis  (LPA)  modeling  using  MPLUS  (ver¬ 
sion  7.2;  Muthen  &  Muthen,  2012).  Four  separate  LPA  models 
were  tested,  with  two,  three,  four,  or  five  profiles  specified.  All 
LPA  model  solutions  were  stopped  at  60,000  iterations,  and  rela¬ 
tive  fit  was  assessed  by  comparing  the  Akaike  Information  Crite¬ 
rion  (AIC),  Bayesian  Information  Criterion  (BIC),  and  the  Sample 
Size-Adjusted  Bayesian  Information  Criterion  (Adj.  BIC)  for  each 
model  (see  Table  3).  With  each  of  these  assessments  of  fit,  lower 
values  indicate  better  model  fit  (Nylund,  Asparouhov,  &  Muthen, 
2007).  In  addition  to  assessing  relative  model  fit,  model  preference 
was  also  based  on  the  presence  of  adequately  sized  profile  group¬ 
ings,  and  whether  groups  fit  well  with  theoretical  expectations. 
While  the  five-profile  model  showed  the  best  fit  (as  assessed  by 
AIC  and  Adj.  BIC),  one  of  the  profile  groupings  identified  was 
inadequately  sized  ( n  <  10),  and  substantively  indistinguishable 
from  another  profile  grouping;  thus,  profiles  identified  using  this 
model  were  not  used.  Profiles  based  on  the  four-profile  model 
were  chosen  for  use  in  subsequent  analyses,  as  this  model  showed 
the  best  fit  (in  comparison  to  all  models  but  the  five-profile 
model),  produced  adequately  sized  profile  groupings,  and  aligned 
well  with  theoretical  expectations  for  the  variety  of  configurations 
represented.  This  model  identified  the  following  types  of  students: 
members  of  engaged  peer  groups  (A/  =  3.35,  SD  =  .25)  who 
experienced  high  teacher  involvement  (M  =  3.52,  SD  =  .30;  n  = 
132),  members  of  engaged  peer  groups  (M  =  3.28,  SD  =  .24)  who 
experienced  low  teacher  involvement  (M  =  2.56,  SD  =  .32;  n  = 
107),  members  of  disaffected  peer  groups  (M  =  2.74,  SD  =  .20) 


Table  2 


Mean  Level  Differences  Between  Students  With  High  or  Low  Teacher  Involvement 


High  teacher 

Low  teacher 

involvement 

involvement 

Variable 

M 

SD 

M 

SD 

Mdiff 

t 

P 

Student  engagement  fall 

3.29 

.53 

2.85 

.58 

-.44 

-6.32 

<.001 

Student  engagement  spring 

3.32 

.55 

2.76 

.61 

-.55 

-7.62 

<.001 

Peer  engagement  fall 

3.18 

.33 

3.02 

.35 

-.16 

-3.83 

<.001 

Peer  group  size 

5.57 

3.99 

4.94 

4.20 

-.64 

-1.24 

>.05 

Peer  stability 

0.50 

.34 

0.44 

.33 

-.06 

-1.42 

>.05 

Note.  High  teacher  involvement  group,  n  =  129;  low  teacher  involvement  group,  n  =  127. 
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Figure  2.  Comparison  of  peer  influence  between  students  who  perceive  teachers  as  highly  involved  and 
students  who  perceive  teachers  as  least  involved;  x2(7 2)  =  90.632,  p  =  .068;  minimum  discrepancy  divided  by 
degrees  of  freedom  =  1.259;  comparative  fit  index  =  .987;  root-mean-square  error  of  approximation  =  .032; 
90%  confidence  interval,  [.000,  .051].  The  model  parameters  for  students  who  experienced  their  teacher  as 
highly  involved  appear  in  parentheses.  Error  correlations  have  been  omitted  from  the  figure  for  clarity.  *  p  <  .05. 
**p  <  .01.  ***  p  <  .001.  f  p  <  .07. 


who  experienced  high  teacher  involvement  (M  =  3.08,  SD  =  .33; 
n  —  94),  and  members  of  disaffected  peer  groups  (M  =  2.50,  SD  = 
.31)  who  experienced  low  teacher  involvement  (M  =  2.21,  SD  = 
.41;  n  =  33). 

Changes  in  engagement  across  the  school  year  are  shown  in 
Figure  3  for  each  of  the  four  different  types  of  students  identified 
by  LPA.  An  analysis  of  covariance  (ANCOVA)  showed  mean 
level  differences  in  student  engagement  among  the  four  types  of 
students  in  both  fall,  F( 3,  359)  =  15.66,  p  <  .001,  and  spring,  F{ 3, 


359)  =  21.94,  p  <  .001,  accounting  for  the  covariates  of  sex,  peer 
group  size,  and  group  stability.  The  strength  of  the  relationship 
between  cluster  membership  and  student  engagement  in  both  fall 
(to2  =  .10)  and  spring  (or  =  .14)  was  moderate,  accounting  for  the 
covariates.  Post  hoc  comparisons  examined  pairwise  differences 
between  the  groups.  As  expected,  the  most  engaged  students  were 
those  who  both  affiliated  with  highly  engaged  peers  and  also 
experienced  teachers  as  highly  involved;  these  students  showed  the 
highest  levels  of  engagement  in  both  fall  (M  =  3.32,  SD  =  .51) 
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Table  3 

Latent  Profile  Analysis  Model  Fit  Results 


Model 

Statistical  criteria 

AIC 

BIC 

Adj.  BIC 

Two  profile 

1102.421 

1129.739 

1107.531 

Three  profile 

1053.001 

1095.93 

1061.032 

Four  profile 

1029.088 

1087.627 

1040.038 

Five  profile 

1024.618 

1098.768 

1038.489 

Note.  AIC  —  Akaike  Information  Criteria;  BIC  =  Bayesian  Information 
Criteria;  Adj.  BIC  =  sample-size  adjusted  Bayesian  Information  Criteria, 
n*  ~  (n  +  2)/24.  Lower  AJC,  BIC,  and  Adj.  BIC  values  indicate  better  fit. 
Indices  of  fit  for  the  chosen  model  appear  in  boldface  type.  The  five-profile 
model  was  removed  from  consideration  because  it  identified  profiles  of 
inadequate  size  ( n  <  10). 

and  spring  (M  =  3.34,  SD  =  .55).  They  were  more  engaged  than 
students  who  experienced  only  favorable  teacher  contexts  (M 
difference  =  .33,  p  <  .001,  in  fall;  mean  difference  =  .27,  p  < 
.001,  in  spring),  as  well  as  students  who  experienced  only  favor¬ 
able  peer  contexts  (mean  difference  =  .31,  p  <  .001,  in  fall;  mean 
difference  =  .33,  p  <  .001,  in  spring).  Conversely,  the  most 
disaffected  students  were  those  who  both  affiliated  with  disaf¬ 
fected  peers  and  experienced  teachers  as  least  involved;  these 
students  showed  the  lowest  levels  of  engagement  in  both  fall 
(M  =  2.62,  SD  =  .62)  and  spring  (M  =  2.41,  SD  =  .63).  They 
were  less  engaged  than  students  who  experienced  only  favor¬ 
able  teacher  contexts  (mean  difference  =  —.32,  p  <  .01,  in  fall; 
mean  difference  =  —  .61,  p  <  .001,  in  spring),  as  well  as 
students  who  experienced  only  favorable  peer  contexts  (mean 
difference  =  —.34,  p  <  .01,  in  fall;  mean  difference  =  —.54, 
p  <  .001,  in  spring).  Together  these  results  support  an  additive 
model  of  the  joint  contributions  of  peer  groups  and  teachers  to 
students’  engagement:  Although  it  was  better  to  have  either  an 
engaged  peer  group  or  an  involved  teacher  than  having  neither, 
for  students  to  have  the  highest  levels  of  engagement,  support 
from  both  peers  and  teachers  was  needed. 

Results  from  a  repeated-measures  ANCOVA  also  showed  sig¬ 
nificant  differences  between  the  LPA-identified  groups  in  how 
their  engagement  changed  across  the  school  year,  F(3,  359)  = 
3.93,  p  <  .01.  As  predicted,  students  who  experienced  teacher  and 
peer  group  contexts  that  were  both  favorable  (i.e.,  having  involved 
teachers  and  affiliating  with  engaged  peer  groups)  fared  best  over 
time,  showing  high  and  stable  engagement  across  the  year  (AM  = 
.01),  r(131)  -  .40,  p  >  .05.  In  contrast,  students  with  the  least 
favorable  contexts  (i.e.,  who  experienced  the  least  involvement 
from  their  teachers  and  also  affiliated  with  the  most  disaffected 
peers)  demonstrated  the  steepest  declines  in  engagement  across  the 
academic  year  (AM  =  —.21),  t( 40)  =  —  235,  p  <  .05.  At  the  same 
time,  evidence  for  partially  compensatory  effects  was  also  found. 
Students  who  affiliated  with  disaffected  peers,  but  who  viewed 
their  teachers  as  more  involved  evinced  moderate  levels  of  aca¬ 
demic  engagement  (showing  higher  levels  than  the  most  disaf¬ 
fected  group  but  lower  levels  than  the  most  engaged  group)  that 
increased  marginally  (AM  =  .09)  from  fall  to  spring,  t(93)  =  1.91, 
p  <  06.  This  suggests  that  an  involved  teacher  can  offset  some  of 
the  motivational  costs  of  affiliating  with  disengaged  peers.  Simi¬ 
larly,  students  who  viewed  their  teachers  as  less  involved,  but 
nevertheless  affiliated  with  engaged  peers  also  showed  moderate 


levels  of  academic  engagement  that  remained  stable  over  the  year 
(AM  =  -.01),  f(106)  =  —.38,  ns,  suggesting  that  academically 
enthusiastic  peer  group  members  can  protect  against  some  of  the 
motivational  costs  of  experiencing  teachers  as  unsupportive. 

Discussion 

Urie  Bronfenbrenner  (1976)  wrote,  “the  ecology  of  education  is 
not  and  cannot  be  confined  solely  to  conditions  and  events  occur¬ 
ring  within  a  single  setting,  such  as  home,  school,  peer  group, 
workplace,  etc.;  equal  emphasis  must  be  given  to  relations  obtain¬ 
ing  between  settings”  (p.  12).  If  the  notion  of  “contextualization” 
can  be  applied  not  only  to  settings,  but  also  to  interactions  with 
social  partners,  this  suggests  that  the  nature  of  the  interactions 
between  two  people  in  a  given  setting  may  be  best  understood  in 
the  context  of  the  other  interactions  those  two  people  have  expe¬ 
rienced  in  that  setting.  In  that  spirit,  this  study  sought  to  contribute 
to  an  emerging  body  of  work  focused  on  the  joint  effects  of 
teachers  and  peers  by  examining  how  these  subsystems  of  the 
school  social  ecology  work  together,  both  independently  and  in- 
terdependently,  to  shape  students’  motivation  to  engage  in  learning 
activities. 

More  specifically,  we  tested  whether  models  of  cumulative 
(additive)  and  contextualized  (interactive)  joint  effects  could  ex¬ 
plain  changes  in  students’  engagement  from  fall  to  spring  of  their 
first  year  in  middle  school,  when  peer  influences  are  on  the  rise 
and  the  quality  of  students’  relationships  with  their  teachers  typi¬ 
cally  declines.  Evidence  was  found  for  both  kinds  of  effects. 
Consistent  with  prior  studies  (Kindermann,  2007;  A.  M.  Ryan, 
2001;  Klem  &  Connell,  2004;  Wentzel,  1997),  results  from  SEM 
models  testing  peer  and  teacher  effects  separately  indicated  that 
both  peer  group  engagement  and  teacher  involvement  individually 
predict  changes  in  student  engagement  over  the  school  year.  When 
tested  simultaneously,  peer  groups  were  found  to  make  a  unique 
contribution  to  changes  in  students’  engagement,  over  and  above 
the  substantial  contribution  of  teacher  involvement,  suggesting  that 
peers  and  teachers  contribute  uniquely  to  students’  engagement, 
and  that  their  effects  may  be  cumulative. 

At  the  same  time,  findings  suggested  that  the  effects  of  peer 
groups  are  also  contextualized.  Interactions  between  peer  groups’ 
engagement  and  teachers’  involvement  were  significant  as  predic¬ 
tors  of  changes  in  students’  own  engagement,  indicating  that  the 
motivational  contribution  of  peer  groups  was  magnified  or  reduced 
depending  on  students’  experiences  of  involvement  from  their 
teachers.  Consistent  with  the  notion  of  differential  susceptibility, 
tests  of  multigroup  models  showed  that  peer  groups  were  signifi¬ 
cantly  stronger  as  predictors  of  changes  in  engagement  among 
students  who  perceived  their  teachers  as  less  involved,  with  these 
more  pronounced  peer  group  effects  associated  with  positive  or 
negative  consequences  for  engagement  depending  on  the  motiva¬ 
tional  composition  of  each  child’s  peer  group. 

Person-centered  analyses  likewise  revealed  support  for  both 
cumulative  and  contextualized  models.  On  the  one  hand,  joint 
effects  of  peer  groups  and  teachers  were  clearly  cumulative.  Nei¬ 
ther  teacher  involvement  nor  peer-group  engagement  alone  were 
sufficient  to  foster  the  highest  levels  of  student  engagement;  and 
declines  in  engagement  were  steepest  for  students  who  both  affil¬ 
iated  with  disaffected  peers  and  reported  lower  levels  of  teacher 
involvement.  On  the  other  hand,  results  also  suggested  that  teacher 
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Figure  3.  Differential  growth  of  students’  academic  engagement  based  on  students’  combined  experiences  of  teacher 
involvement  and  peer  group  engagement.  Nonsignificant  engagement  changes  in  academic  engagement  are  shown  for 
students  who  (a)  affiliate  with  highly  engaged  peer  and  experience  high  teacher  involvement  (n  =  132),  and  who  (b)  affiliate 
with  highly  engaged  peers  and  experience  low  teacher  involvement  (n  =107).  Gains  in  engagement  shown  for  students  who 
(c)  affiliate  with  least-engaged  peers  and  experience  high  teacher  involvement  (n  =  94;  average  increase  marginally 
significant  at  p  <  .06).  Significant  decreases  in  engagement  shown  for  students  who  (d)  affiliate  with  least-engaged  peers 
and  experience  low  teacher  involvement  ( n  =  33;  average  decreases  significant  at  p  <  .05). 
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involvement  could  partially  buffer  students  from  the  motivational 
costs  of  belonging  to  disaffected  peer  groups:  Students  who  affil¬ 
iated  with  disengaged  peers,  but  still  experienced  teachers  as 
involved,  showed  moderate  levels  of  engagement  and  made  mar¬ 
ginally  significant  gains  in  engagement  across  the  school  year. 
Perhaps  surprisingly,  these  configural  analyses  also  suggested  that 
peer  groups  can  dampen  the  effects  of  low  involvement  from 
teachers.  Students  who  experienced  their  teachers  as  less  involved, 
but  who  nevertheless  affiliated  with  more  engaged  peers,  also 
showed  moderate  levels  of  engagement  and  were  able  to  maintain 
their  engagement  over  the  school  year.  Perhaps  positive  connec¬ 
tions  with  peers  have  the  potential,  at  least  in  the  short  run  of  a 
school  year,  to  buffer  some  of  the  motivational  costs  otherwise 
associated  with  perceived  lack  of  teacher  support. 

Limitations  and  Future  Directions 

It  is  important  to  consider  the  shortcomings  of  the  current  study, 
in  terms  of  design  and  measurement,  when  interpreting  its  findings 
and  making  suggestions  for  further  investigation  of  joint  effects.  In 
terms  of  design,  the  study  is  limited  in  that  it  focused  on  changes 
in  engagement  across  only  two  time  points  within  a  single  year. 
This  made  it  impossible  to  follow  the  joint  effects  of  teachers  and 
peers  across  subsequent  school  years,  as  students  encountered  new 
teachers  and  joined  new  peer  groups.  Longer  time  frames  with 
more  measurement  points  would  be  useful  if  future  studies  aim  to 
examine  cumulative  long-term  effects  or  to  explore  meditational 
models,  reciprocal  effects,  or  growth  curves.  Previous  studies  of 
joint  effects  suggest  that  all  of  these  processes  are  important 
targets  (e.g.,  Wang  &  Eccles,  2012). 

In  terms  of  measurement,  the  strategies  used  in  the  current  study 
to  assess  student  engagement  and  teacher  involvement  were  lim¬ 
ited  in  their  ability  to  map  the  complex  social  world  of  teachers 
and  peers  during  middle  school.  The  use  of  multiple,  independent 
reporters  can  be  viewed  as  a  strength  of  the  study,  but  the  decision 
to  ask  students  about  the  involvement  of  “my  teacher”  as  a  proxy 
for  the  involvement  of  teachers  in  general  may  not  fully  capture 
the  range  of  teacher  interactions  that  students  experience  in  middle 
school  settings,  where  they  typically  encounter  many  teachers  over 
the  day.  Although  this  strategy  is  common  among  researchers  who 
assume  that  it  is  students’  perceptions  of  experiences  that  are  key 
to  their  engagement  (e.g.,  DeLaet  et  al.,  2015;  Furrer  &  Skinner, 
2003;  Skinner  &  Belmont,  1993),  it  is  an  empirical  question 
whether  findings  from  the  current  study  will  replicate  in  research 
utilizing  aggregate  indicators  that,  for  example,  are  based  on 
average  involvement  scores  from  every  teacher  with  whom  a 
student  interacts.  By  the  same  token,  reliance  on  homeroom  teach¬ 
ers  as  the  sole  reporters  of  students’  engagement,  even  teachers 
who  indicated  that  they  knew  students  well,  may  fall  short  of 
capturing  the  range  of  engagement  that  students  exhibit  from  class 
to  class  over  the  day.  Although  teacher  reports  of  student  engage¬ 
ment  likely  have  advantages  over  self-reports  (which  were  used  in 
the  majority  of  studies  targeting  joint  teacher-peer  effects),  it  is  an 
empirical  question  whether  the  pattern  of  results  found  in  the 
current  study  will  replicate  in  research  focused  on  other  measures 
of  engagement,  such  as  classroom  observations  or  aggregates  that 
combine  engagement  ratings  from  multiple  teachers. 

Finally,  the  current  study  is  limited  in  that  it  did  not  supplement 
longitudinal  correlational  findings  by  explicitly  incorporating 


markers  of  potential  mechanisms  of  joint  influence.  As  previously 
discussed,  a  variety  of  mechanisms  have  been  documented  through 
which  teachers  influence  student  engagement  and  motivation 
(Sabol  &  Pianta,  2012;  Wentzel,  2009b)  and  studies  are  increas¬ 
ingly  identifying  pathways  of  peer  influence,  which  seem  to  be 
both  cognitive  (for  a  review,  see  Brechwald  &  Prinstein,  201 1)  and 
behavioral  (Kandel,  1985;  Sage  &  Kindermann,  1999).  Such  evi¬ 
dence  bolsters  the  current  correlational  findings,  but  causal  inter¬ 
pretations  would  be  strengthened  by  future  studies  that  include 
measures  of  possible  mechanisms  to  explain  joint  teacher-peer 
effects,  and  then  test  their  viability  using  meditational  analyses. 
Combined  with  experimental  studies,  such  findings  would  help 
rule  out  alternative  third-variable  explanations  that  are  otherwise 
plausible.  For  example,  students’  behavioral  problems  may  under¬ 
lie  both  declines  in  their  academic  motivation  and  in  the  quality  of 
their  relationships  with  teachers  (e.g.,  Wang  &  Fredricks,  2014) 
and  peers  (Davidson  et  al.,  2010).  Future  studies  that  directly 
examine  potential  mechanisms  would  begin  to  identify  the  (per¬ 
haps  multiple)  pathways  through  which  peers  and  teachers  jointly 
influence  students’  academic  engagement. 

Implications  for  Future  Research 

The  current  study  is  consistent  with  previous  research  examin¬ 
ing  the  joint  effects  of  peer  and  teacher  relationships  on  the 
development  of  students’  academic  functioning,  but  also  makes 
several  key  contributions  to  this  growing  area  of  study.  First, 
findings  suggest  that,  in  addition  to  the  features  of  peers  already 
identified  in  other  studies  of  joint  teacher-peer  effects,  it  would  be 
useful  to  add  peer  groups,  or  more  specifically,  the  motivational 
composition  of  peer  groups,  as  another  peer  attribute  that  plays  a 
role  in  students’  engagement  over  and  above  that  of  teachers,  and 
whose  effects  seem  to  be  contextualized  by  teacher  involvement. 
Second,  findings  from  the  current  investigation  corroborate  the 
notion  that  using  distinct  sources  of  information  about  the  three 
players  in  processes  of  joint  effects  (namely,  peers,  teachers,  and 
student  engagement)  may  make  it  easier  to  discern  certain  forms  of 
contextualized  effects.  Third,  it  underscores  some  of  the  method¬ 
ological  strategies,  like  SCM,  that  may  be  useful  in  capturing  the 
active  ingredients  in  peer  groups,  and  encourages  researchers  to 
consider  reanalyzing  their  data  sets,  if  they  contain  all  the  elements 
needed  to  meaningfully  test  for  cumulative  and  contextualized 
joint  effects. 

Finally,  the  current  study  highlights  the  value  of  using  an 
ecological  perspective,  as  well  as  motivational  and  developmental 
theories  like  SDT  and  SEF,  to  frame  expectations  about  joint 
influences.  Ecological  perspectives  provide  a  larger  framework 
within  which  to  consider  the  influences  of  peer  and  teacher  sub¬ 
systems,  and  suggest  conceptual  terms,  like  cumulative  and  con¬ 
textualized  effects,  to  supplement  researchers’  reliance  on  statis¬ 
tical  terms  like  additive  and  interactive.  They  open  up  a  range  of 
other  kinds  of  contextualized  effects  and  point  to  other  subsystems, 
such  as  friendship  networks,  or  family  and  neighborhood  subsys¬ 
tems,  to  which  these  ideas  could  usefully  be  extended.  More 
specific  theories,  like  SDT,  suggest  that  future  work  examining 
potential  mechanisms  should  include  students’  sense  of  relatedness 
to  peers  and  teachers,  and  examine  whether  they  mediate  the 
effects  of  peer-group  engagement  and  teacher  involvement  on 
changes  in  student  engagement.  SEF  also  suggests  that  particular 
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kinds  of  contextualized  effects,  in  which  low  teacher  involvement 
contributes  to  differential  susceptibility  to  peer  groups,  may  rep¬ 
resent  an  emergent  developmental  phenomenon,  that  only  appears 
after  the  transition  to  middle  school,  when  environmental  shifts 
make  it  more  difficult  for  students  to  connect  with  teachers  (Eccles 
&  Roeser,  2009).  Such  conceptual  considerations  may  be  helpful 
to  future  studies  in  guiding  the  selection  of  peer  characteristics  and 
in  making  predictions  about  how  and  why  their  effects  might  (or 
might  not)  be  contextualized  by  students’  relationships  with  their 
teachers. 

Models  of  joint  teacher-peer  effects.  Future  research  on 
joint  effects  may  also  benefit  from  greater  discussion  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  ways  in  which  influences  from  peers  and  teachers  can  work 
together.  The  notion  of  differential  susceptibility  provides  one 
hypothesis,  in  which  the  lack  of  close  relationships  with  teachers 
renders  students  more  open  to  peer  group  influences  (Sabol  & 
Pianta,  2012),  but  alternative  models  that  posit  other  kinds  of 
contextualized  effects,  like  compensatory  or  synergistic  effects, 
could  also  be  fruitful.  It  is  important  to  note  that  these  alternative 
models  are  not  necessarily  mutually  exclusive;  some  are  comple¬ 
mentary.  For  example,  in  the  present  study,  we  found  evidence  that 
joint  effects  are  both  cumulative  (i.e.,  additive)  and  contextualized 
(in  this  case,  amplifying  and  dampening  susceptibility).  In  other 
words,  both  teachers  and  peers  are  clearly  important,  in  that 
support  from  one  partner  cannot  fully  substitute  for  poor  relation¬ 
ships  with  the  other,  but  each  partner  can  still  buffer  or  protect 
students  from  the  worst  motivational  consequences  of  low  levels 
of  support  from  the  other. 

Of  course,  some  models  of  contextualized  effects  are  incompat¬ 
ible  with  cumulative  models.  For  example,  fully  compensatory 
models,  in  which  high  levels  of  support  from  either  partner  are 
sufficient  to  produce  the  best  outcomes,  indicate  that  effects  are 
not  additive,  instead  they  are  substitutive — either  one  is  a  suffi¬ 
cient  condition  for  the  outcome.  Other  kinds  of  contextualized 
models  also  rule  out  additive  effects,  such  as  multiplicative  thresh¬ 
old  models  in  which  some  minimal  level  of  support  from  one 
partner  is  required  if  the  other  partner  is  to  have  an  impact.  For 
example,  if  relationships  with  teachers  are  bad  enough,  it  may  be 
that  no  amount  of  peer  encouragement  can  reignite  students’ 
engagement.  Or  if  a  student’s  peer  group  is  sufficiently  disaf¬ 
fected,  he  or  she  may  no  longer  respond  to  a  teacher’s  involve¬ 
ment,  support,  or  reassurance.  These  models  suggest  completely 
contextualized  effects,  where  if  one  relationship  is  unfavorable 
enough,  it  can  actually  cancel  the  impact  of  the  other  social 
partner. 

One  strategy  for  discerning  contextualized  effects,  used  in  the 
current  study  as  well  as  several  previous  ones  (Davidson  et  al., 
2010;  Furrer  &  Skinner,  2003;  Raufelder  et  ah,  2013),  is  the  use  of 
pattern-oriented  or  person-centered  approaches  that  identify  sub¬ 
groups  of  students  who  inhabit  qualitatively  different  peer-teacher 
niches,  and  comparing  them  on  target  outcomes,  such  as  changes 
in  motivational  or  academic  functioning.  The  more  that  research 
on  joint  effects  moves  away  from  statistical  models  of  interactive 
effects  and  toward  conceptual  models  of  contextualized  effects,  the 
wider  the  array  of  methodological  strategies  that  can  be  brought  to 
bear.  In  this  regard,  researchers  may  wish  to  take  advantage  of 
conceptual  models  and  statistical  techniques  applied  in  work  on 
developmental  psychopathology  (Luthar,  Cicchetti,  &  Becker, 
2000)  and  environmental  reactivity  (e.g.,  Moore  &  Depue,  2016), 


where  researchers  have  considered  hypotheses  that  include  protec¬ 
tive  or  buffering  effects,  immunization,  thresholds,  cumulative 
risk,  diathesis  stress,  and  other  forms  of  differential  vulnerability 
or  susceptibility  to  the  environment  (e.g.,  Ellis  et  al.,  2011). 

Reciprocal  effects  of  student  engagement  on  teachers  and 
peers.  As  research  increasingly  focuses  on  social  dynamics 
among  multiple  partners  in  the  classroom,  studies  may  also  be 
expanded  to  include  a  consideration  of  reciprocal  effects,  in  which 
students’  own  engagement  feeds  back  to  shape  the  supports  they 
receive  from  teachers  and  peers.  And  just  as  feedforward  effects 
have  been  found  to  be  contextualized,  it  is  possible  that  reciprocal 
processes  involving  both  social  partners  may  also  interact  with 
each  other.  Engagement  versus  disaffection  may  turn  out  to  be 
markers  for  whether  students  receive  a  double  dose  of  motivational 
support  or  discouragement.  That  is,  students  who  are  highly  en¬ 
gaged  not  only  receive  more  involvement  (as  well  as  other  forms 
of  support)  from  teachers,  but  they  also  have  access  to  more 
engaged  groups  of  peers,  whereas  more  disaffected  students  typi¬ 
cally  experience  their  teachers  as  withdrawing  their  support  and 
becoming  more  controlling  over  time,  while  at  the  same  time  their 
peer  connections  are  largely  confined  to  other  disaffected  students 
(Kiuru  et  al.,  2015;  Nurmi  &  Kiuru,  2015;  Skinner  &  Belmont, 
1993).  Future  studies  that  examine  joint  effects  over  longer  periods 
of  time  could  explore  whether  such  reciprocal  feedback  processes 
amplify  the  feedforward  effects  suggested  by  findings  from  the 
current  study,  potentially  contributing  to  virtuous  and  vicious 
cycles  that  shape  the  development  of  student  engagement  and 
motivation  over  multiple  school  years. 

Implications  for  Practice 

Although  the  research  base  is  too  thin  at  the  current  time  to 
allow  for  any  definitive  recommendations,  findings  from  studies  of 
joint  effects  suggest  three  possibilities  for  educators  and  research¬ 
ers  to  consider  in  their  efforts  to  refine  practices  and  strengthen 
interventions  designed  to  promote  students’  engagement  and  mo¬ 
tivational  development.  First,  it  seems  likely  that  interventions 
targeting  either  teachers  or  peers  many  exert  their  effects  through 
two  pathways.  Cumulative  and  contextualized  joint  effects,  such 
as  the  ones  found  in  the  current  study,  imply  that  improvements  in 
connections  with  either  partner  (e.g.,  increasing  connections  with 
teachers  or  with  engaged  peers)  should  not  only  exert  positive 
effects  on  engagement  directly,  but  should  also  exert  positive 
effects  indirectly,  by  mitigating  the  worst  impacts  of  problems 
with  the  other  partner  (e.g.,  low-quality  relationships  with  teachers 
or  connections  to  disaffected  peers).  At  the  same  time,  however, 
studies  of  joint  effects  also  suggest  that  interventions  targeting 
only  one  social  partner  will  not  be  sufficient  to  optimize  student 
engagement  over  the  long  term.  Results  from  this  and  other  studies 
indicating  contextualized  effects  imply  that  interventions  focusing 
on  a  single  classroom  partner  will  only  produce  optimal  engage¬ 
ment  for  a  subset  of  students,  namely,  those  who  already  have 
positive  connections  with  the  other  partner.  The  students  most  in 
need  of  support,  namely,  highly  disaffected  students,  will  likely 
improve  only  in  response  to  interventions  that  help  them  establish 
improved  relationships  with  both  involved  teachers  and  engaged 
groups  of  peers. 

Second,  if  the  effects  of  peers  are  indeed  contextualized,  then 
interventions  designed  to  improve  student-teacher  relationships 
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may  not  only  take  on  an  added  urgency,  they  may  also  benefit  from 
an  expanded  focus.  The  sense  of  urgency  follows  from  findings 
suSgesting  that  low-quality  teacher  relationships  may  pose  a  dou¬ 
ble  risk  for  student  motivation:  once  because  of  the  direct  impact 
of  unsupportive  teachers,  and  once  because  poor  student— teacher 
relationships  may  leave  students  at  the  mercy  of  peer-group  influ¬ 
ences,  which  are  unlikely  to  be  uniformly  positive.  According  to 
studies  of  joint  effects,  it  would  be  especially  important  for  teach¬ 
ers  to  reach  out  to  children  and  youth  who  affiliate  with  disaffected 
peers.  If  teachers  can  intentionally  provide  higher  levels  of  in¬ 
volvement,  such  students  may  be  protected  from  the  worst  effects 
of  these  connections.  In  the  long  run,  teachers  may  develop  strat¬ 
egies  that  are  effective  in  bringing  whole  groups  of  disaffected 
peers  back  toward  engagement,  which  would  then  allow  all  stu¬ 
dents  access  to  groups  of  more  engaged  peers  (Furrer,  Skinner,  & 
Pitzer,  2014).  Interventions  to  support  teachers  in  these  challeng¬ 
ing  tasks  may  be  able  to  bolster  their  resolve  by  highlighting 
findings  from  studies  such  as  the  current  one  that  make  more 
explicit  the  “invisible  hand  of  the  teacher”  in  peer  relationships 
(Kindermann,  2011). 

Finally,  findings  from  the  current  study  may  lead  researchers, 
interventionists,  and  educators  to  a  renewed  appreciation  of  en¬ 
gagement,  not  only  as  a  malleable  motivational  state  that  protects 
students  from  risky  behaviors  and  contributes  to  their  academic 
success,  but  also  as  an  energetic  resource  that  students  themselves 
can  offer  their  classmates.  Adding  to  the  list  of  peer  attributes  that 
predict  motivational  development,  such  as  peer  relatedness,  kind¬ 
ness,  emotional  support,  and  instrumental  help,  the  current  study 
highlights  the  potential  impact  of  joint  activity  with  peers  who  are 
behaviorally  and  emotionally  engaged  (Wentzel  et  al.,  2010).  Such 
interactions  may  help  to  sustain  or  rekindle  students’  own  enthu¬ 
siastic  participation  in  learning  activities.  The  more  that  theories 
and  research  can  succeed  in  capturing  the  interplay  among  inter¬ 
action  partners  in  the  complex  social  ecology  of  the  school,  the 
more  helpful  they  will  be  to  educators  and  interventionists  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  hard  work  of  optimizing  students’  engagement,  mo¬ 
tivation,  and  academic  development. 
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The  present  study  tests  whether  presenting  video  modeling  examples  from  the  learner’s  (first-person) 
perspective  promotes  learning  of  an  assembly  task,  compared  to  presenting  video  examples  from  a 
third-person  perspective.  Across  2  experiments  conducted  in  different  labs,  university  students  viewed  a 
video  showing  how  to  assemble  an  8-component  circuit  on  a  circuit  board.  Students  who  viewed  the 
assembly  video  recorded  from  a  first-person  perspective  performed  significantly  better  than  those  who 
viewed  the  video  from  a  third-person  perspective  on  accuracy  in  assembling  the  circuit  in  both 
experiments  and  on  time  to  assemble  the  circuit  in  Experiment  1 ,  but  not  in  Experiment  2.  Concerning 
boundary  conditions,  the  perspective  effect  was  stronger  for  more  complex  tasks  (Experiment  1),  but  was 
not  moderated  by  imitating  the  actions  during  learning  (Experiment  1)  or  explaining  how  to  build  the 
circuit  during  the  test  (Experiment  2).  This  work  suggests  a  perspective  principle  for  instructional  video 
in  which  students  learn  better  when  video  reflects  a  first-person  perspective.  An  explanation  based  on 
embodied  theories  of  learning  and  instruction  is  provided. 

Keywords:  video,  modeling  examples,  multimedia  learning,  perspective  taking,  embodied  cognition 


Consider  an  instructional  video  showing  how  to  perform  a 
manual  task,  such  as  how  to  construct  a  circuit  on  a  circuit  board. 
The  main  goal  of  this  study  is  to  examine  techniques  for  improving 
the  effectiveness  of  instructional  videos,  particularly  the  role  of  the 
perspective  from  which  the  video  is  recorded  (i.e.,  first-person  or 
third-person).  In  two  experiments,  we  examine  whether  students 
learn  better  from  an  instructional  video  recorded  from  a  first- 
person  perspective,  and  whether  there  are  boundary  conditions  for 
any  perspective  effects. 

There  is  rapidly  growing  interest  in  the  use  of  video  modeling 
examples  for  instruction  within  formal  (e.g.,  online  courses)  and 
informal  (e.g.,  YouTube)  educational  settings,  likely  due  to  their 
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convenience,  relatively  low  cost,  and  high  accessibility.  A  video 
modeling  example  involves  a  human  model  demonstrating  and/or 
explaining  to  a  learner  how  to  perform  a  task  (van  Gog  &  Rummel, 
2010).  For  example,  a  student  taking  an  online  statistics  course 
may  watch  videos  of  an  instructor  solving  problems  on  a  white¬ 
board,  or  a  person  may  watch  a  YouTube  video  of  someone 
modeling  how  to  tie  a  necktie  or  how  to  play  a  musical  instrument. 
However,  despite  their  wide  implementation,  there  is  relatively 
little  systematic  research  investigating  how  to  effectively  design 
video  lessons. 

Observational  Learning  From  Video 
Modeling  Examples 

Much  of  the  existing  research  on  learning  from  modeling  ex¬ 
amples  concerns  the  effects  of  different  characteristics  of  the 
human  models  (or  animated  agents)  on  learning.  For  example,  in  a 
classic  study,  Schunk,  Hanson,  and  Cox  (1987)  manipulated  the 
gender  of  the  model  and  whether  the  model  used  an  automatic 
mastery  strategy  or  a  more  effortful  coping  strategy  to  solve  math 
problems.  More  recent  research  has  further  explored  the  effects  of 
model  characteristics,  including  the  model’s  gender  (Hoogerheide, 
Loyens,  &  van  Gog,  2016)  and  the  model’s  age  and  expertise 
(Hoogerheide,  van  Wermeskerken,  Loyens,  &  van  Gog,  2016).  In 
addition,  design  issues  for  instructional  video  that  have  been 
addressed  recently  include  the  visibility  of  the  model’s  face  (Kiz- 
ilcec,  Bailenson,  &  Gomez,  2015;  van  Gog,  Verveer,  &  Verveer, 
2014),  the  availability  of  gaze  and  gesture  cues  provided  by  the 
model  (Ouwehand,  van  Gog,  &  Paas,  2015),  the  visibility  of  the 
model’s  hands  in  a  motor  task  (Castro- Alonso,  Ayres,  &  Paas, 
2015;  Marcus,  Cleary,  Wong,  &  Ayres,  2013),  and  whether  the 
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model  physically  draws  out  diagrams  by  hand  during  a  lesson 
(Fiorella  &  Mayer,  2016).  In  short,  past  research  has  focused 
primarily  on  the  effects  of  manipulating  the  appearance  of  the 
model  and  the  model’s  actions  provided  in  modeling  examples. 

The  current  study  focuses  on  a  largely  ignored  but  pervasive 
design  feature  of  video  modeling  examples:  the  perspective  from 
which  the  video  is  recorded.  Although  perspective  is  typically  not 
an  issue  in  lecture-style  modeling  examples,  in  which  the  model  is 
standing  next  to  a  screen  on  which  slides  are  projected  illustrating 
each  step  in  the  task  (cf.  Fiorella  &  Mayer,  2016;  Hoogerheide, 
van  Wermeskerken,  et  al.,  2016;  Ouwehand  et  ah,  2015),  it  may 
play  a  role  in  demonstrations  in  which  objects  are  being  manipu¬ 
lated  (cf.  Castro- Alonso  et  ah,  2015;  Marcus  et  ah,  2013;  van  Gog 
et  ah,  2014).  Thus,  perspective  is  a  potentially  important  design 
consideration  for  instruction  involving  concrete  manipulatives, 
commonly  used  to  teach  math  and  science  concepts  (e.g.,  Marley 
&  Carbonneau,  2015). 

In  the  current  study,  we  tested  whether  students  would  benefit 
more  from  observing  instructional  videos  from  first-person  per¬ 
spective — that  is,  with  the  model  performing  the  task  from  the 
perspective  of  the  person  observing  the  task — than  from  a  third- 
person  perspective.  We  also  tested  whether  the  potential  effects  of 
perspective  would  depend  on  the  complexity  of  the  to-be-learned 
task,  and  whether  engaging  in  common  and  effective  learning 
strategies — imitating  in  Experiment  1  and  explaining  in  Experi¬ 
ment  2 — would  compensate  for  the  expected  detrimental  effects  of 
a  third-person  perspective  on  performance.  Examining  potential 
interactions  among  task  complexity,  learning  strategies,  and  in¬ 
structional  methods  is  valuable  because  it  provides  insight  into  the 
robustness  and  generalizability  of  the  findings.  Although  there  is 
little  research  investigating  the  effects  of  perspective  in  educa¬ 
tional  videos  (e.g.,  Lindgren,  2012),  basic  research  in  cognitive 
science  supports  the  proposal  that  processing  material  from  a 
first-person  perspective  may  provide  important  cognitive  benefits. 

Perspective  and  Observational  Learning 

Observing  the  actions  of  others  can  be  a  powerful  way  to  learn, 
likely  because  of  the  evolutionary  benefits  of  observing  and  (when 
the  outcome  is  desirable)  imitating  other  people’s  actions  (Ban¬ 
dura,  1977,  1986;  Paas  &  Sweller,  2012;  Sweller  &  Sweller,  2006). 
In  observational  learning,  learners  must  actively  interpret  the  ac¬ 
tions  of  a  human  model  by  constructing  a  cognitive  representation 
of  the  modeled  behavior  that  is  integrated  with  their  prior  knowl¬ 
edge  (Bandura,  1986).  Some  have  further  proposed  that  this  pro¬ 
cess  is  facilitated  via  activation  of  the  mirror  neuron  system,  which 
generally  involves  the  idea  that  brain  areas  activated  when  per¬ 
forming  actions  are  also  activated  when  observing  others  perform 
those  actions  (Rizzolatti  &  Craighero,  2004;  van  Gog,  Paas,  Mar¬ 
cus,  Ayres,  &  Sweller,  2009).  When  observing  to-be-performed 
actions  from  the  third-person  perspective,  learners  must  mentally 
transform  the  representation  into  their  own  perspective,  such  as  by 
translating  the  model’s  view  of  left  to  their  own  left.  Although 
humans  have  the  unique  ability  to  take  the  spatial  perspective  of 
others,  such  mental  transformations  can  be  cognitively  demanding 
(Hegarty  &  Waller,  2004;  Kessler  &  Thomson,  2010).  This  extra¬ 
neous  load  on  working  memory  may  be  reduced  when  the  model 
demonstrates  the  task  from  the  observer’s  own  point  of  view. 


Basic  research  in  cognitive  science  supports  a  facilitative  effect 
for  processing  visuomotor  information  from  the  first-person  (com¬ 
pared  to  third-person)  perspective.  In  a  study  by  Vogt,  Taylor,  and 
Hopkins  (2003),  participants  were  asked  to  perform  a  simple  hand 
action  after  being  primed  with  pictures  of  hands  performing  either 
congruent  or  incongruent  actions  presented  from  the  first-  or 
third-person  perspective.  When  participants  were  provided  with  a 
preview  of  the  hand’s  start  position  before  viewing  the  prime,  only 
participants  who  viewed  the  primes  from  the  first-person  perspec¬ 
tive  were  faster  at  performing  the  action  when  the  prime  displayed 
a  congruent  action  compared  to  qn  incongruent  action.  The  authors 
concluded  that  viewing  body  parts  presented  in  the  first-person 
perspective  activates  motor  planning  processes  in  the  observer, 
which  enhances  the  processing  of  the  visual  information  associated 
with  the  prepared  actions. 

Kelly  and  Wheaton  (2013)  found  further  support  for  the  notion 
that  first-person  perspective  enhances  motor  planning  and  judg¬ 
ment.  Participants  were  shown  images  of  hands  performing  move¬ 
ments  with  tools  from  either  a  first-person  or  third-person  perspec¬ 
tive,  and  they  were  asked  to  judge  the  outcome  of  the  action. 
Action  judgments  were  fastest  and  most  accurate  when  stimuli 
were  viewed  from  the  first-person  perspective,  again  suggesting 
that  actions  are  better  represented  when  viewed  from  the  observ¬ 
er’s  own  perspective. 

Next  to  motor  planning,  there  is  evidence  from  research  using 
functional  MRI  (fMRI)  that  participants  are  prepared  for  later 
imitation  because  observing  actions  activates  the  motor  neurons 
they  would  use  when  performing  the  actions  (Jackson,  Meltzoff,  & 
Decety,  2006).  Participants  viewed  video  clips  of  simple  hand  and 
foot  actions  presented  from  the  first-  or  third-person  perspective. 
Some  participants  watched  the  videos  passively  and  others  imi¬ 
tated  the  actions.  Behavioral  data  indicated  that  response  latency  to 
imitate  the  actions  was  shorter  for  the  first-person  perspective. 
Further,  fMRI  data  indicated  more  activity  in  the  left  sensory- 
motor  cortex  (which  would  be  active  when  executing  the  move¬ 
ment  oneself)  for  the  first-person  perspective  compared  to  third- 
person  perspective,  even  when  participants  passively  observed  and 
did  not  imitate  the  actions.  These  data  are  consistent  with  embod¬ 
ied  views  of  cognition  (Barsalou,  2008;  Wilson,  2002),  which  posit 
that  human  perception,  cognition,  and  action  are  closely  linked  and 
grounded  in  one’s  interactions  with  the  physical  world.  That  is,  the 
sensory-motor  system  appears  more  involved  in  processing  actions 
from  the  first-person  perspective,  whereas  the  third-person  per¬ 
spective  requires  visuospatial  transformations  that  consume  lim¬ 
ited  processing  capacity. 

Further  evidence  that  such  transformations  take  time  (and  may 
result  in  errors)  comes  from  a  study  involving  visual  perspective 
taking  by  Kockler  and  colleagues  (2010).  Participants  were  asked 
to  make  judgments  about  the  spatial  location  of  a  static  or  dynamic 
object  from  their  own  perspective  (first-person)  or  from  the  per¬ 
spective  of  a  virtual  character  (third-perSon).  Results  indicated  that 
judgments  were  faster  and  more  accurate  when  participants  were 
asked  to  report  the  location  from  their  own  perspective.  Further, 
fMRI  data  indicated  that  judgments  of  the  dynamic  objects  from 
the  first-person  perspective  resulted  in  increased  activation  in  the 
intraparietal  sulcus  (IPS),  an  area  involved  in  action  preparation. 
Thus,  viewing  dynamic  stimuli  from  the  first-person  perspective 
appears  to  improve  performance  by  inducing  a  readiness  to  act. 
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Many  other  basic  behavioral  and  neuroscience  studies  support  a 
beneficial  effect  of  viewing,  imitating,  and  judging  actions  ob¬ 
served  from  the  first-person  perspective  (e.g.,  Lorey  et  al,  2009; 
Maeda,  Kleiner-Fisman,  &  Pascual-Leone,  2002;  Surtees  &  Ap- 
perly,  2012;  Vogeley  &  Fink,  2003).  Similarly,  the  spatial  cogni¬ 
tion  and  navigation  literatures  demonstrate  the  high  cognitive 
demands  associated  with  spatial  perspective  taking,  showing  that 
that  performance  typically  decreases  as  the  angular  disparity  be¬ 
tween  the  first-person  and  target  viewpoint  increases  (e.g.,  Ko¬ 
zhevnikov,  Motes,  Rasch,  &  Blajenkova,  2006;  Richardson,  Mon- 
tello,  &  Hegarty,  1999). 

Unfortunately,  however,  research  on  the  consequences  of  those 
findings  from  basic  cognitive  science  for  education  and  training  is 
scarce.  That  is,  prior  research  has  mainly  looked  at  effects  of 
perspective  on  performance,  not  on  learning  (i.e.,  later  perfor¬ 
mance  in  the  absence  of  the  observed  stimuli;  for  an  exception  on 
spatial  learning,  see  Richardson  et  al.,  1999).  Although  prior 
research  in  educational  psychology  has  involved  video  lessons 
presented  from  a  first-person  perspective  (e.g.,  Ayres,  Marcus, 
Chan,  &  Qian,  2009)  or  a  third-person  perspective  (e.g.,  Arguel  & 
Jamet,  2009),  these  studies  did  not  focus  on  comparing  the  effects 
of  video  lessons  presented  via  different  perspectives.  One  excep¬ 
tion  is  an  experiment  by  Lindgren  (2012),  in  which  students 
interacted  within  a  virtual  safety  training  simulation  from  either 
first-person  perspective  or  the  perspective  of  a  virtual  character 
(i.e.,  third-person).  Results  indicated  that  participants  who  re¬ 
ceived  the  first-person  perspective  training  performed  better  on  a 
diagramming  task,  had  better  memory  for  the  tasks  of  the  simula¬ 
tion,  committed  fewer  errors,  and  showed  less  help-seeking  than 
participants  who  received  the  third-person  perspective  training. 
Lindgren  concluded  that  virtual  environments  provide  a  unique 
ability  to  help  students  adopt  a  more  embodied  learning  stance, 
allowing  students  to  interact  with  learning  material  from  their  own 
point  of  view. 

Overall,  the  available  research  evidence  suggests  a  facilitation 
effect  for  processing  dynamic  visual  information  from  the  first- 
person  (as  opposed  to  third-person)  perspective — consistent  with 
the  claim  of  embodied  theories  of  cognition  (Barsalou,  2008; 
Wilson,  2002)  that  the  first-person  perspective  uniquely  serves  to 
shape  one’s  cognitive  representations  of  space  and  action.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  viewing  materials  from  a  third-person  perspective  requires 
learners  to  generate  additional  visuospatial  transformations  in  or¬ 
der  to  translate  observed  actions  into  their  own  perspective,  which 
creates  extraneous  cognitive  load  that  consequently  impairs  per¬ 
formance.  Open  questions  remain  regarding  the  applicability  of 
this  basic  finding  to  educational  settings  in  which  the  focus  is  on 
learning  outcomes,  including  potential  boundary  conditions  asso¬ 
ciated  with  features  of  the  to-be-learned  task  and  actions  of  the 
student  during  learning. 

The  Present  Study 

The  main  aim  of  the  current  study  was  to  investigate  the  hy¬ 
pothesis  derived  from  the  literature  reviewed  above,  that  present¬ 
ing  video  modeling  examples  of  an  assembly  task  from  the  per¬ 
former’s  (first-person)  perspective  would  result  in  better  learning 
(as  assessed  by  speed  and  accuracy  of  subsequent  assembly  per¬ 
formance)  than  presenting  videos  from  the  third-person  perspec¬ 
tive.  We  conducted  two  experiments  (in  two  different  labs),  in 


which  university  students  viewed  narrated  video  examples  show¬ 
ing  a  model’s  hands  performing  an  assembly  task  involving  elec¬ 
tric  circuits.  Half  of  the  students  viewed  videos  presented  from  the 
third-person  perspective  (third-person  group),  whereas  the  other 
half  viewed  videos  presented  from  the  first-person  perspective 
(first-person  group).  Then,  all  students  assembled  the  circuits  on 
their  own  (from  their  perspective).  According  to  the  hypothesis,  a 
main  effect  of  perspective  was  expected  in  both  experiments,  with 
the  first-person  perspective  outperforming  the  third-person  per¬ 
spective  (i.e.,  faster  and  more  accurate  assembly). 

A  second  aim  of  this  study  was  to  further  explore  the  conditions 
under  which  video  perspective  influences  subsequent  assembly 
performance.  Experiment  1  tested  whether  the  effects  of  perspec¬ 
tive  are  moderated  by  task  complexity  (within-subjects)  and 
whether  learners  imitated  the  model  during  learning  (between- 
subjects).  Using  only  the  complex  tasks,  Experiment  2  tested 
whether  the  effects  of  perspective  were  moderated  by  whether 
learners  gave  a  verbal  explanation  while  they  assembled  the  circuit 
(between-subjects). 

With  regard  to  task  complexity  (Experiment  1),  it  was  expected 
that  the  hypothesized  beneficial  effects  of  the  first-person  perspec¬ 
tive  would  show  primarily  on  complex  tasks.  That  is,  on  simple 
tasks,  which  involve  fewer  interacting  elements,  overall  working 
memory  load  is  lower  (Sweller,  Ayres,  &  Kalyuga,  2011),  and  any 
additional  processing  demands  imposed  by  the  third-person  per¬ 
spective  could  be  accommodated  without  hampering  learning.  The 
expected  interaction  between  perspective  and  task  complexity 
should  also  correspond  to  students’  subjective  ratings  of  mental 
effort  during  learning,  with  the  highest  levels  of  mental  effort 
occurring  when  students  view  high-complexity  tasks  from  the 
third-person  perspective. 

As  for  imitation  (in  Experiment  1),  it  was  hypothesized  that 
imitating  the  steps  during  example  study  might  reduce  reassembly 
time  and  effort,  and  boost  test  performance,  for  both  perspectives 
compared  to  no  imitation  (i.e.,  main  effect  of  imitation),  because  it 
would  lead  to  deeper  example  processing  and  allow  learners  to 
practice  during  example  study.  Whereas  fundamental  research 
shows  that  imitation  might  be  easier  when  seeing  a  first-person 
than  a  third-person  view  (Watanabe,  Higuchi,  &  Kikuchi,  2013),  it 
was  expected  that  imitation  might  compensate  for  the  expected 
negative  effects  of  the  third-person  perspective  (i.e.,  interaction 
effect  of  perspective  and  imitation).  Although  imitation  is  not 
necessary  for  observational  learning  to  occur,  it  can  aid  in  the 
process  of  converting  symbolic  codes  acquired  through  observa¬ 
tion  into  appropriate  actions  (Bandura,  1986).  Having  performed 
the  actions  (from  the  first-person  perspective)  allows  for  consoli¬ 
dating  the  first-person  action  in  memory  instead  of  the  observed 
third-person  action.  Moreover,  performing  the  actions  oneself  dur¬ 
ing  learning  may  aid  in  transforming  the  observed  third-person 
actions  into  first-person  action  representations.  Without  imitation, 
this  transformation  has  to  be  made  mentally.  Performing  the  action 
during  imitation,  however,  allows  the  learner  to  partially  offload 
that  mental  transformation  onto  the  external  environment  (e.g.,  by 
rotating  the  objects),  thereby  reducing  working  memory  demands 
(Kirsh  &  Maglio,  1994).  So,  if  assembly  test  performance  is  slower 
and  less  accurate  in  the  third-person  perspective  condition  than  in 
the  first-person  perspective  condition,  then  having  made  that  trans¬ 
lation  during  learning  would  boost  their  test  performance  com¬ 
pared  to  the  no  imitation  third-person  condition. 
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A  similar  expectation  applied  to  explaining  (in  Experiment  2). 
Based  on  research  on  learning  by  explaining,  which  indicates  that 
generating  explanations  is  an  effective  learning  strategy  (Dunlo- 
sky,  Rawson,  Marsh,  Nathan,  &  Willingham,  2013;  Fiorella  & 
Mayer,  2015a,  2015b),  it  was  expected  that  instructing  participants 
that  they  would  have  to  explain  how  to  build  the  circuit  afterward, 
might  boost  their  performance  compared  to  no  explaining  instruc¬ 
tion  under  both  perspectives  (i.e.,  main  effect  of  explaining).  That 
is,  knowing  that  they  would  have  to  give  the  explanation  them¬ 
selves  later  on,  might  result  in  deeper  processing  of  the  example, 
and  especially  the  model’s  verbal  explanation.  Moreover,  this 
“imitation”  of  the  verbal  explanation  by  the  model  (which  was 
always  from  the  first-person  perspective) — by  giving  the  same 
explanation  to  another  (fictitious,  nonpresent)  student  while  as¬ 
sembling  the  circuit — might  guide  their  assembly  test  performance 
and  help  compensate  for  detrimental  effects  on  test  performance  in 
the  third-person  perspective  condition  (i.e.,  interaction  effect  be¬ 
tween  perspective  and  explaining).  That  is,  similarly  to  imitating 
during  learning,  explaining  during  reassembly  might  help  learners 
better  align  the  model’s  actions  and  verbal  instructions  with  their 
own  perspective,  particularly  when  the  model’s  actions  are  pre¬ 
sented  from  the  third-person  perspective.  Taken  together,  the  two 
experiments  address  whether  engaging  in  learning  strategies  alle¬ 
viates  the  increased  processing  demands  expected  from  viewing 
instructional  videos  from  the  instructor’s  perspective. 

Experiment  1 

Method 

Participants  and  design.  The  participants  were  105  univer¬ 
sity  students  from  the  Psychology  Subject  Pool  of  a  university  in 
the  United  States  who  participated  to  fulfill  a  course  requirement. 
The  mean  age  of  participants  was  19.30  years  ( SD  =  1.32),  and 
there  were  73  women  and  32  men.  Participants  were  randomly 
assigned  to  one  of  four  conditions,  based  on  two  between-subjects 
factors — perspective  of  the  instructional  videos  (first-person  or 
third-person)  and  whether  or  not  students  imitated  the  video  mo¬ 
del’s  actions  during  learning  (imitate  or  no-imitate).  There  were  26 
students  in  the  first-person/imitate  group,  26  in  the  first-person/ 
no-imitate  group,  25  in  the  third-person/imitate  group,  and  28  in 
the  third-person/no-imitate  group.  The  groups  did  not  significantly 
differ  in  terms  of  average  age,  number  of  women/men,  handed¬ 
ness,  or  prior  experience  (as  indicated  by  a  self-report  checklist 
described  below).  Task  complexity  (low  or  high)  served  as  a 
within-subjects  factor  and  was  counterbalanced  across  conditions. 

Materials.  The  paper-based  materials  consisted  of  a  consent 
form,  a  demographics  questionnaire,  and  a  mental  effort  rating 
scale.1  The  consent  form  described  the  details  of  the  study,  in¬ 
formed  participants  that  they  would  be  videotaped  during  the 
experiment  and  that  their  privacy  was  protected,  and  included  a 
place  for  them  to  sign.  The  demographics  form  asked  participants 
to  provide  their  age,  gender,  and  handedness.  Students  also  rated 
their  relevant  prior  experience  by  placing  a  check  mark  next  to 
each  of  eight  items  that  apply  to  them,  such  as  “I  have  taken  a 
college-level  course  in  physics,”  “I  have  worked  on  a  circuit 
board,”  “I  have  installed  a  new  light  switch  or  electrical  outlet,” 
and  “I  know  the  difference  between  serial  and  parallel  circuits.” 


The  mental  effort  rating  scale  (Paas,  1992)  asked  participants  to 
rate  how  much  mental  effort  they  invested  while  completing  a 
particular  task  (e.g.,  watching  an  instructional  video,  building  an 
electric  circuit).  Students  recorded  their  response  on  a  9-point  scale 
ranging  from  Extremely  low  mental  effort  to  Extremely  high  men¬ 
tal  effort.  This  common  form  of  assessing  mental  effort  has  been 
shown  to  be  sensitive  enough  to  detect  objective  variations  in  task 
complexity  (Ayres,  2006;  Paas  &  Van  Merrienboer,  1994). 

The  learning  task  materials  consisted  of  a  model  electrical 
circuit  kit — called  Electronic  Snap  Circuits  (by  Elenco) — de¬ 
signed  to  teach  students  about  lrow  electrical  circuits  work.  Stu¬ 
dents  learn  how  to  build  electrical  circuits  by  connecting  (i.e., 
“snapping”)  different  components  (e.g.,  batteries,  resistors,  wires, 
LED  lights)  to  a  circuit  board  and  to  each  other.  In  the  current 
study,  students  learned  how  to  build  two  circuit  configurations — a 
low  complexity  circuit  (shown  in  Figure  1)  and  a  high  complexity 
circuit  (shown  in  Figure  2).  As  shown  in  the  figure,  both  circuit 
configurations  contain  a  total  of  eight  components.  However,  the 
high  complexity  circuit  contains  more  unique  components  (6)  than 
the  low  complexity  circuit  (5),  and  the  high  complexity  circuit 
contains  components  that  must  be  placed  in  a  specific  orientation 
in  order  for  the  circuit  to  work.  For  example,  in  the  high  complex¬ 
ity  circuit,  the  red  LED  light  must  point  toward  the  green  LED 
light,  and  the  green  LED  light  must  point  toward  the  battery.  There 
are  no  such  orientation  requirements  for  the  components  in  the  low 
complexity  circuit. 

There  were  two  computer-based  instructional  videos — a  first- 
person  version  (exemplified  in  Figure  3)  and  a  third-person  version 
(exemplified  in  Figure  4).  The  instructional  videos  showed  a  male 
model’s  hands  demonstrating  how  to  build  the  low-complexity  and 
high-complexity  circuits  while  he  provided  narrated  instructions 
for  each  of  the  eight  steps. 

The  first-person  perspective  video  showed  the  model’s  hands,  as 
they  would  appear  if  the  observer  of  the  video  were  completing  the 
task.  The  third-person  perspective  video  showed  the  model’s 
hands,  as  they  would  appear  if  someone  facing  the  observer  were 
completing  the  task.  As  the  model  placed  each  of  the  eight  com¬ 
ponents  on  the  circuit  board,  the  oral  instructions  identified  a 
component  and  described  where  it  should  be  placed  in  relation  to 
other  components  on  the  board — for  example:  “Place  the  switch 
below  the  right  end  of  the  long  wire  .  .  .”  The  videos  were 
segmented  to  pause  after  the  model  completed  a  step.  Students 
who  were  assigned  to  one  of  the  imitating  conditions  would  then 
imitate  the  step  using  their  own  model  circuit  kit  before  clicking  to 
continue  the  video  to  the  next  step,  whereas  students  who  were 
assigned  to  one  of  the  none-imitating  conditions  would  simply 
click  to  continue  the  video  to  the  next  step.  The  videos  were 
recorded  simultaneously  from  the  first-person  perspective  and 
from  the  third-person  perspective  to  create  identical  versions  from 
both  perspectives.  The  low-complexity  video  lasted  82  seconds 
(excluding  pauses)  and  contained  94  sfioken  words,  whereas  the 
high-complexity  video  lasted  90  seconds  (excluding  pauses)  and 
contained  160  spoken  words. 


1  We  also  asked  participants  to  complete  a  perspective-taking  test  (He- 
garty  &  Waller,  2004)  upon  completion  of  the  demographics  questionnaire; 
however,  it  did  not  significantly  correlate  with  any  of  the  dependent 
measures,  and  so  it  was  not  included  in  the  analyses 
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Figure  1.  Low-complexity  circuit.  See  the  online  article  for  the  color 
version  of  this  figure. 


Participants  were  assessed  on  their  ability  to  assemble  the  low- 
and  high-complexity  circuits  on  their  own  after  watching  the 
respective  instructional  video.  During  assembly,  participants  were 
provided  with  the  eight  components  needed  to  build  the  circuit 
along  with  five  distractor  components.  Performance  measures  con¬ 
sisted  of  total  time  to  assemble  the  circuit,  accuracy  at  rebuilding 
the  circuit,  and  frequency  of  three  types  of  assembly  errors.  Par¬ 
ticipants  were  asked  to  assemble  the  circuit  exactly  as  they  saw 
in  the  video  and  were  informed  that  they  would  be  timed.  Assem¬ 
bly  time  was  measured  from  the  time  participants  started  to  as¬ 
semble  the  circuit  until  they  stated  they  were  finished  or  could  not 
complete  any  more.  Assembly  accuracy  was  measured  by  totaling 
the  number  of  correct  circuit  components  in  the  correct  locations 
and  orientations  on  the  circuit  board,  out  of  a  possible  8  points  for 
each  circuit.  For  Experiment  1,  two  raters  scored  participants’ 
assembly  accuracy  blind  to  experimental  conditions,  yielding  high 
interrater  reliability  (low-complexity  circuit:  r  =  .85;  high- 
complexity  circuit:  r  =  .82).  Any  discrepancies  between  raters 
were  settled  by  consensus.  For  Experiment  2,  there  was  100% 


Figure  2.  High  complexity  circuit.  See  the  online  article  for  the  color 
version  of  this  figure. 


Figure  3.  Screenshot  from  first-person  instructional  video  (high- 
complexity  task).  See  the  online  article  for  the  color  version  of  this  figure. 

agreement  between  two  raters  based  on  10%  of  the  data,  and  so 
one  rater  scored  the  remaining  data. 

Assembly  errors  were  measured  by  coding  whether  a  participant 
committed  three  types  of  errors  in  their  assembly  of  the  circuit: 
perspective  errors,  location  errors,  or  component  errors.  A  per¬ 
spective  error  consisted  of  assembling  the  circuit  from  the  incor¬ 
rect  perspective  (i.e.,  third-person).  A  location  error  consisted  of 
assembling  the  circuit  on  the  incorrect  location  on  the  circuit 
board.  Finally,  a  component  error  consisted  of  using  a  component 
that  does  not  make  up  that  circuit  (e.g.,  using  a  flip  switch  instead 
of  a  press  switch).  There  was  100%  agreement  between  two  raters 
based  on  10%  of  the  data  for  Experiment  1,  and  97%  agreement 
between  two  raters  based  on  10%  of  the  data  for  Experiment  2. 

The  recognition  test  was  a  lab-developed  computer-based  test 
intended  to  provide  an  additional  assessment  following  assembly 
of  the  high-complexity  circuit.  The  test  presented  participants  with 
a  series  of  40  photos  (one  at  a  time)  of  correct  or  incorrect  versions 
of  the  high-complexity  circuit  at  four  different  orientations  (i.e., 
first-person,  90  degrees  turned  left,  third-person,  or  90  degrees 
turned  right).  There  was  a  delay  of  approximately  500  ms  between 
each  of  the  trials.  Participants  were  required  to  determine  whether 
each  photo  was  the  same  or  different  from  the  circuit  that  they  had 
just  reassembled.  Half  of  the  trials  were  “same”  trials;  the  other 
half  were  “different”  trials,  in  which  the  photos  were  of  a  circuit 


Figure  4.  Screenshot  from  third-person  instructional  video  (high- 
complexity  task).  See  the  online  article  for  the  color  version  of  this  figure. 
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with  one  component  in  the  incorrect  location  (e.g.,  location  of  the 
resistor  and  red  LED  light  switched).  All  trials  were  distributed 
evenly  across  the  four  orientations  and  presented  randomly  to 
participants  using  direct  reaction  time  (RT).  Performance  was 
assessed  via  accuracy  (out  of  40)  and  average  response  time. 
Recognition  test  accuracy  (but  not  response  time)  significantly 
correlated  with  assembly  time,  r  =  —.33,  p  <  .001  and  accuracy, 
r  =  .30,  p  =  .002  for  Experiment  1,  providing  evidence  for  the 
validity  of  the  measure. 

Apparatus.  The  apparatus  consisted  of  two  Dell  computers 
with  17-in.  screens,  two  Cyber  Acoustics  headphones,  and  two 
web  cameras. 

Procedure.  The  participants  were  randomly  assigned  to 
conditions,  and  were  tested  up  to  two  per  session  in  individual 
lab  cubicles.  After  they  provided  informed  consent,  they  com¬ 
pleted  the  demographics  questionnaire.  Then,  participants 
watched  the  first  instructional  video  demonstrating  how  to  build 
either  the  low-  or  high-complexity  circuit  (for  counterbalanc¬ 
ing),  from  either  the  first-person  or  third-person  perspective 
(for  the  perspective  variable).  Those  assigned  to  imitate  condi¬ 
tions  completed  each  step  along  with  the  video  model  using  the 
electric  circuit  kit;  those  assigned  to  no-imitate  conditions 
watched  the  video  without  imitating  the  video  model  (for  the 
imitate  variable).  After  watching  the  instructional  video,  par¬ 
ticipants  completed  the  mental  effort  rating  scale  and  then  were 
asked  to  assemble  the  circuit  on  their  own  using  the  electric 
circuit  kit.  After  attempting  to  assemble  the  circuit,  participants 
again  completed  the  mental  effort  rating  scale.  The  same  pro¬ 
cedure  was  repeated  for  the  second  instructional  video  (i.e., 
low-  or  high-complexity,  based  on  counterbalancing).  The  order 
of  instructional  videos  was  counterbalanced  across  conditions. 
After  participants  assembled  the  high-complexity  circuit,  par¬ 
ticipants  completed  the  recognition  test,  followed  by  the  mental 
effort  rating  scale.  The  total  duration  of  the  experiment  was 
approximately  60  min. 

Results  and  Discussion 

Due  to  a  technical  issue  with  video  recording,  we  do  not  have 
data  for  one  participant’s  accuracy  performance  on  the  low  com¬ 


plexity  circuit.  This  participant’s  data  is  excluded  from  the  relevant 
analyses  presented  below.  Partial  eta  squared  is  reported  as  a 
measure  of  effect  size,  with  values  of  .01,  .06,  and  .14  generally 
representing  a  small,  medium,  and  large  effect  size,  respectively 
(Cohen,  1988). 

Do  students  learn  better  from  videos  recorded  from  a  first- 
person  perspective  than  from  a  third-person  perspective? 

The  primary  research  question  addressed  in  this  study  concerns 
whether  students  learn  better  from  instructional  videos  pre¬ 
sented  in  a  first-person  perspective  than  in  a  third-person  per¬ 
spective.  Table  1  shows  the  mean  and  standard  deviation  for  the 
four  groups  on  number  of  correctly  placed  components  (accu¬ 
racy)  on  the  low-  and  high-complexity  assembly  tasks.  A  mixed 
factorial  analysis  of  variance  (ANOVA)  was  conducted,  with 
perspective  (first-person  or  third-person),  imitation  (imitate  or 
no-imitate),  and  circuit  order  (low-high  complexity  or  high-low 
complexity)  serving  as  between-subjects  factors,  and  circuit 
complexity  (low  or  high)  serving  as  a  within-subjects  factor, 
and  number  of  correctly  placed  components  (out  of  8)  on  the 
assembly  tasks  as  the  dependent  measure.  Consistent  with  pre¬ 
dictions,  there  was  a  significant  main  effect  of  perspective,  F(l, 
96)  =  6.38,  p  =  .013,  T|p  =  .06,  in  which  students  correctly 
placed  more  components  on  the  assembly  tasks  after  viewing  a 
first-person  video  (M  =  7.59,  SD  =  0.86)  than  a  third-person 
video  (M  =  7.18,  SD  =  0.87). 

Table  1  also  shows  the  mean  and  standard  deviation  for  the  four 
groups  on  number  of  seconds  taken  for  the  low-  and  high- 
complexity  assembly  tasks.  A  mixed  factorial  analysis  of  variance 
(ANOVA)  was  conducted,  with  perspective  (first-person  or  third- 
person),  imitation  (imitate  or  no-imitate),  and  circuit  order  (low- 
high  complexity  first  or  high-low  complexity  first)  serving  as 
between-subjects  factors,  and  circuit  complexity  (low  or  high) 
serving  as  a  within-subjects  factor,  and  total  assembly  time  serving 
as  the  dependent  measure.  Consistent  with  predictions,  there  was  a 
significant  main  effect  of  perspective,  F(l,  97)  =  6.34,  p  =  .013, 
Tip  =  .06,  in  which  students  completed  the  assembly  tasks  faster 
after  viewing  a  first-person  video  (M  =  68.91,  SD  =  47.02)  than 
a  third-person  video  (M  =  92.06,  SD  =  47.18). 


Table  1 


Means  ( and  SD)  of  Assembly  Time  and  Accuracy  per  Condition  for  Experiment  2 


First-person  perspective 

Third-person  perspective 

No  imitation 

Imitation 

No  imitation 

Imitation 

Assembly  accuracy 

Low  complexity 

7.73  (.67) 

7.84  (.37) 

7.68  (.86) 

7.72  (.68) 

High  complexity 

7.19(1.10) 

7.60  (.91) 

6.57  (1.97) 

6.76(1.59) 

Assembly  time  (s) 

Low  complexity 

67.38  (58.45) 

45.23  (10.78) 

67.61  (39.04) 

54.80(18.71) 

High  complexity 

Recognition  test 

99.77  (99.15) 

63.27  (24.57) 

131.93  (95.86) 

* 

113.04(90.81) 

Time 

4490.66(1,464.12) 

3658.82(1,051.98) 

4195.03  (1,509.02) 

4088.87  (1,109.96) 

Accuracy 

90.19  (14.90) 

90.00(12.37) 

87.41  (15.10) 

84.20  (16.551 

Mental  effort  (1-9) 

Example  study  (low  complexity) 

5.69(1.78) 

4.35  (1.52) 

6.46(1.35) 

3.96(1.88) 

4.04  (2.01) 

5.24  (2.26) 
5.40(2.16) 
5.56(1.92) 

Assembly  test  (low  complexity) 

5.00(1.92) 

3.62(1.60) 

5.57  (1.67) 

Example  study  (high  complexity) 

6.04(1.31) 

4.77  (1.82) 

6.64(1.25) 

Assembly  test  (high  complexity) 

5.50(1.84) 

4.85  (2.22) 

6.14(1.53) 

Recognition  test 

5.62(1.42) 

5.12(1.56) 

6.14(1.51) 
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Overall,  these  results  provide  support  for  a  perspective  effect: 
People  learn  better  from  instructional  videos  recorded  from  a 
first-person  perspective  than  from  a  third-person  perspective.  This 
is  the  primary  finding  of  Experiment  1. 

Does  the  perspective  effect  depend  on  the  complexity  of  the 
task?  A  secondary  question  concerns  whether  the  perspective 
effect  favoring  first-person  videos  is  stronger  for  more  complex 
assembly  tasks.  The  ANOVA  on  the  number  of  correctly  placed 
components  on  the  test  (as  summarized  in  Table  1)  yielded  a 
significant  perspective  by  complexity  interaction,  F(  1,  96)  =  4.57, 
p  —  .035,  T|p  =  .05,  in  which  the  perspective  effect  was  present  in 
the  high-complexity  task  (first-person  video  group:  M  =  7.39, 
SD  ~  1.02;  third-person  video  group:  M  =  6.66,  SD  =  1.79)  but 
not  in  the  low-complexity  task  (first-person  video  group:  M  = 
7.78,  SD  =  0.54;  third-person  video  group:  M  -  7.70;  SD  =  0.77). 
Similarly,  the  ANOVA  on  the  total  assembly  time  (as  summarized 
in  Table  2)  yielded  a  significant  perspective-by-complexity  inter¬ 
action,  F(l,  97)  =  4.79,  p  =  .031,  rig  =  .05,  in  which  the 
perspective  effect  was  stronger  for  the  high-complexity  task  (first- 
person  video  group:  M  =  81.52,  SD  =  73.85;  third-person  video 
group  M  =  123.02,  SD  =  93.10)  than  for  the  low-complexity  task 
(first-person  video  group:  M  =  56.31,  SD  =  43.09;  third-person 
group:  M  —  61.57,  SD  =  31.54).  Overall,  these  data  are  consistent 
with  the  second  hypothesis  that  the  perspective  effect  is  strong  for 
high-complexity  tasks  but  not  for  low-complexity  tasks.  Thus,  task 
complexity  appears  to  be  a  potential  boundary  condition  (or  mod¬ 
erator)  for  the  perspective  effect. 

As  expected,  performance  accuracy  was  significantly  better  on 
low-complexity  tasks  (M  =  7.74,  SD  =  0.71)  than  on  high- 
complexity  tasks  ( M  =  7.03,  SD  =  1.43),  F(l,  96)  =  21.72,  p  < 
.001,  r|p  =  .19,  and  assembly  time  was  significantly  shorter  on 
low-complexity  tasks  (M  =  58.77,  SD  —  35.56)  than  on  high- 
complexity  tasks  (M  =  102.20,  SD  =  82.49),  F(l,  97)  =  27.22, 

p  <  .001,  T)p  =  .22. 

Does  the  perspective  effect  depend  on  whether  students 
imitated  the  video  during  learning?  A  third  question  concerns 
whether  the  perspective  effect  favoring  first-person  videos  is  stron¬ 
ger  when  students  do  not  have  the  opportunity  to  imitate  the 
instructor’s  steps  on  assembly  tasks.  The  ANOVAs  showed  no 
significant  interaction  between  imitating  and  perspective  for  as¬ 
sembly  accuracy  F(l,  96)  <  1,  p  =  .637,  or  assembly  time,  F(l, 
97)  <  1,  p  =  .451,  indicating  no  support  for  the  idea  that  imitating 


might  compensate  for  the  negative  effects  of  a  third-person  per¬ 
spective.  Overall,  there  is  no  evidence  for  the  third  hypothesis  that 
imitating  during  learning  serves  as  a  boundary  condition  (or  mod¬ 
erator)  for  the  perspective  effect. 

Imitation  did,  however,  yield  a  significant  main  effect  in  which 
students  who  imitated  during  learning  (M  =  69.30,  SD  —  47.06) 
performed  better  on  assembly  time  than  students  who  not  imitate 
(M  =  91.67,  SD  =  48.43),  F(l,  97)  =  5.93,  p  =  .017,  rfc  =  .06; 
however,  there  was  not  a  significant  main  effect  of  imitation  for 
assembly  accuracy,  F(l,  96)  =  1.30,  p  =  .258,  Tip  =  .01. 

Does  perspective  affect  the  type  of  errors  students  make  on 
assembly  tasks?  As  a  follow-up  to  the  first  research  question, 
we  also  analyzed  the  frequency  at  which  students  made  three 
different  types  of  errors  during  assembly:  perspective  errors,  lo¬ 
cation  errors,  and  component  errors.  Perspective  errors  involve 
reassembling  the  circuit  from  the  third-person  perspective  rather 
than  from  the  first-person  perspective;  location  errors  involve 
reassembling  the  circuit  on  the  incorrect  location  on  the  circuit 
board  grid  coordinates;  and  component  errors  involve  reassem¬ 
bling  the  circuit  using  components  that  do  not  make  up  that  circuit 
(e.g.,  using  a  flip  switch  instead  of  a  press  switch). 

Two-sided  chi-square  tests  were  conducted  to  analyze  the 
number  of  each  type  of  error  across  perspective  (first-person  or 
third-person)  and  circuit  complexity  (low  or  high).  For  the  low- 
complexity  task,  students  who  viewed  the  videos  from  the  third- 
person  perspective  (8  out  of  53,  or  15.1%)  were  significantly  more 
likely  to  commit  perspective  errors  than  students  who  viewed  the 
videos  from  the  first-person  perspective  (0/51,  or  0%),  x2(l)  = 
8.34,  p  =  .004.  The  third-person  perspective  group  (11/53,  or 
20.1%)  was  also  significantly  more  likely  to  make  location  errors 
than  the  first-person  group,  (2/51,  or  3.9%),  x2(l)  =  6.73,  p  = 
.009.  The  groups  did  not  significantly  differ  in  number  of  compo¬ 
nent  errors  (first-person:  8/51,  or  15.7%;  third-person:  6/53,  or 
11.3%;  x2(l)  =  0.43,  p  =  .514). 

The  same  pattern  of  data  was  found  for  the  high-complexity 
task.  The  third-person  perspective  group  made  significantly  more 
perspective  errors  (13/53,  or  24.5%)  and  location  errors  (13/53,  or 
24.5%)  compared  to  the  first-person  group  (perspective:  0/52; 
X2(l)  =  .003, p  —  .955;  location:  3/52,  or  5.8%;  x2(l)  =  7.15 ,p  = 
.007),  and  the  groups  did  not  significantly  differ  on  number  of 
component  errors  (first-person:  13/52,  or  25.0%;  third-person: 
13/53,  or  24.5%;  x2(l)  =  0.003,  p  =  .955).  Overall,  viewing 


Table  2 

Means  ( and  SD)  of  Assembly  Time,  Accuracy,  Effort  Ratings,  and  Error  Types  per  Condition  for 


Experiment  1 


First-person  perspective 

Third-person  perspective 

No  explanation 

Explanation 

No  explanation 

Explanation 

Assembly  test 

Accuracy 

6.65  (1.33) 

6.60(1.43) 

5.53  (2.16) 

5.38  (2.65) 

Time  (s) 

134.45  (79.56) 

145.67  (34.95) 

159.63  (101.37) 

172.30  (90.56) 

Recognition  test 

Time 

4654.68(1,930.37) 

4026.33  (1,664.71) 

4262.40(1,769.96) 

4003.41  (1,701.13) 

Accuracy 

82.94(14.85) 

80.80  (16.48) 

82.17(19.11) 

79.55  (15.09) 

Mental  effort  (1-9) 

Example  study 

5.77  (1.28) 

6.07(1.62) 

5.83  (1.46) 

6.14(1.68) 

Assembly  test 

5.03  (1.33) 

6.20(1.52) 

5.63  (1.75) 

6.00(1.85) 

Recognition  test 

6.06(1.03) 

5.67  (1.37) 

6.37  (1.45) 

5.72(1.58) 
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instructional  videos  from  the  third-person  perspective  led  to  more 
errors  related  to  the  placement  of  components  on  the  circuit  board, 
but  not  more  errors  related  to  the  specific  components  used  to 
reassemble  the  circuit. 

How  do  the  treatments  affect  performance  on  the  recogni¬ 
tion  test?  A  factorial  ANOVA  was  conducted,  with  perspective 
(first-person  or  third-person),  imitation  (imitate  or  no-imitate),  and 
circuit  order  (low-high  complexity  or  high-low  complexity)  serv¬ 
ing  as  between-subjects  factors,  and  recognition  test  accuracy  and 
response  time  serving  as  dependent  measures.  The  analysis  indi¬ 
cated  no  main  effects  of  perspective  on  recognition  test  accuracy, 
F(l,  97)  =  2.25,  p  =  .137,  or  average  response  time,  F(l,  97)  < 
1,  p  —  .111.  Further,  there  were  no  significant  main  effects  of 
imitating  on  recognition  test  accuracy,  F(l,  97)  <  1,  p  =  .545,  or 
response  time  (although  marginal),  F(l,  97)  =  3.27,  p  =  .074. 
Finally,  none  of  the  other  main  effects  or  interactions  among  the 
factors  were  significant.  Possibly  the  recognition  test  was  not 
sensitive  to  the  treatments  in  this  study. 

How  do  the  treatments  affect  cognitive  load?  A  mixed 
factorial  ANOVA  was  conducted,  with  perspective  (first-person  or 
third-person),  imitation  (imitate  or  no-imitate),  and  circuit  order 
(low-high  complexity  or  high-low  complexity)  serving  as 
between-subjects  factors,  circuit  complexity  (low  or  high)  serving 
as  a  within-subjects  factor,  and  self-reported  cognitive  load  ratings 
as  the  dependent  measures. 

The  analysis  indicated  no  significant  main  effects  of  perspective 
on  self-reported  cognitive  load  throughout  the  experiment:  after 
watching  the  low  complexity  video,  F(l,  97)  <  1,  p  =  .543, 
assembling  the  low  complexity  circuit,  F(l,  97)  =  1.96,  p  =  .165, 
watching  the  high  complexity  video,  F(l,  97)  =  2.72,  p  =  .102, 
assembling  the  high  complexity  circuit,  F(l,  97)  =  2.37,  p  =  .127, 
or  completing  the  recognition  test  F(l,  97)  =  2.47,  p  =  .119. 
However,  there  were  significant  main  effects  of  imitating,  such 
that  students  who  imitated  along  with  the  video  model  reported 
less  cognitive  load  while  watching  the  low  complexity  video,  F(l, 
97)  =  35.46, p  <  .001,  assembling  the  low  complexity  circuit,  F(l, 
97)  =  17.01,  p  <  .001,  and  watching  the  high  complexity  video, 
F(l,  97)  =  16.68,  p  <  .001.  This  difference  did  not  reach  statistical 
significance  for  assembling  the  high  complexity  circuit,  F(l,  97)  = 
3.29,  p  =  .073,  and  for  completing  the  recognition  test,  F(l,  97)  = 
2.84,  p  =  .093.  There  were  no  other  significant  main  effects  or 
interactions  involving  self-reported  cognitive  load.  Overall,  imi¬ 
tating  along  with  the  video  model  appears  to  reduce  cognitive  load 
while  watching  the  video  as  well  as  while  assembling  the  circuit. 

Summary 

Data  from  Experiment  1  provide  initial  evidence  that  students 
learn  an  assembly  task  better  when  instruction  is  presented  from  a 
first-person  perspective  rather  than  a  third-person  perspective.  As 
expected,  this  effect  was  strongest  for  the  high-complexity  task, 
suggesting  that  the  increased  cognitive  demands  of  the  task  make 
it  more  difficult  for  learners  to  overcome  the  detrimental  effects  of 
viewing  the  to-be-learned  actions  from  the  third-person  perspec¬ 
tive.  Somewhat  surprisingly,  imitating  the  model’s  actions  during 
learning  did  not  appear  to  alleviate  the  influence  of  perspective  on 
test  performance.  Experiment  2  aimed  to  determine  whether  it  is 
possible  to  replicate  the  perspective  findings  and  investigated 
whether  explaining  during  test  performance  would  moderate  the 


detrimental  effects  of  the  third-person  perspective  video  examples 
on  test  performance. 

Experiment  2 

The  purpose  of  Experiment  2  was  to  replicate  and  extend  the 
findings  from  Experiment  1  in  another  lab.  First,  we  attempted  to 
replicate  the  perspective  effect  using  the  high-complexity  task 
from  Experiment  1 .  Second,  we  tested  whether  a  different  type  of 
learning  strategy — informing  participants  that  they  would  have  to 
generate  a  verbal  explanation  during  the  test — might  help  com¬ 
pensate  for  viewing  the  instructional  video  from  the  third-person 
perspective.  Since  the  verbal  instructions  provided  by  the  model 
are  spoken  from  the  first-person  perspective,  we  reasoned  that 
informing  learners  that  they  would  have  to  explain  during  reas¬ 
sembly  might  focus  their  attention  on  the  model’s  explanation. 
Subsequently  providing  this  explanation  themselves  might  help 
them  mentally  transform  actions  observed  from  the  third-person 
perspective  into  their  own  perspective  during  the  test.  Thus,  Ex¬ 
periment  2  served  to  further  test  the  generalizability  and  robustness 
of  the  perspective  effect  across  learning  contexts. 

Method 

Participants  and  design.  The  participants  were  121  students, 
recruited  from  the  subject  pool  of  the  behavioral  lab  of  a  Dutch 
university.  One  participant  was  excluded  from  the  sample  for 
failing  to  comply  with  the  instructions  during  the  experiment, 
leaving  120  participants.  They  were  informed  prior  to  signing  up 
that  the  experiment  would  be  conducted  in  English.2  Participants 
gave  informed  consent  during  the  process  of  signing  up  for  the 
study  via  one  of  the  online  recruitment  portals  and  participated 
either  to  fulfill  a  course  requirement  (psychology  students,  n  =  93, 
77.5%)  or  for  a  monetary  reward  of  5  Euro  (approximately  5.43 
USD  at  the  time  of  writing).  The  mean  age  of  participants  was 
21.97  years  (SD  =  3.03),  and  there  were  68  women  and  52  men. 
Participants  were  randomly  assigned  to  one  of  four  conditions, 
based  on  two  between-subjects  factors — perspective  of  the  instruc¬ 
tional  videos  (first-person  or  third-person),  and  whether  or  not 
students  explained  how  to  build  the  circuit  to  a  fictitious  other 
student  during  the  building  test  (explaining  or  no-explaining). 
There  were  30  students  in  the  first-person/explaining  group,  31  in 
the  first-person/no-explaining  group,  29  in  the  third-person/ex¬ 
plaining  group,  and  30  in  the  third-person/no-explaining  group. 
The  groups  did  not  significantly  differ  in  terms  of  average  age, 
proportion  of  men  and  women,  or  self-reported  experience  with 
circuits. 

Materials.  The  paper-based  demographics  questionnaire  and 
subjective  mental  effort  scale  were  identical  to  those  used  in 
Experiment  1.  The  computer-based  materials  were  identical  to 
the  no-imitation  condition  materials  used  in  Experiment  1,  with  the 
exception  that  only  the  example  video  and  test  tasks  for  the 
high-complexity  circuit  were  used  in  Experiment  2. 

Apparatus.  The  apparatus  consisted  of  two  Hewlett-Packard 
computers  with  22-in.  screens,  two  Sennheiser  PX30  headphones, 
and  two  web  cameras. 


2  Note  that  this  university  has  an  international  orientation;  in  most  study 
programs  the  majority  of  the  course  literature  is  in  English  and  lectures  and 
work  groups  are  also  frequently  in  English. 
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Procedure.  The  participants  were  randomly  assigned  to  con¬ 
ditions,  and  were  tested  in  sessions  of  approximately  30  min.,  with 
a  maximum  of  two  participants  per  session.  Participants  were 
seated  in  a  cubicle,  which  was  equipped  with  a  PC  monitor  on 
which  the  stimuli  were  presented  and  a  webcam  that  was  used  to 
record  their  performance  and  explanation.  First,  participants  pro¬ 
vided  informed  consent  and  completed  the  demographics  question¬ 
naire.  Participants  in  the  no-explaining  condition  were  then  in¬ 
structed  that  they  would  be  watching  a  video  example  on  how  to 
build  an  electric  circuit  and  that  they  would  be  asked  to  build  it 
themselves  afterward,  whereas  participants  in  the  explain  condi¬ 
tion  were  instructed  that  they  would  be  watching  a  video  example 
on  how  to  build  an  electric  circuit  and  that  they  would  be  asked  to 
demonstrate  and  explain  to  another  student  how  to  build  it  after¬ 
ward.  Then  participants  watched  the  instructional  video  demon¬ 
strating  how  to  build  the  (high-complexity)  circuit,  from  either  the 
first-person  or  third-person  perspective  depending  on  assigned 
condition  (and  they  all  watched  the  video  without  imitating  the 
video  model).  After  watching  the  instructional  video,  participants 
rated  how  much  effort  they  invested  in  studying  it  and  then  were 
asked  to  assemble  the  circuit  on  their  own  using  the  electric  circuit 
kit  (no-explaining  condition)  or  to  demonstrate  and  explain  to 
another  student  how  to  build  the  circuit  using  the  electric  circuit  kit 
(explaining  condition).  After  attempting  to  assemble  the  circuit, 
participants  rated  how  much  effort  they  invested  in  this  task. 
Finally,  participants  completed  the  recognition  test,  and  rated  how 
much  effort  they  invested  in  this  test. 

Results  and  Discussion 

Do  students  learn  better  from  videos  recorded  from  a  first- 
person  perspective  than  from  a  third-person  perspective? 

Means  and  standard  deviations  for  assembly  test  accuracy  and 
assembly  test  time  are  shown  in  Table  2.  All  data  were  analyzed 
with  2X2  ANOVAs  with  perspective  (first-person  or  third- 
person)  and  explanation  (yes  or  no)  as  between-subjects  factors, 
unless  indicated  otherwise. 

In  line  with  our  main  hypothesis  and  replicating  the  findings 
from  Experiment  1,  there  was  a  significant  main  effect  of  perspec¬ 
tive  on  assembly  accuracy,  F(l,  116)  =  10.64,  p  <  .001,  T]p  =  .08, 
with  participants  who  had  observed  examples  from  the  first-person 
perspective  (At  =  6.62,  SD  =  1.37)  outperforming  participants 
who  had  observed  examples  from  the  third-person  perspective 
(Af  =  5.46,  SD  =  2.39).  However,  in  contrast  to  our  hypothesis 
and  the  findings  from  Experiment  1,  the  difference  between  the 
solution  time  of  the  first-person  perspective  group  ( M  -  139.97, 
SD  =  61.54)  and  the  third-person  perspective  group  (M  =  165.97, 
SD  =  95.51)  did  not  reach  statistical  significance,  F(l,  116)  = 
3.12,  p  -  .080,  rjp  =  .03,  in  Experiment  2.  Overall,  there  is  partial 
support  for  a  replication  of  the  perspective  effect  found  in  Exper¬ 
iment  1. 

Does  the  perspective  effect  depend  on  whether  students 
explained  what  they  were  doing  on  the  assembly  test? 

Explanation  instructions  did  not  improve  accuracy  on  the  assembly 
test,  F(l,  116)  <  1 ,  p  =  .7 81,  and  did  not  compensate  for 
third-person  perspective  effects,  as  there  was  no  significant  inter¬ 
action  between  perspective  and  explanation,  F(  1 ,  116)  <  1 ,  p  = 
.879.  Similarly,  for  assembly  time,  there  was  no  main  effect  of 
explanation,  F(l,  116)  <  1,  p  =  -417,  nor  an  interaction  effect 


between  explanation  and  perspective,  F(  1 ,  116)  <  1 ,  p  =  .961. 
Overall,  it  appears  that  explaining  during  test  performance  was  not 
a  boundary  condition  (or  moderator)  for  the  perspective  effect,  and 
was  not  an  effective  technique  for  improving  performance. 

Does  perspective  affect  the  type  of  errors  students  make  on 
assembly  tasks?  As  in  Experiment  1,  we  analyzed  whether  there 
were  differences  between  the  first-person  and  third-person  per¬ 
spective  conditions  in  the  number  of  students  who  made  perspec¬ 
tive  errors,  location  errors,  and  component  errors  during  the  as¬ 
sembly  test,  using  chi-square  tests.  In  the  third-person  perspective 
condition,  more  students  (34  out  of  59,  or  57.6%)  made  a  perspec¬ 
tive  error  than  in  the  first-person  condition  (0  out  of  61,  or  0%), 
X2(l)  =  49.05,  p  <  .001  (2-sided).  However,  there  were  no 
differences  in  the  number  of  students  who  made  location  errors  (in 
contrast  to  Experiment  1),  x2(l)  <  1  ,p  =  -594  (first-person:  13/61 
or  21.3%;  third-person:  15/59,  or  25.4%),  or  component  errors  (in 
line  with  Experiment  1),  x2(l)  <  1 ,  p  =  -946  (first-person:  41/61, 
or  67.2%;  third-person:  40/59,  or  67.8%). 

How  do  the  treatments  affect  recognition  test  performance? 
As  in  Experiment  1 ,  there  were  no  main  effects  of  perspective  on 
recognition  test  accuracy,  F(l,  116)  <  1 ,  p  =  .738,  or  average 
response  time  on  the  correct  trials,  F(l,  116)  <  1,  p  =  .552. 
Further,  there  was  no  significant  main  effect  of  explaining  on 
recognition  test  accuracy,  F(l,  116)  <  1 ,  p  =  .431,  or  response 
time  on  the  correct  trials,  F(l,  116)  =  1.88,  p  =  .173,  and  no 
significant  interaction  on  recognition  test  accuracy,  F(l,  116)  <  1, 
p  =  .937,  or  response  time  on  the  correct  trials,  F(l,  1 16)  <  1,  p  = 
.569. 

How  do  the  treatments  affect  cognitive  load?  Analysis  of 
the  self-reported  mental  effort  invested  in  example  study  showed 
no  main  effect  of  perspective,  F(l,  116)  <  1,  p  =  .814,  or 
explaining,  F(l,  116)  =  1.16,  p  =  .283,  nor  an  interaction  effect, 
F(l,  116)  <  1  ,p  =  .983.  The  analysis  of  mental  effort  invested  in 
the  assembly  test,  did  show  a  main  effect  of  explaining,  F(l, 
116)  =  6.72,  p  =  .011,  T|p  =  .05,  indicating — as  one  would 
expect — that  participants  who  explained  during  the  assembly  test 
(Af  =  6.10,  SD  =  1.68)  reported  higher  effort  than  participants 
who  did  not  explain  (Af  =  5.33,  SD  —  1.57).  There  was  no  main 
effect  of  perspective  on  effort  invested  in  the  assembly  test,  F(l, 
116)  <  1,  p  =  .499,  nor  an  interaction  between  perspective  and 
explaining,  F(l,  116)  =  1.83,  p  =  .179. 

On  the  recognition  test,  explaining  seemed  to  have  a  significant 
effect  in  the  opposite  direction:  participants  who  had  explained  on 
the  assembly  test,  reported  lower  effort  investment  on  the  recog¬ 
nition  test  (Af  =  5.69,  SD  =  1.47)  than  participants  who  had  not 
explained  (Af  =  6.21,  SD  =  1.25),  F(l,  116)  =  4.33,  p  =  .040, 
T|p  =  .04;  however,  since  the  test  of  the  overall  model  was  not 
significant,  this  effect  should  be  interpreted  with  caution.  There 
was  no  main  effect  of  perspective  on  effort  invested  in  the  recog¬ 
nition  test,  F(l,  116)  <  1,  p  =  .473,  nor  an  interaction  between 
perspective  and  explaining,  F(l,  116)  <  1 ,  p  =  .625.  Overall,  the 
recognition  test  may  not  be  a  sensitive  measure. 

General  Discussion 
Empirical  Contributions 

Across  two  experiments  conducted  in  different  labs,  students 
learned  better  from  instructional  videos  recorded  from  a  first- 
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person  perspective  than  a  third-person  perspective  as  indicated  by 
better  accuracy  (significant  with  a  medium  effect  size  in  Experi¬ 
ment  1,  T|p  =  .06,  and  Experiment  2,  r\p  =  .08)  and  faster  solution 
time  (significant  in  Experiment  1,  rf  =  .06,  but  not  significant  in 
Experiment  2,  T)p  =  .02)  on  an  assembly  test.  An  important 
boundary  condition  identified  in  Experiment  1  is  that  the  perspec¬ 
tive  effect  was  strong  for  liigh-complexity  assembly  tasks  but  not 
for  low-complexity  assembly  tasks.  The  effect  of  perspective  on 
complex  tasks  was  found  whether  or  not  students  imitated  the 
instructor  during  learning  (in  Experiment  1)  and  whether  or  not 
students  engaged  in  explaining  during  the  assembly  test  (in  Ex¬ 
periment  2).  Overall,  this  study  extends  basic  empirical  research 
on  the  facilitative  role  of  a  first-person  perspective  viewpoint  to 
the  design  of  video  modeling  examples  of  an  assembly  task. 

Theoretical  Contributions 

The  present  study  was  based  on  predictions  from  embodied 
theories  of  cognition,  which  posit  that  human  thought  and  action  is 
deeply  grounded  in  one’s  personal  sensory-motor  experiences  of 
the  physical  world  (Barsalou,  2008;  Wilson,  2002).  Accordingly, 
the  first-person  perspective  is  assumed  to  be  critical  in  shaping 
one’s  internal  representations  of  observed  spatial  relations  and 
actions.  We  predicted  that  observing  to-be-performed  actions  from 
the  first-person  perspective  would  facilitate  the  construction  of  a 
more  accurate  mental  representation  of  those  actions,  and  result  in 
better  subsequent  performance,  compared  to  observing  to-be- 
performed  actions  from  the  third-person  perspective.  Findings 
from  both  experiments  provided  support  for  this  prediction,  dem¬ 
onstrating  that  students  were  generally  more  accurate,  faster,  and 
made  fewer  errors  on  an  assembly  task  after  viewing  instructional 
videos  presented  in  the  first-person  perspective. 

Furthermore,  Experiment  1  supported  our  second  prediction  that 
the  perspective  effect  would  be  strongest  for  the  high-complexity 
task  compared  to  the  low-complexity  task.  Observing  to-be- 
performed  actions  from  the  third-person  perspective  presumably 
requires  students  to  generate  additional  visual-spatial  transforma¬ 
tions  to  convert  the  information  into  their  own  perspective.  Tasks 
relatively  low  in  complexity  do  not  excessively  tax  learners’ 
limited  working  memory  resources,  leaving  ample  resources  for 
making  such  mental  transformations.  However,  this  is  different  for 
tasks  relatively  high  in  complexity,  which  require  students  to 
represent  a  greater  number  of  interacting  elements  in  working 
memory.  On  such  complex  tasks,  having  to  make  these  transfor¬ 
mations  may  overload  students’  processing  capacity  and  result  in 
impaired  learning. 

The  present  study  did  not  support  predictions  that  imitation 
during  example  study  (Experiment  1)  and  explaining  during  the 
building  test  (Experiment  2)  would  compensate  for  the  negative 
effect  of  the  third-person  perspective  on  test  performance.  Exper¬ 
iment  1  indicated  that  imitation  led  to  faster  assembly  time  and 
reduced  subjective  reports  of  invested  mental  effort,  but  did  not 
influence  assembly  accuracy.  This  suggests  that  imitation  may 
have  led  to  a  practice  effect  that  increased  efficiency  during 
subsequent  assembly,  although  it  did  not  improve  test  perfor¬ 
mance.  This  lack  of  effect  on  test  performance  is  interesting  in 
light  of  other  studies  that  have  shown  that — at  least  in  relatively 
short  learning  phases — example  study  followed  by  practice  prob¬ 
lem  solving  is  not  more  effective  than  example  study  only  (Leahy, 


Hanham,  &  Sweller,  2015;  van  Gog  &  Kester,  2012;  van  Gog  et 
al.,  2015),  even  when  the  practice  opportunity  is  additional  (i.e., 
not  replacing  an  example  study  opportunity;  Baars,  van  Gog,  De 
Bruin,  &  Paas,  2014).  This  seems  to  underline  the  notion  that 
imitation  is  not  strictly  necessary  for  observational  learning  to 
occur  (Bandura,  1986),  but  note  that  imitation  may  become  im¬ 
portant  in  longer  training  sessions,  to  refine  and  automate  perfor¬ 
mance  (for  which  imitation  is  effective,  as  shown  here  by  the 
reduced  time  on  task  and  effort  investment).  More  importantly  in 
light  of  our  present  study,  the  experience  of  imitating  a  video 
model  did  not  appear  to  help  students  overcome  the  detrimental 
effects  on  test  performance  of  observing  the  video  from  the  third- 
person  perspective  compared  to  the  first-person  perspective. 

Similarly,  in  Experiment  2,  knowing  that  one  had  to  explain 
during  the  assembly  test  and  actually  giving  an  explanation  to  a 
(fictitious,  nonpresent)  other  student,  was  not  enough  to  boost 
performance  generally  (i.e.,  in  both  perspective  conditions),  or  to 
counteract  the  cognitive  demands  of  observing  to-be-performed 
actions  from  the  third-person  perspective.  Previous  research  has 
shown — in  line  with  findings  on  self-explaining  (Wylie  &  Chi, 
2014)  and  peer  tutoring  (Roscoe  &  Chi,  2007) — that  explaining  to 
fictitious,  nonpresent  others  on  video  camera  improves  learning,  as 
evidenced  by  later  test  performance  (Fiorella  &  Mayer,  2013, 
2014;  Hoogerheide,  Loyens,  &  van  Gog,  2014;  Hoogerheide, 
Deijkers,  Loyens,  Heijltjes,  &  van  Gog,  2016).  In  the  present 
study,  however,  we  investigated  effects  of  explaining  during  the 
test  itself.  It  is  possible  that  the  beneficial  effects  on  knowledge 
restructuring  that  are  often  found  to  result  from  explaining,  only 
manifest  themselves  at  a  later  point  in  time. 

Practical  Contributions 

Although  the  use  of  video  modeling  examples  within  formal  and 
informal  settings  is  growing  rapidly,  there  is  a  paucity  of  rigorous 
empirical  research  to  inform  educators  and  instructional  designs  on 
how  to  design  video  lessons  effectively.  The  present  study  pro¬ 
vides  preliminary  evidence  for  a  design  principle  of  instructional 
videos  that  can  be  called  the  perspective  principle :  people  learn 
better  when  instructional  videos  are  recorded  from  a  first-person 
perspective  rather  than  a  third-person  perspective.  This  principle 
appears  to  apply  most  strongly  for  videos  depicting  complex  tasks. 
Whether  it  applies  only  to  learning  from  modeling  examples  on 
manual  assembly  tasks,  such  as  assembling  the  components  of  an 
electric  circuit,  or  also  to  other  types  of  modeling  examples  or 
video  instructions,  is  a  question  for  future  research  to  address.  Our 
study  also  shows  that  the  perspective  effect  is  not  remedied  by 
engaging  in  generative  learning  strategies  such  as  imitation  and 
explaining.  Although  we  cannot  rule  out  the  possibility  that  other 
strategies  might  be  more  successful,  this  strongly  suggests  that  it  is 
better  to  prevent  using  third-person  perspective  videos  and  create 
first-person  videos  whenever  possible. 

The  practical  relevance  of  our  findings  is  strengthened  by  the 
fact  that  we  replicated  the  perspective  effect  in  two  different  labs 
(in  different  nations  with  different  subject  populations),  indicating 
that  the  perspective  effect  is  robust.  This  cross-national  collabo¬ 
ration  reflects  the  idea  that  replication  is  a  crucial  aspect  of 
educational  research  (Makel  &  Plucker,  2014;  Shavelson  & 
Towne,  2002).  Overall,  the  findings  suggest  that  video  modeling 
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examples  can  be  enhanced  by  presenting  to-be-performed  actions 
from  the  learner’s  own  perspective. 

Limitations  and  Future  Directions 

This  study  involved  a  short  video  on  a  single  topic  presented  in 
a  lab  environment  with  learning  assessed  on  an  immediate  test. 
Further  work  is  needed  to  determine  whether  the  perspective  effect 
can  be  found  with  videos  on  other  topics,  in  authentic  educational 
settings,  and  on  delayed  tests.  The  perspective  effect  may  be 
applicable  across  a  wide  range  of  domains,  such  as  other  assembly 
tasks,  and  more  broadly,  other  types  of  complex  motor  tasks,  such 
as  when  learning  movements  in  sports,  dance,  or  in  playing  a 
musical  instrument.  In  academic  learning,  the  perspective  effect 
may  extend  to  teaching  topics  in  STEM  domains,  such  as  in  the  use 
of  physical  and  virtual  models  to  teach  complex  spatial  relations  of 
molecules  in  chemistry,  or  in  the  use  of  concrete  manipulatives 
teach  abstract  math  concepts.  It  may  also  apply  to  viewing  other 
types  of  instructor  movements,  such  as  by  viewing  gestures  or 
drawings  from  the  first-person  perspective,  or  to  other  lesson 
formats,  such  as  a  series  of  static  images  of  an  instructor  manip¬ 
ulating  objects.  It  might  also  be  interesting  to  investigate  whether 
the  perspective  effect  would  be  stronger  when  viewing  dynamic 
videos  than  when  observing  static  images,  as  the  videos  might 
result  in  stronger  motor-neuron  activation. 

The  present  study  generally  did  not  find  effects  of  perspective 
on  the  recognition  test  or  on  subjective  mental  effort,  and  no 
complexity  effect  on  effort  in  Experiment  1.  The  recognition  test 
may  not  have  been  sensitive  enough  for  detecting  an  influence  of 
viewing  materials  from  different  perspectives,  given  that  recog¬ 
nizing  completed  circuits  is  somewhat  distinct  from  building  a 
circuit  on  one’s  own,  and  performance  was  quite  high  in  all 
conditions.  One  possibility  is  that  the  information  from  the  instruc¬ 
tional  videos  is  represented  in  memory  as  actions,  and  therefore  the 
recognition  test  did  not  capture  learners’  action-based  representa¬ 
tions. 

The  subjective  mental  effort  ratings  capture  the  overall  cogni¬ 
tive  load  experienced  by  a  learner  while  viewing  an  example  or 
completing  a  task  (Paas,  Tuovinen,  Tabbers,  &  Van  Gerven, 
2003).  Given  that  we  see  all  kinds  of  tasks  being  performed  from 
a  third-person  perspective  on  a  daily  basis,  it  is  not  that  surprising 
that  learners  do  not  experience  higher  cognitive  load  when  study¬ 
ing  third-person  examples.  On  the  building  test,  however,  one 
might  expect  that  having  to  translate  from  the  observed  third- 
person  perspective  to  a  first-person  perspective  would  impose 
higher  cognitive  load  and  require  more  effort.  One  drawback  of  the 
fact  that  overall  load  is  measured,  however,  is  that  we  do  not  know 
from  which  cognitive  processes  it  originates;  participants  in  two 
different  conditions  can  experience  the  same  amount  of  cognitive 
load,  while  the  processes  from  which  it  originates  can  be  beneficial 
for  learning  or  performance  in  one  condition  (as  evidenced  by 
higher  test  performance)  and  detrimental  for  learning  in  the  other 
condition  (as  evidenced  by  lower  test  performance).  We  can  con¬ 
clude  though,  that  the  first-person  perspective  was  more  efficient, 
given  that  better  test  performance  is  reached  with  similar  levels  of 
effort  invested  in  example  study  and  test  performance  (van  Gog  & 
Paas,  2008).  With  regard  to  task  complexity  in  Experiment  1,  the 
effort  ratings  were  somewhat  higher  for  the  more  complex  task, 
but  not  significantly  higher.  Possibly,  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that 


both  tasks  required  eight  steps  to  be  memorized.  In  future  research, 
continuous  and  more  objective  measures  of  cognitive  load,  such  as 
dual-task  measures  (Briinken,  Plass,  &  Leutner,  2003)  or  physio¬ 
logical  measures  such  as  EEG  (Antonenko,  Paas,  Grabner,  &  van 
Gog,  2010)  or  eye  tracking  (van  Gog  &  Jarodzka,  2013)  may  help 
attain  more  insight  into  cognitive  processing  demands  associated 
with  viewing  video  examples  from  first-  or  third-person  perspec¬ 
tive. 

Research  should  also  continue  to  explore  potential  boundary 
conditions  and  moderating  factors  of  the  perspective  effect.  For 
example,  individual  differences  such  as  prior  knowledge,  spatial 
ability,  and  working  memory  capacity  may  moderate  the  benefits 
of  viewing  instructional  videos  from  the  first-person  perspective. 
That  is,  the  perspective  effect  may  be  strongest  for  learners  with 
low  prior  knowledge,  low  spatial  ability,  or  low  working  memory 
capacity,  because  they  do  not  have  sufficient  cognitive  capacity  to 
mentally  represent  and  convert  actions  from  the  third-person  per¬ 
spective  to  their  own  perspective.  The  current  study  included  a 
measure  of  spatial  perspective  taking;  however,  it  was  not  predic¬ 
tive  of  performance  on  the  assembly  task,  and  so  could  not  be 
explored  as  a  potential  moderator.  Testing  the  perspective  effect 
with  more  content-rich  materials  would  also  allow  researchers  to 
better  explore  the  role  of  learners’  prior  knowledge  in  learning 
from  first-  and  third-person  perspective.  In  short,  research  is 
needed  to  clarify  the  generalizability  of  the  perspective  effect 
within  different  educational  contexts. 

Conclusion 

Overall,  this  study  contributes  toward  a  theoretical  understand¬ 
ing  of  how  students  learn  from  instructional  videos  and  a  practical 
understanding  of  how  to  help  students  learn  from  instructional 
videos.  Presenting  instructional  videos  from  the  learner’s  perspec¬ 
tive  (as  opposed  to  from  a  third-person  perspective)  appears  to 
better  support  the  construction  of  appropriate  visuospatial  repre¬ 
sentations  during  learning,  thereby  resulting  in  better  subsequent 
task  performance.  As  the  use  of  video  in  education  continues  to 
accelerate,  this  basic  empirical  finding  offers  important  implica¬ 
tions  for  instructional  design,  potentially  applicable  across  a  wide 
range  of  learning  environments. 
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Can  Collaborative  Learning  Improve  the  Effectiveness  of  Worked 

Examples  in  Learning  Mathematics? 
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Worked  examples  and  collaborative  learning  have  both  been  shown  to  facilitate  learning.  However,  the 
testing  of  both  strategies  almost  exclusively  has  been  conducted  independently  of  each  other.  The  main 
aim  of  the  current  study  was  to  examine  interactions  between  these  2  strategies.  Two  experiments  ( N  = 
182  and  N=  122)  were  conducted  with  Grade-7  Indonesian  students,  comparing  learning  to  solve  algebra 
problems,  with  higher  and  lower  levels  of  complexity,  collaboratively  or  individually.  Results  from  both 
experiments  indicated  that  individual  learning  was  superior  to  collaborative  learning  when  using  worked 
examples.  In  contrast,  in  Experiment  2,  when  learning  from  problem  solving  using  problem-solving 
search,  collaboration  was  more  effective  than  individual  learning.  However,  again  in  Experiment  2, 
studying  worked  examples  was  overall  superior  to  learning  from  solving  problems,  particularly  for  more 
complex  problems.  It  can  be  concluded  that  while  collaboration  could  be  beneficial  when  learning  under 
problem  solving  conditions,  it  may  be  counterproductive  when  studying  worked  examples. 

Keywords:  worked  examples,  cognitive  load  theory,  collaboration,  problem  complexity 


Across  multiple  domains  ranging  from  mathematics  to  visual 
arts,  researchers  have  demonstrated  that  when  learning  novel  ma¬ 
terial,  guided  instruction  through  worked  examples  is  more  effec¬ 
tive  for  novice  learners  than  conventional  problem  solving  strate¬ 
gies  (see  Atkinson,  Derry,  Renkl,  &  Wortham,  2000;  P.  A. 
Kirschner,  Sweller,  &  Clark,  2006;  Renkl,  2014a,  2014b;  Sweller, 
Ayres,  &  Kalyuga,  2011).  However,  most  of  the  research  into 
worked  examples  has  focused  exclusively  on  individual  learning 
settings.  Few  attempts  have  investigated  worked  examples  in  col¬ 
laborative  settings  (e.g.,  F.  Kirschner,  Paas,  Kirschner,  &  Janssen, 
2011;  Retnowati,  Ayres,  &  Sweller,  2010). 

A  main  aim  of  the  current  study  (Experiment  1)  was  to  inves¬ 
tigate  the  effectiveness  of  collaborative  learning  compared  with 
individual  learning  within  a  worked  examples  environment.  An¬ 
other  aim  (Experiment  2)  was  to  compare  possible  interactions 
between  studying  individually  or  collaboratively  on  the  one  hand 
and  studying  worked  examples  or  solving  problems  on  the  other 
hand.  We  will  begin  by  outlining  the  worked  example  effect. 

The  Worked  Example  Effect 

A  worked  example  provides  a  step-by-step  solution  to  a  problem 
or  task  and  is  a  form  of  explicit  instruction  (see  P.  A.  Kirschner  et 
al.,  2006).  Rather  than  trying  to  acquire  new  information  through 
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problem-solving  search  or  other  types  of  discovery  methods,  learn¬ 
ers  are  shown  worked  examples  to  study.  Worked  examples  pro¬ 
vide  an  expert’s  problem-solving  model,  from  which  students  can 
study  and  learn  (Atkinson  et  al.,  2000).  With  worked  examples, 
learners  are  able  to  focus  on  understanding  a  solution  rather  than 
focus  on  solving  the  problem  (Renkl,  2014a).  The  worked  example 
effect  occurs  when  students  who  learn  from  studying  worked 
examples  subsequently  obtain  superior  test  scores  to  students  who 
learn  from  solving  problems.  From  this  perspective,  we  refer  to 
problem  solving  as  solving  problems  with  minimal  teacher/instruc¬ 
tor  guidance  on  how  to  solve  the  problem. 

Using  algebra  problems,  Cooper  and  Sweller  (1987)  and  Sweller 
and  Cooper  (1985)  provided  the  first  demonstrations  of  the  worked 
example  effect  (Sweller  et  al.,  2011).  They  found  that  students  who 
were  asked  to  study  worked  examples  performed  better  on  subsequent 
problem  solving  tests  than  students  required  to  practice  solving  the 
equivalent  problems.  The  effect  was  explained  by  the  suggestion  that 
worked  examples  reduced  extraneous  working  memory  load  com¬ 
pared  to  solving  the  equivalent  problems.  A  reduction  in  cognitive 
load  facilitated  the  transfer  of  knowledge  to  long-term  memory.  These 
findings  led  to  further  research  in  mathematics  and  scientific  domains. 
For  example,  the  worked  example  effect  was  replicated  in  algebra 
(Carroll,  1994),  geometry  (Paas  &  van  Merrienboer,  1994;  Tarmizi  & 
Sweller,  1988),  statistics  (Paas,  1992;  Quilici  &  Mayer,  1996), 
and  physics  (Ward  &  Sweller,  1990)  using  a  range  of  age  groups  and 
subject  areas  with  the  advantage  appearing  for  both  similar  and 
transfer  problems.  Building  on  these  initial  findings,  more  contempo¬ 
rary  research  (for  summaries,  see  Ayres  &  Sweller,  2013;  Renkl, 
2014a)  has  found  the  effect  in  nonscience  domains  such  as  visual  arts 
(Rourke  &  Sweller,  2009)  and  English  literature  (Kyun,  Kalyuga,  & 
Sweller,  2013;  Oksa,  Kalyuga,  &  Chandler,  2010),  as  well  as  ongoing 
investigations  in  the  science  domain,  such  as  problem  solving  in 
electrical  circuits  (van  Gog  &  Kester,  2012),  and  geometry  (Chen, 
Kalyuga,  &  Sweller,  2015,  2016a). 
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Worked  examples  illustrate  one  of  the  main  principles  of  cog¬ 
nitive  load  theory,  the  borrowing  and  reorganizing  principle  (see 
Sweller  &  Sweller,  2006).  This  principle  suggests  that  the  most 
effective  way  to  obtain  new  information  is  by  directly  receiving  it 
from  another  person  who  already  has  this  information.  The  major 
mechanisms  are  listening  to  other  people,  reading  what  they  write, 
and  imitating  what  they  do.  In  that  sense,  information  is  borrowed 
from  another  person’s  long-term  memory.  In  the  case  of  worked 
examples,  information  is  borrowed  from  the  long-term  memory  of 
the  constructor  of  the  worked  examples.  However,  this  information 
is  reorganized  by  the  learner  by  integrating  the  new  information 
with  old  information  stored  in  the  learner’s  long-term  memory  (see 
Sweller  et  al„  2011).  Integrating  new  information  with  old  infor¬ 
mation  that  is  already  understood  may  assist  in  making  sense  of  the 
new  information.  This  conceptualization  is  consistent  with  other 
theories  of  learning  that  emphasize  reorganization  and  elaboration 
(see  Mayer,  2014).  Because  worked  examples  provide  a  low 
cognitive  load  environment  compared  with  problem  solving 
search,  learning  is  enhanced  through  the  construction  of  new 
schematic  knowledge. 

Virtually  all  published  research  into  worked  examples  has  been 
conducted  using  individual  rather  than  collaborative  learning.  A 
notable  exception  was  a  study  by  Retnowati  et  al.  (2010),  who 
found  in  a  single  experiment  using  Grade  7  Indonesian  students 
that  worked  examples  in  geometry  were  superior  to  problem 
solving  for  both  individual  and  collaborative  learners  on  both 
retention  and  transfer  tasks  that  required  calculations  as  well  as 
providing  related  explanations.  Qualitative  data  also  revealed  that 
participants  believed  that  they  understood  the  material  more  easily 
when  using  worked  examples  rather  than  problem  solving.  A  goal 
of  the  present  study  was  to  investigate  whether  worked  examples 
could  be  enhanced  by  using  collaborative  settings. 

Collaborative  Learning 

Collaborative  learning  occurs  when  students  learn  by  collabo¬ 
rating  rather  than  by  studying  individually.  It  is  widely  used 
(Gillies,  2003)  and  considered  highly  desirable  in  the  community 
and  workplace  (Barron,  2000).  Considerable  evidence  suggests 
that  collaborative  learning  has  significant  academic,  social,  and 
psychological  benefits  (Johnson,  Johnson,  &  Smith,  1998).  Mul¬ 
tiple  studies  and  meta-analyses  have  found  that  the  various  forms 
of  collaborative  or  cooperative  learning  strategies  where  students 
work  together  have  significant  benefits  over  students  who  work 
individually  (see  Johnson,  Maruyama,  Johnson,  Nelson,  &  Skon, 
1981).  Many  of  these  studies  have  focused  on  learning  mathemat¬ 
ics,  showing  that  small-group  learning  has  led  to  greater  mathe¬ 
matical  outcomes  than  traditional  methods  of  teaching  individuals 
(see  Davidson  &  Kroll,  1991).  Explanations  for  this  advantage  are 
usually  grounded  in  social  constructivist  theory  or  social  indepen¬ 
dence  theory,  which  emphasize  that  learning  should  be  facilitated 
through  social  and  collaborative  activities  where  students  construct 
knowledge  by  interactions  with  others  and  through  collective  goals 
(Johnson  &  Johnson,  1994;  Schreiber  &  Valle,  2013). 

Studies  have  been  conducted  to  identify  the  factors  that  improve 
collaborative  learning  (for  reviews,  see  Cohen,  1994;  Kreijns, 
Kirschner,  &  Jochems,  2003;  Schreiber  &  Valle,  2013;  Van  den 
Bossche,  Gijselaers,  Segers,  &  Kirschner,  2006;  Webb,  2009; 
Weinberger,  Stegmann,  &  Fischer,  2007).  It  is  generally  agreed 


that  collaborative  learning  requires  active  social  interactions, 
group  goals,  and  individual  accountability  (see  Slavin,  1995). 

The  use  of  problem  solving  activities  within  collaborative  learn¬ 
ing  classrooms  has  been  strongly  advocated,  especially  by  math¬ 
ematics  educators  (see,  e.g.,  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of 
Mathematics,  2000).  According  to  De  Corte  (2004),  one  view  of 
mathematics  learning  is  that  it  is  a  social  construction  of  knowl¬ 
edge  through  collaboration.  An  emphasis  should  be  placed  on 
problem  solving,  reasoning,  and  communication,  forming  commu¬ 
nities  of  mathematical  inquiry  (Goos,  2004;  Staples,  2007).  Shared 
meanings  of  the  main  concepts  emerge  through  the  interactions 
associated  with  group  problem  solving  (Plass  et  al.,  2013),  as  well 
as  learners  constructing  their  own  ideas  and  individual  insights 
(Yackel,  Cobb,  &  Wood,  1991). 

Collaborative  Learning  and  Evolutionary  Psychology 

Evolutionary  psychology  is  used  as  a  base  for  cognitive  load 
theory,  and  this  view  of  cognition  can  be  used  to  provide  a  new 
perspective  on  some  of  the  fundamental  underpinnings  of  collab¬ 
orative  learning  (Paas  &  Sweller,  2012;  Sweller  et  al.,  2011).  A 
key  aspect  of  this  argument  comes  from  the  work  of  Geary  (1995, 
2008,  2012),  who  distinguished  between  two  types  of  knowledge: 
biologically  primary  and  secondary  knowledge.  Biologically  pri¬ 
mary  knowledge  is  knowledge  that  we  have  evolved  to  acquire 
over  many  generations.  It  is  easily  and  unconsciously  acquired  and 
is  modular  with  different  skills  likely  to  have  evolved  during 
different  evolutionary  epochs.  Examples  are  learning  to  listen, 
speak,  recognize  faces,  and  use  general  problem  solving  strategies. 
Biologically  secondary  knowledge  is  knowledge  that  we  need  to 
acquire  for  cultural  reasons.  We  have  evolved  to  acquire  secondary 
knowledge  as  a  general  skill.  We  have  not  evolved  to  acquire 
particular  types  of  secondary  knowledge  in  the  same  way  that  we 
have  evolved  to  acquire  particular  types  of  primary  knowledge. 
Virtually  every  topic  taught  in  education  and  training  establish¬ 
ments  provides  an  example  of  biologically  secondary  knowledge. 

Geary  argued  that  working  in  a  collaborative  environment  may 
be  natural  and  effortless,  because  it  is  a  biologically  primary 
activity  that  humans  have  evolved  to  engage  in  (Geary,  1995, 
2008).  However,  this  advantage  may  come  at  a  cost  (Geary,  1995, 
2008),  as  during  collaborative  learning,  students  may  tend  to 
automatically  develop  their  general  communication  and  coordina¬ 
tion  skills,  rather  than  allocating  more  attention  to  the  assigned 
biologically  secondary  knowledge.  While  Geary  (2008)  acknowl¬ 
edges  that  social  context  and  interaction  with  teachers  and  peers 
contribute  to  a  student’s  learning,  he  also  questions  whether  stu¬ 
dents  can  learn  better  in  social  contexts,  rather  than  through 
explicit  instruction. 

As  shown  in  many  studies  (see  Johnson  et  al.,  1998),  social 
skills  may  automatically  be  improved  through  collaboration,  which 
is  consistent  with  Geary’s  argument  outlined  above.  However, 
learning  the  content  of  a  collaborative  lesson  is  another  matter 
because  that  content  most  likely  requires  the  acquisition  of  bio¬ 
logically  secondary  skills  (e.g.,  mathematics)  that  require  con¬ 
scious  effort.  As  Geary  suggested,  collaboration  may  not  neces¬ 
sarily  produce  advantages  in  academic  outcomes  if  no  more  than 
an  automatic  improvement  in  collaborative  skills  occurs. 
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Collaborative  Learning  and  Cognitive  Load  Theory 

Similar  to  worked  examples  (as  argued  above),  collaborative 
learning  demonstrates  another  example  of  the  borrowing  and  re¬ 
organizing  principle  (see  Paas  &  Sweller,  2012).  Knowledge  can 
be  borrowed  from  other  members  of  the  group,  and  reorganized, 
linking  new  knowledge  with  old  knowledge  stored  in  long-term 
memory.  Group  interactions  can  help  individuals  make  sense  of 
the  information  and  steer  the  reorganization  of  the  information 
accordingly  (see  De  Corte,  2004;  Plass  et  ah,  2013).  Because 
humans  have  evolved  to  communicate,  to  share,  and  to  obtain 
information  from  each  other  as  biologically  primary  skills,  collab¬ 
orative  learning  may  have  an  advantage  over  individual  learning  in 
that  it  involves  sharing  information  and  learning  from  each  other, 
as  occurs  in  everyday  life  (Sweller  et  al.,  2011). 

Another  advantage  of  collaborative  learning  is  that  it  may  assist 
in  learning  complex  materials.  Complex  materials  are  difficult  to 
learn  because  they  impose  a  heavy  working  memory  load  (Sweller 
et  al.,  2011).  However,  if  the  learning  material  is  shared  among 
several  group  members,  an  individual  is  required  to  process  less 
task-relevant  information,  potentially  reducing  working  memory 
load  (F.  Kirschner,  Paas,  &  Kirschner,  2009a).  Working  memory 
resources  then  can  be  allocated  to  learning  about  important  aspects 
of  the  materials  by  processing  relevant  information  communicated 
from  other  group  members.  Based  on  this  view,  collaboration 
should  be  effective  by  providing  group  members  with  information 
that  they  otherwise  would  need  to  search  for  themselves.  This 
potential  provision  of  information  should  reduce  extraneous  cog¬ 
nitive  load.  In  this  sense,  a  biologically  primary  activity,  collabo¬ 
ration,  may  provide  an  advantage  in  acquiring  biologically  sec¬ 
ondary  knowledge  such  as  mathematics.  Combining  the  limited 
working  memory  resources  of  several  individuals  should  increase 
the  resources  available  to  all  in  a  manner  that  does  not  occur  when 
students  are  engaged  in  individual  learning  and  have  to  deal  with 
all  the  working  memory  load  themselves.  Hence,  through  collab¬ 
oration,  individuals  may  be  better  able  to  learn  about  complex 
materials. 

Initial  experimental  evidence  in  support  of  this  hypothesis  was 
found  by  F.  Kirschner,  Paas,  and  Kirschner  (2009b)  using  a  high- 
school  biology  topic,  where  an  individual  learning  condition  was 
compared  to  a  collaborative  learning  condition  consisting  of  three 
group  members.  During  the  learning  phase,  students  were  given 
problem-solving  tasks  to  complete  individually  or  collaboratively. 
For  the  collaborative  learning  condition,  every  member  of  a  group 
had  information  about  one  third  of  the  whole  task  only,  and  hence 
sharing  was  required  to  complete  the  task.  In  the  individual  con¬ 
dition,  individual  students  were  given  the  whole  task  to  solve. 
Following  the  learning  phase,  all  students  were  tested  individually 
using  retention  and  transfer  tasks.  Significant  interaction  effects 
were  found.  For  the  retention  tasks  individuals  learned  more  effi¬ 
ciently,  while  for  the  transfer  tasks  collaboration  led  to  more 
efficient  learning.  In  a  follow  up  study  also  with  biology  content, 
F.  Kirschner  et  al.  (2011)  found  that  collaborative  learning  was 
more  effective  than  individual  learning  on  high  but  not  low  com¬ 
plexity  tasks. 

The  Current  Study 

The  evidence  described  so  far  suggests  that  both  worked  exam¬ 
ples  and  collaborative  learning  are  effective  learning  strategies. 


This  study  aimed  to  extend  the  research  into  both  strategies  by 
combining  them  in  an  authentic  learning  environment.  More  spe¬ 
cifically,  the  main  research  question  was  to  investigate  if  the 
effectiveness  of  worked  examples  could  be  improved  by  using 
collaborative  learning.  If,  as  indicated  above,  the  borrowing  and 
reorganizing  principle  suggests  that  most  learning  is  based  on 
obtaining  information  from  others,  then  the  use  of  collaboration 
permits  learners  to  not  only  obtain  information  from  explicit 
instruction  via  worked  examples,  but  also  obtain  information  from 
co-learners.  By  studying  worked  examples  collaboratively,  learn¬ 
ers  may  obtain  additional  information  from  other  learners  that 
would  not  be  available  if  learning  individually. 

Notwithstanding  the  possible  advantage  of  adding  information 
from  collaborators  to  the  information  obtained  from  a  worked 
example,  the  expertise  reversal  effect  suggests  that  for  given  levels 
of  expertise  and  complexity  (Chen,  Kalyuga,  &  Sweller,  2016b), 
the  provision  of  additional  information  can  become  redundant, 
resulting  in  an  increase  rather  than  a  decrease  in  cognitive  load 
(Kalyuga,  Ayres,  Chandler,  &  Sweller,  2003).  Evidence  for  such 
an  outcome  was  obtained  by  Nihalani,  Mayrath,  and  Robinson 
(201 1).  They  found  that  for  novices,  feedback  was  more  effective 
than  collaboration.  For  more  expert  learners,  the  addition  of  feed¬ 
back  reduced  learning  and  reduced  the  advantages  of  expertise.  For 
these  learners,  feedback  was  redundant  and  redundancy  has  been 
shown  repeatedly  to  interfere  with  learning  due  to  an  increased 
extraneous  cognitive  load.  Hence,  there  may  be  conditions  under 
which  the  combination  of  collaboration  and  worked  examples  may 
be  less  advantageous. 

We  also  investigated  how  problem  complexity  has  an  impact  on 
the  effectiveness  of  collaborative  learning  and  worked  examples. 
Furthermore,  because  of  the  design  of  the  experiments  it  was 
possible  under  the  conditions  to  examine  if  the  collaborative 
context  was  superior  to  individual  learning,  and  whether  worked 
examples  were  superior  to  problem  solving.  Throughout  the  study, 
authentic  classroom  environments  were  used  rather  than  laboratory 
conditions. 

Study  Hypotheses 

Hypothesis  1:  Worked  examples  will  be  enhanced  by  study¬ 
ing  collaboratively  compared  to  studying  individually.  This 
hypothesis  was  based  on  research  that  argues  collaborative  learn¬ 
ing  is  superior  to  individual  learning  (see  Johnson  &  Johnson, 
2002).  In  addition  considerations  of  evolutionary  psychology  sug¬ 
gest  that  humans  have  evolved  to  collaborate  naturally  (Geary, 
1995,  2008)  and  that  collaborative  environments  provide  an  effec¬ 
tive  way  to  obtain  new  information  by  directly  receiving  it  from 
another  person  who  already  has  this  information  (Paas  &  Sweller, 
2012;  Sweller  &  S.  Sweller,  2006). 

Hypothesis  2.  The  effectiveness  of  collaborative  learning  will 
be  increased  by  task  complexity.  This  hypothesis  flows  from 
the  general  research  into  collaborative  learning  and  problem 
complexity  (see  Cohen,  1994).  Evidence  for  the  impact  of 
complex  tasks  in  collaborative  learning  compared  to  individual 
learning  has  been  demonstrated  by  F.  Kirschner,  Paas,  and 
Kirschner  (2011)  using  biology  content,  and  by  Zhang,  Ayres, 
and  Chan  (2011)  using  web  design  materials.  As  reported,  F. 
Kirschner  et  al.  (2011)  also  showed  that  effective  collaborative 
learning  requires  a  high  intrinsic  cognitive  load  that  cannot  be 
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tackled  easily  by  individuals.  Students  who  learned  in  groups 
gained  a  benefit  by  sharing  the  high  working  memory  load 
created  by  the  complex  tasks  with  other  group  members. 

Hypothesis  3:  Studying  worked  examples  would  be  more 
advantageous  than  conventional  problem  solving.  This  hy¬ 
pothesis  flows  from  cognitive  load  theory  and  the  worked  example 
effect.  It  was  tested  in  Experiment  2. 

Experiment  1 

This  experiment  tested  the  hypotheses  by  investigating  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  problem  complexity  on  individual  and  collaborative 
learning  using  a  worked  example  strategy.  Two  types  of  algebraic 
problems  were  created  with  low  or  high  levels  of  complexity. 
Problem  complexity  was  categorized  by  the  number  of  steps 
required  to  complete  the  solution,  and  the  level  of  conceptual 
knowledge  required.  The  topic,  solving  linear  equations,  was  se¬ 
lected  from  the  National  Curriculum  of  Indonesia  as  the  experi¬ 
ment  was  conducted  in  Indonesian  schools. 

With  problems  of  differing  complexity  it  was  feasible  that  the 
order  in  which  they  were  presented  could  influence  subsequent 
learning.  Hence,  the  problem  sequence  was  counterbalanced  in  this 
experiment  to  avoid  sequential  learning  effects.  All  participants 
received  a  set  of  worked  examples  to  test  Hypotheses  1  and  2.  A 
2  (learner  grouping  context:  Collaborative  vs.  Individual)  X  2 
(level  of  complexity:  Low  vs.  High)  X  2  (task  sequence:  Low- 
High  complexity  vs.  High-Low  complexity)  mixed  experimental 
design  was  used  with  level  of  complexity  the  repeated  measure. 

Method 

Participants.  One  hundred  eighty-two  students  from  six  Year 
7  mathematics  classes  in  an  Indonesian  school  in  Magetan,  East 
Java,  participated  in  the  study.  The  school  followed  the  national 
curriculum,  and  the  topics  used  in  the  experiment  were  mandated 
by  the  curriculum.  The  Indonesian  national  curriculum  requests 
teachers  not  to  use  teacher-centered  learning  methods  such  as 
lectures  but  to  use  student-centered  learning  methods  such  as  small 
group  discussions  (BNSP,  2006;  Depdiknas,  2004;  National  Min¬ 
istry  of  Education,  2006).  The  participating  school  indicated  that 
the  students  were  used  to  studying  in  small  groups  in  all  subjects 
with  varied  methods  of  instruction.  The  school  also  indicated  that 
they  had  allocated  students  to  the  six  mathematics  classes  ran¬ 
domly  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year.  A  team  of  three 
mathematics  teachers  taught  specific  topics  to  all  six  classes, 
indicating  that  all  students  received  mathematics  instruction  from 
each  teacher  on  set  topic  blocks  throughout  the  school  year. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  students  were  assigned  to 
small  learning  groups  by  the  mathematics  teachers  based  on  hav¬ 
ing  the  same  gender,  and  of  mixed  ability  (heterogeneous  group¬ 
ings).  Grouping  students  together  according  to  gender  was  part  of 
the  school’s  policy  for  students  this  age,  as  it  was  assumed  that 
boys  and  girls  interact  minimally  and  form  single-sex  friendships. 
As  friendship  groupings  can  have  positive  effects  on  collaboration 
(see  Hanham  &  McCormick,  2009),  it  was  thus  assumed  that  the 
group  members  had  developed  some  level  of  cohesiveness  and 
familiarity  with  each  other,  and  could  work  collaboratively. 

These  preexisting  groups  that  had  been  created  3  months  earlier 
by  the  school,  independent  of  this  study,  formed  the  basis  for 


creating  the  two  grouping  treatments.  Each  group  was  assigned  at 
random  to  either  stay  as  a  group  or  become  uncoupled  to  study 
individually.  This  process  produced  79  individual  learners  and  27 
collaborative  groups  (22  groups  of  4,  5  groups  of  3,  n  =  103).  Both 
groups  and  individual  learners  were  then  randomly  assigned  to  a 
specific  task  sequence  of  either  low-high  or  high-low  complexity. 
Due  to  absenteeism  168  students  (88  girls,  80  boys)  actually 
participated,  with  an  average  age  of  12.6  years  ( SD  =  0.46).  In  the 
low-high  complexity  sequence,  38  students  completed  the  task 
individually  and  45  students  completed  the  task  collaboratively  (9 
groups  of  4,  3  groups  of  3).  In  the  high-low  complexity  sequence, 
there  were  33  students  in  an  individual  and  52  students  in  a 
collaborative  context  (10  groups  of  4,  4  groups  of  3). 

Materials.  Two  types  of  algebra  problems  were  created  based 
on  solving  linear  equations  with  differing  levels  of  complexity. 
Both  task  types  required  students  to  solve  a  linear  equation.  The 
low  complexity  problem  was  presented  in  algebraic  notation,  but 
the  high  complexity  problem  required  an  equation  to  be  derived,  as 
it  was  presented  as  a  word  problem.  The  requirement  to  translate 
the  words  into  equations  increased  complexity. 

An  example  of  a  low-complexity  problem  is  “Solve  3n  +  10  — 
85,  for  n.”  An  example  of  an  equivalent  high-complexity  problem 
is  “Three  times  the  number  of  Dina’s  marbles  when  added  to  10 
equals  eighty -five.  How  many  marbles  does  Dina  have?”  The 
high-complexity  problem  required  more  solution  steps,  as  not  only 
does  the  equation  have  to  be  constructed,  a  conceptually  demand¬ 
ing  task,  but  it  also  has  to  be  solved.  Consequently,  this  word 
problem  was  considered  higher  in  element  interactivity  (Sweller, 
2010;  Sweller  &  Chandler,  1994),  because  several  variables  have 
to  be  considered  simultaneously  to  construct  the  equation,  al¬ 
though  the  given  problem  context  may  describe  operators  (sym¬ 
bols)  in  the  constructed  equation  more  meaningfully.  In  contrast, 
the  low  complexity  problem  does  not  have  this  additional  task; 
hence,  the  algebra  rules  can  be  applied  in  a  straightforward  fash¬ 
ion.  The  students  in  this  study  had  some  previous  experience  with 
linear  equation  solving  and  word  problems,  but  mostly  with  fewer 
variables,  and  not  with  a  combination  of  constructing  and  solving 
equations.  For  each  problem  type,  instructional  and  testing  mate¬ 
rials  were  constructed. 

An  instructional  materials  booklet  was  designed  using  a  worked 
example  approach.  The  worked  example  material  used  problem 
pairs,  consisting  of  a  worked  example  and  a  similar  problem  to  be 
solved  (see  Sweller  &  Cooper,  1985;  Trafton  &  Reiser,  1993).  The 
worked  example  provided  a  problem  statement  and  a  step-by-step 
solution  to  the  problem  (i.e.,  algorithm,  explanation,  final  answer) 
and  was  written  on  the  left  side  of  the  page.  The  paired  problem  to 
be  solved  was  positioned  on  the  right  side  of  the  page  and  con¬ 
sisted  of  the  problem  statement  only.  Final  answers  for  these 
problems,  but  not  step-by-step  solutions,  were  provided  on  the 
same  page  of  the  booklet  to  allow  students  to  know  whether  they 
had  correctly  solved  the  problem,  providing  some  support  consis¬ 
tent  with  previous  research  (see  Cooper  &  Sweller,  1987).  The 
relevant  instruction  was  provided  directly  above  each  problem.  All 
instructions  were  in  the  students’  native  Indonesian.  Appendixes  A 
and  B  show  examples,  translated  into  English,  of  the  format  of  the 
low-complexity  and  the  high-complexity  worked  examples  respec¬ 
tively. 

The  learning  material  of  low-complexity  problems  consisted  of 
four  worked  example  problem  pairs.  Hence,  the  worked  example 
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condition  required  learners  to  study  4  worked  examples  and  solve 
4  problems  overall,  whereas  the  problem  solving  condition  re¬ 
quired  all  8  problems  to  be  solved.  The  similar  and  transfer  tests 
required  4  and  3  problems  to  be  solved,  respectively.  The  internal 
consistency  of  the  similar  test  using  Cronbach’s  alpha  was  .84,  and 
.75  for  the  transfer  test.  The  transfer  test  problems  consisted  of 
modified  equations  requiring  more  solution  steps  than  the  similar 
test  problems.  The  learning  material  of  high-complexity  problems 
consisted  of  3  worked  example  problem  pairs.  Hence,  the  worked 
example  condition  required  learners  to  study  3  worked  examples 
and  solve  3  problems  overall,  whereas  the  problem  solving  con¬ 
dition  required  all  6  problems  to  be  solved.  The  similar  and 
transfer  tests  consisted  of  3  and  2  problems,  respectively.  Cron¬ 
bach’s  alpha  was  .86  for  the  similar  test,  and  .71  for  the  transfer 
test.  The  transfer  test  problems  had  the  additional  requirement  of 
calculating  a  subgoal  before  the  goal  could  be  calculated. 

To  measure  cognitive  load  during  acquisition,  a  self-rating  scale 
of  difficulty  was  used  based  on  the  scale  developed  by  Paas  (see 
Paas,  1992;  van  Gog  &  Paas,  2008).  Furthermore,  consistent  with 
recent  research,  which  suggested  that  multiple  recordings  produce 
the  most  consistent  results  (see  van  Gog,  Kirschner,  Kester,  & 
Paas,  2012),  every  page  of  the  instructional  material  had  a  subjec¬ 
tive  rating  question,  written  on  the  bottom  line  of  the  page,  that 
asked,  “How  easy  or  difficult  was  it  to  study  and  solve  these 
problems?  Circle  your  answer  on  a  scale  from  1  =  Extremely  easy 
to  9  =  Extremely  difficult .”  The  cognitive  load  measures  collected 
on  each  page  were  added  and  then  averaged  to  describe  the  overall 
student’s  cognitive  load  experience  in  this  phase. 

Procedure.  Before  the  experimental  stage  started,  all  students 
underwent  a  preparation  period.  This  initial  session  was  conducted 
by  one  of  the  researchers  who  was  a  native  Indonesian  mathemat¬ 
ics  teacher.  First,  students  practiced  translating  a  word  problem 
containing  one  operator  into  an  equation,  based  on  the  statement 
“Bob  has  3  more  marbles  than  Wina.”  The  purpose  was  to  activate 
students’  prior  knowledge  about  translating  a  simple  sentence 
containing  a  variable  into  an  equation  along  with  the  basic  algebra 
rules.  The  researcher  used  explicit  instruction  to  explain  how  to 
solve  this  problem. 

Second,  to  familiarize  students  with  instruction  using  worked 
examples,  four  pairs  of  worked  examples,  using  the  same  format  as 
in  the  main  experiment,  were  provided.  Each  pair  consisted  of  an 
example  to  study  followed  by  a  similar  problem  to  solve  and  dealt 
with  translating  a  simple  sentence  into  an  equation.  This  practice 
lasted  1 5  min  and  then  the  results  of  the  constructed  formula  were 
discussed  with  the  teacher.  Immediately  afterward,  three  worked- 
example  pairs  for  solving  simple  linear  equations  by  applying  one 
algebra  rule  were  given  (e.g.,  solve  a  +  20  =  65).  The  results  of 
this  15-min  practice  were  then  also  discussed  with  the  teacher. 
This  discussion  was  based  on  student  questions  with  the  researcher 
responding  to  the  questions  without  further  elaboration. 

To  complete  the  preparation  period,  the  teacher  then  provided  an 
example  of  a  word  problem  (complex  problem),  similar  to  the  first 
problem  of  the  high  complexity  problem  in  the  learning  material. 
This  problem  was  written  on  the  blackboard,  and  students  were 
shown  how  to  translate  the  word  problem  into  a  linear  equation. 
The  teacher  explained  that  two  or  more  steps  were  required  to 
transform  the  linear  equation  in  such  a  way  that  it  could  be  solved. 
However,  the  step-by-step  solution  and  the  final  answer  were  not 


shown.  The  whole  preparation  period  was  repeated  for  each  class 
(6  times)  by  the  same  researcher. 

In  the  first  stage  of  the  experiment  (Stage  I),  students  in  the 
Low-High  sequence  were  presented  the  low-complexity  materials 
first,  whereas  those  in  the  High-Low  sequence  were  presented  the 
high-complexity  materials  first.  This  stage  consisted  of  three  phas¬ 
es:  acquisition,  similar  test,  and  transfer  test,  which  were  com¬ 
pleted  without  pauses  between  them. 

Students  in  each  class  were  separated  into  two  classrooms 
according  to  their  grouping  classifications  to  begin  the  acquisition 
phase,  with  each  classroom  supervised  by  both  a  teacher  from  the 
school  and  the  researcher.  Lirst,  each  student  received  a  worked 
example  booklet  specific  to  their  learning  condition.  Twenty  min 
were  allocated  for  all  groups  completing  low-complexity  prob¬ 
lems,  and  30  min  were  allocated  for  high-complexity  problems. 
Before  learning  commenced,  the  supervising  teacher  explained  the 
rules  for  studying  individually  or  collaboratively,  reading  from  a 
common  script  for  each  strategy. 

For  individual  study,  students  were  told  to  put  an  effort  into 
understanding  the  learning  material  individually  and  were  not 
permitted  to  ask  any  questions  of  the  other  students  or  the  teacher 
during  learning.  For  collaborative  study,  students  were  told  by  the 
teacher  to  discuss  the  learning  material  together  by  reading  the  task 
together,  eliciting  understanding,  helping  each  other,  and  making 
sure  every  member  understood  the  learning  material.  They  were 
not  permitted  to  ask  any  questions  of  other  group  members  or  the 
teacher  during  learning.  For  both  groups  it  was  also  explained  how 
students  should  complete  the  cognitive  load  measures  that  would 
appear  on  each  page  of  their  booklet.  No  feedback  was  provided 
during  or  after  the  acquisition  phase. 

Directly  following  the  acquisition  phase,  the  similar  and  transfer 
tests  were  completed  individually.  All  students  were  given  the 
maximum  time  period  and  did  not  receive  any  feedback.  Fifteen 
min  and  20  min  were  given  to  complete  the  low-complexity 
similar  test  and  transfer  tests,  respectively.  To  complete  the  high- 
complexity  similar  and  transfer  tests,  20  min  were  given  for  each 
test.  After  the  transfer  test,  students  were  given  a  15-min  break. 

Stage  II  was  completed  directly  after  the  break,  and  students 
switched  to  the  alternate  complexity  level  materials.  If  students 
had  initially  completed  the  low  complexity  problems,  they  then 
completed  those  with  high  complexity  next,  and  vice  versa.  Allo¬ 
cated  times  depended  on  the  material  and  activity  as  described  in 
Stage  I. 

During  the  acquisition  phase,  group  answers  were  allowed  for 
some  groups,  and  therefore  these  data  were  not  analyzed,  as 
individual  responses  were  not  available  for  all  participants.  Scor¬ 
ing  for  the  similar  and  transfer  tests  used  the  following  guidelines: 
For  a  low-complexity  problem,  each  successful  answer  had  to 
complete  two  steps  showing  two  algebraic  manipulations.  If  the 
answer  was  entirely  correct,  a  score  of  2  was  given.  If  only  one 
step  (one  strategy)  was  correctly  applied,  a  score  of  1  was  given. 
If  the  answer  did  not  show  any  algorithmic  validity,  a  score  of  0 
was  given.  For  a  high-complexity  problem,  each  correct  answer 
had  to  include  three  steps.  The  first  was  creating  the  linear  equa¬ 
tion,  while  the  second  and  third  steps  were  solving  the  equation.  If 
the  answer  was  entirely  correct,  a  score  of  3  was  given.  If  the 
equation  was  correctly  created  (the  first  step  correct)  but  only 
partially  solved  (1  correct  step),  a  score  of  2  was  given.  If  the 
equation  was  correctly  created  (the  first  step  correct)  but  incor- 
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rectly  solved  (0  correct  steps),  a  score  of  1  was  given.  If  the 
equation  was  incorrectly  created  but  was  solved  correctly,  a  score 
of  1  was  given.  If  the  answer  did  not  demonstrate  any  correct  steps 
a  score  of  0  was  given.  To  enable  a  comparison  to  be  made 
between  the  two  types  of  problems,  the  total  scores  for  each 
measure  were  converted  into  a  proportion. 

Results  and  Discussion 

A  2  (Collaborative  vs.  Individual)  X  2  (Low-High  vs.  High- 
Low  complexity  sequence)  X  2  (Low-  vs.  High-complexity) 
ANOVA  with  repeated  measures  on  the  last  variable  was  used  to 
analyze  the  data.  The  means  (and  standard  deviations)  of  test 
performance  and  cognitive  load  ratings  are  summarized  in  Table  1. 

Cognitive  load  during  acquisition.  A  significant  complexity 
effect  was  found,  F(l,  164)  =  41.80,  MSE  =  1.40,  p  <  .001,  -q2  = 
.203.  The  low-complexity  materials  in  the  acquisition  phase  were 
rated  significantly  easier  (M  =  3.05,  SD  =  1.63)  than  the  high- 
complexity  materials  (M  =  3.89,  SD  =  1.89).  However,  no  sig¬ 
nificant  main  effect  was  found  for  learner  grouping  or  task  se¬ 
quence  (for  both,  F  <  1,  ns.).  Nor  was  there  a  significant 
interaction  between  learner  grouping  and  task  sequence,  nor  be¬ 
tween  learner  grouping  and  problem  complexity  (for  both,  F  <  1 , 
ns.). 

A  significant  interaction  effect  between  problem  complexity  and 
task  sequence  was  found,  F(l,  164)  =  18.11,  MSE  =  1.40,  p  < 
.001,  r|p  =  .099.  Simple  effect  tests  indicated  that  students  reported 
a  higher  increase  in  cognitive  load  for  high-complexity  problems 
compared  to  low-complexity  problems  when  the  task  sequence 
was  Low-High,  F(l,  82)  =  61.80,  MSE  =  1.38,  p  <  .001,  T]2  = 
0.43,  compared  to  when  the  sequence  was  High-Low,  F(l,  84)  = 
1.958,  MSE  =  1.45,  p  =  .165,  T|p  =  .023.  As  inspection  of  the 
means  indicates,  the  higher  increase  in  cognitive  load  for  the 
higher-complexity  problems  under  a  Low-High  sequence  is  pri¬ 
marily  due  to  the  relatively  low  load  imposed  by  low  complexity 
problems  when  they  are  presented  first. 

Similar  test  results.  There  was  a  main  effect  for  task  com¬ 
plexity,  F(l,  164)  =  50.76,  MSE  =  0.06,  p  <  .001  T)2  =  .236. 
Students  scored  significantly  higher  on  the  low-complexity  prob¬ 
lems  (M  =  0.63,  SD  —  0.34)  than  the  high-complexity  problems 
(M  =  0.44,  SD  =  0.35).  There  was  no  significant  main  effect  for 
learner  grouping  context  (F  <  1,  ns.)  or  task  sequence  (F  <  1,  ns.). 
There  was  no  interaction  between  learner  grouping  and  complex¬ 
ity,  F(l,  164)  =  2.18,  MSE  =  0.06,  p  =  .142,  -p2  =  .013,  and  all 
other  interaction  measures  were  non-significant  (all  F  <  1,  ns.). 

Transfer  test  results.  A  main  effect  of  complexity  was  found, 
F(l,  164)  =  13.58,  MSE  =  0.07,  p  <  .001,  =  .076.  The  scores 


for  the  low-complexity  transfer  test  (M  =  0.44,  SD  =  0.37)  were 
significantly  greater  than  those  for  the  high-complexity  transfer 
test  (M  =  0.34,  SD  =  0.35).  A  learner  grouping  effect  was  also 
found,  F(l,  164)  =  7.54,  MSE  =  0.19,  p  =  .007,  r\2p  =  .044. 
Learning  individually  (M  =  0.46,  SD  =  0.38)  resulted  in  better 
transfer  results  than  learning  collaboratively  (M  =  0.32,  SD  = 
0.34).  A  significant  interaction  between  problem  complexity  and 
learner  grouping  context  was  also  found,  F(l,  164)  =  19.51, 
MSE  =  0.07,  p  <  .001,  T)p  =  .106  (see  Figure  1).  Simple  effects 
tests  indicated  that  learning  individually  resulted  in  better  perfor¬ 
mance  in  high-complexity  tasks  than  collaborative  learning,  F(l, 
166)  =  20.59,  MSE  =  0.13,  p  <  .001,  r\l  =  .11.  However,  no 
difference  was  found  for  low-complexity  tasks  (F  <  1,  ns.). 

A  nonsignificant  difference  between  task  sequences  was  found, 
F(l,  164)  =  3.57,  MSE  =  0.19,  p  =  .06,  tip  =  .021,  although  the 
High-Low  sequence  generating  higher  scores  (M  =  0.41,  SD  = 
0.31)  than  the  Low-High  sequence  ( M  =  0.34,  SD  —  0.32).  A 
significant  interaction  effect  between  the  learner  grouping  context 
and  task  sequence  was  found,  F(l,  164)  =  3.89,  MSE  =  0.19,  p  = 
.05,  partial  t}2  =  0.02.  The  simple  effects  test  results  indicated  that 
individual  learning  resulted  in  a  better  performance  than  group 
learning,  when  the  learning  sequence  was  High-Low,  F(l,  83)  = 
12.35,  MSE  =  0.17,  p  =  .001,  =  .13.  When  the  task  sequence 

was  Low-High,  no  significant  differences  were  found,  (F  <  1, 
ns.).  Moreover,  a  significant  interaction  between  the  task  complex¬ 
ity  and  task  sequence  was  found,  F(l,  164)  =  4.15,  MSE  =  0.07, 
p  =  .043,  rip  =  .025.  The  simple  effects  test  results  indicated  a 
significant  difference  of  low  and  high  complexity  transfer  perfor¬ 
mance  when  the  learning  sequence  was  Low-High,  F(l,  82)  = 
16.20,  MSE  =  0.08,  p  =  .001,  r\p  =  .17.  When  the  task  sequence 
was  High-Low,  no  significant  differences  were  found,  F(l,  84)  = 
3.48,  MSE  =  0.07,  p  =  .07,  t)2  =  .04). 

An  important  aim  of  this  experiment  was  to  create  two  types  of 
tasks  based  on  simultaneous  equations  that  had  two  levels  of 
complexity.  The  results  indicated  that  this  aim  was  supported  as 
students  scored  significantly  higher  on  the  low-complexity  prob¬ 
lems  compared  to  high-complexity  problems  on  both  tests.  Addi¬ 
tionally,  students  also  experienced  a  considerably  lower  cognitive 
load  when  learning  using  low-complexity  problems  compared  to 
high-complexity  problems.  Therefore,  it  is  likely  that  the  higher- 
complexity  task,  with  more  steps  for  the  solution,  has  a  higher 
level  of  element  interactivity. 

The  first  hypothesis  of  this  experiment  (Hypothesis  1)  predicted 
that  students  would  benefit  from  studying  worked  examples  col¬ 
laboratively  rather  than  individually.  No  evidence  was  found  dur¬ 
ing  testing  to  support  this  prediction.  In  contrast,  a  number  of 


Table  1 

Means  (and  Standard  Deviations)  for  Test  Results  and  Cognitive  Load  Ratings  in  Experiment  1 


Cognitive  load  (1-9)  Similar  test  (0-1)  Transfer  test  (0-1) 


Condition 

Low-complexity 

High-complexity 

Low-complexity 

High-complexity 

Low-complexity 

High-complexity 

Low-High  sequence 
Collaborative 

2.71  (1.44) 

4.49  (2.26) 

.64  (.35) 

.42  (.32) 

.47  (.41) 

.17  (.33) 

Individual 

2.89(1.56) 

3.92(1.87) 

.57  (.36) 

.44  (.35) 

.38  (.38) 

.34  (.38) 

High-Low  sequence 
Collaborative 

3.31  (1.67) 

3.46(1.60) 

.65  (.30) 

.41  (.34) 

.41  (.35) 

.23  (.28) 

Individual 

3.30(1.85) 

3.73  (1.63) 

.64  (.33) 

.47  (.38) 

.51  (.35) 

.59  (.41) 
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Task  Complexity 


Figure  1.  Interaction  between  task  complexity  and  grouping  context  on 
transfer  test  scores  in  Experiment  1. 


results  indicated  a  reverse  effect.  On  the  transfer  test,  students  who 
studied  individually  performed  significantly  higher  than  those  who 
studied  collaboratively,  and  more  specifically  on  the  higher- 
complexity  tasks.  Furthermore,  for  the  High-Low  order  of  study, 
individual  study  resulted  in  a  significant  advantage. 

Hypothesis  2  predicted  that  the  effectiveness  of  collaborative 
learning  would  be  increased  by  task  complexity.  No  support  for 
this  hypothesis  was  found,  as  collaborative  learning  was  not  found 
to  be  superior  to  individual  learning  on  any  specific  task.  The 
significant  interaction  effect  on  transfer  problems  indicated  that 
individual  study  was  more  advantageous  than  collaborative  study, 
for  high-complexity  problems — the  reverse  of  what  was  expected. 
It  was  concluded,  based  on  these  results  in  the  current  context,  that 
when  using  worked  examples,  collaborative  study  was  a  disadvan¬ 
tage. 

Experiment  2 

The  results  of  Experiment  1  suggested  that  worked  examples 
may  not  be  enhanced  by  collaborative  learning,  but  it  was  notable 
that  worked  examples  were  not  compared  with  a  problem  solving 
control  group  as  is  usually  the  case  in  worked-examples  research. 
Because  we  did  not  test  for  the  worked  example  effect  in  Exper¬ 
iment  1,  it  is  possible  that  the  worked  example  approach  was 
unsuitable  for  this  match  of  topic  and  learner,  leading  to  no 
learning  advantage  for  using  worked  examples.  To  rule  out  this 
possibility,  Experiment  2  included  a  problem-solving  treatment. 
This  enabled  the  first  two  hypotheses  to  be  tested  again  using  a  2 
(instructional  strategy:  Worked  Example  vs.  Problem  Solving)  X 
2  (grouping  contexts:  Collaborative  vs.  Individual)  X  2  (level  of 
complexity:  Low  vs.  High)  mixed  experimental  design.  Because  in 
Experiment  1  few  differences  were  found  by  balancing  the  se¬ 
quencing  of  problem  types,  only  the  complex-simple  sequence 
(High-Low  complexity  task  sequence)  was  used  in  Experiment  2, 
as  it  produced  the  most  significant  interactions. 


With  the  introduction  of  a  problem  solving  treatment  it  was 
possible  to  test  for  a  worked  example  effect  (see  Atkinson  et  al., 
2000;  P.  Kirschner  et  al.,  2006;  Renkl,  2014a,  2014b).  In  other 
words,  it  was  predicted  that  worked  examples  would  be  advanta¬ 
geous  compared  to  conventional  problem  solving  (Hypothesis  3). 

Method 

Participants.  One  hundred  twenty-two  students  from  four 
Year  7  classrooms  in  an  Indonesian  school,  in  Kudus,  Central  Java, 
participated  in  the  study.  Consistent  with  the  sample  in  the  previ¬ 
ous  experiment,  the  school  had  a  similar  organization  and  followed 
the  same  national  curriculum.  Consistent  with  Experiment  1,  a 
team  of  three  mathematics  teachers  taught  all  classes  according  to 
set  topics.  Also  similar  to  the  participants  in  Experiment  1,  col¬ 
laborative  learning  was  reported  as  a  common  learning  strategy, 
not  only  in  mathematics  classes  but  also  in  other  subjects.  As  was 
the  case  in  Experiment  1,  the  small  groups  were  created  at  the 
beginning  of  the  school  year  independently  of  this  experiment,  and 
composed  of  mixed  ability  students  with  the  same  gender.  Students 
were  assumed  to  be  familiar  with  each  other  since  they  had  been 
in  the  same  groupings  for  more  than  five  months. 

First,  students  were  randomly  allocated  into  individual  (n  =  63) 
or  collaborative  (n  =  60,  9  groups  of  4,  and  8  groups  of  3)  learning 
conditions,  and  then  randomly  assigned  into  worked  example  or 
problem  solving  groups.  Five  students  were  excluded  from  the 
analysis  because  they  did  not  complete  all  experimental  stages, 
leaving  118  students  (46  girls,  72  boys)  with  an  average  age  of 
12.50  years  (SD  =  0.55).  Thirty  students  studied  worked  examples 
individually,  29  solved  problems  individually,  31  (4  groups  of  4, 
and  5  groups  of  3)  studied  worked  examples  collaboratively,  and 
28  (5  groups  of  4,  2  groups  of  3,  and  1  group  of  2)  solved  problems 
collaboratively. 

Learning  materials  and  procedure.  The  materials  used  in 
this  experiment  were  identical  to  Experiment  1 ,  except  that  a  new 
conventional  problem-solving  group  was  introduced.  Problem¬ 
solving  acquisition  booklets  for  both  levels  of  complexity  were 
designed,  based  on  the  worked  examples  booklets.  Where  in 
Experiment  1  for  each  problem  pair,  the  first  problem  had  a  fully 
worked  example  given,  this  solution  was  no  longer  provided. 
Instead,  this  problem  now  had  to  be  solved  by  participants  during 
the  acquisition  phase.  Hence,  for  the  worked  example  condition, 
students  studied  a  problem,  and  solved  a  similar  problem;  for  the 
problem  solving  condition,  both  problems  had  to  be  solved  without 
solutions  being  shown.  Each  problem  pair  was  placed  on  a  single 
page,  positioned  identically  to  the  worked  example  material  except 
that  no  solutions  were  shown.  Students  were  instructed  to  solve 
each  problem.  Equivalent  to  the  worked  example  booklet,  the  final 
answer  of  every  problem  was  provided  on  each  page. 

The  similar  test  and  the  transfer  test  materials  were  identical 
to  the  low-  and  high-complexity  problems  used  in  Experiment  1 , 
and  the  allocated  times  remained  the  same.  The  internal  consis¬ 
tency  of  the  tests  was  measured  again  using  Cronbach’s  alpha  for 
this  sample.  For  the  low-complexity  problems,  the  values  were  .88 
for  the  similar  test  and  .80  for  the  transfer  test.  For  the  high- 
complexity  problems,  the  values  were  .82  for  the  similar  test  and 
.67  for  the  transfer  test. 

The  procedures  used  in  this  experiment  were  identical  to  Ex¬ 
periment  1 .  The  only  difference,  apart  from  introducing  additional 
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problem-solving  groups,  was  that  only  the  complex-simple  se¬ 
quence  (High-Low  complexity  task  sequence)  was  used  for  the 
two  types  of  problems,  as  this  sequence  previously  produced 
significant  interactions. 

Results  and  Discussion 

A  2  (Worked  Example  vs.  Problem  Solving)  X  2  (Collaborative 
vs.  Individual)  X  2  (Low-  vs.  High-complexity)  ANOVA  with 
repeated  measures  on  the  last  variable  was  used  to  analyze  the 
data.  The  means  (and  standard  deviations)  of  test  performance  and 
cognitive  load  ratings  are  summarized  in  Table  2. 

Cognitive  load  during  acquisition  results.  A  main  effect  of 
instructional  strategy  was  obtained,  F(l,  114)  =  90.96,  MSE  = 
3.82,  p  <  .001,  tip  =  .44,  where  the  worked  example  conditions 
(M  =  3.80,  SD  =  1.56)  generated  significantly  lower  cognitive 
load  scores  (difficulty  scale)  than  the  problem  solving  conditions 
(M  =  6.23,  SD  =  2.08).  No  significant  effect  for  learner  grouping 
contexts  was  found,  F(  1,  114)  =  1.97,  MSE  =  3.82,  p  =  .164, 
qjl  =  .02.  The  low-complexity  problems  (M  =  4.47,  SD  =  1.93) 
generated  significantly  less  cognitive  load  than  high-complexity 
problems  (M  =  5.56,  SD  =  1.71),  F(l,  1 14)  =  23.5,  MSE  =  2.99, 
p  <  .001,  q*  =  .17. 

A  significant  3-way  interaction  was  found,  F(l,  114)  =  3.99, 
MSE  —  2.99,  p  =  .048,  q^  =  .034.  Simple  effects  tests  showed  that 
individual  learners  experienced  a  significantly  higher  cognitive 
load  than  learners  in  the  collaborative  context  when  learning  the 
high-complexity  problems  using  worked  examples,  F(l,  59)  = 
4.34,  MSE  =  2.45,  p  =  .041,  q|;  =  .069  (see  Figure  2),  but  no  other 
significant  effects  were  found. 

Similar  test  results.  A  significant  worked  example  effect  was 
found,  F(l,  114)  =  24.93,  MSE  =  0.111,  p  <  .001,  q*  =  .18,  as 
studying  worked  examples  (M  =  0.53,  SD  =  0.27)  was  found  to 
be  superior  to  problem  solving  (M  =  0.32,  SD  =  0.28).  No 
significant  effect  for  the  learner  grouping  context  was  found  (F  < 
1,  ns.).  However,  there  was  an  interaction  effect  between  instruc¬ 
tional  strategy  and  learner  grouping  context,  F(l,  114)  =  5.92, 
MSE  =  0.111,  p  =  .017,  qp  =  .049  (see  Figure  3).  Simple  effects 
tests  revealed  that  there  were  no  significant  differences  between 
the  learner  grouping  contexts  when  students  studied  worked  ex¬ 
amples,  F(l,  59)  =  2.56,  MSE  =  0.10,  p  =  .1 15,  qj  =  .042.  There 
was  nonsignificant  difference  between  means,  with  a  small  to 
medium  effect  size,  F(l,  55)  =  3.32,  MSE  =  0.12,  p  =  .07,  q^  = 
.057,  in  favor  of  collaborative  learning  when  students  studied 
through  the  problem-solving  format.  That  difference  can  be  as¬ 
sumed  to  have  been  the  primary  cause  of  the  significant  interac¬ 
tion. 


A  significant  effect  of  complexity  was  found,  F(l,  114)  = 
23.72,  MSE  =  0.04,  p  <  .001,  q^  =  .172.  Students  performed 
significantly  higher  in  low-complexity  problems  (M  =  0.49,  SD  = 
0.29)  than  in  high-complexity  problems  ( M  =  0.36,  SD  =  0.25). 

A  3-way  interaction  effect  was  also  found,  F(l,  114)  =  8.83, 
MSE  =  0.04,  p  =  .004,  q^  =  .072,  caused  by  the  significant 
differences  found  in  low-complexity  tests  (see  Figure  4).  For 
worked  examples,  individual  study  was  superior  to  collaborative 
study,  F(l,  59)  -  7.01,  MSE  =  0.08,  p  =  .01,  q*  =  .106, 
replicating  the  results  of  Experiment  1,  but  when  problem 
solving,  collaborative  study  was  superior  to  individual  study, 
F(l,  55)  =  4.67,  MSE  =  0.09,  p  =  .035,  q*  =  .078.  No 
significant  differences  were  found  for  high-complexity  prob¬ 
lems  (F  <  1,  ns.,  for  both). 

Transfer  test  results.  There  was  no  worked  example  effect, 
F(l,  114)  =  2.06,  MSE  =  0.104 ,p  =  .154,  q^  =  .018,  nor  a  learner 
grouping  context  effect  (F  <  1,  ns.)  However,  there  was  a  signif¬ 
icant  interaction  between  the  instructional  strategy  and  the  learner 
grouping  context,  F(l,  1 14)  =  8.60,  MSE  =  0.104,  p  =  .004,  r\j  = 
.070  (see  Figure  5).  The  simple  effects  test  indicated  a  significant 
difference  for  worked  examples,  F(l,  59)  =  4.81,  MSE  =  0.08, 
p  =  .032,  q^  =  .075,  where  individual  study  again  was  superior  to 
collaborative  study.  For  problem  solving,  a  significant  effect  again 
was  found  in  favor  of  collaborative  learning,  F(l,  55)  =  3.96, 
MSE  =  0.13,  p  =  .05,  q^  =  .067. 

A  main  effect  of  complexity  was  found,  F(l,  114)  =  33.64, 
MSE  =  0.03,  p  <  .001,  q^  =  .23.  Students  performed  significantly 
higher  in  the  low-complexity  transfer  problems  ( M  =  0.31,  SD  = 
0.27)  than  in  the  high-complexity  problems  (M  =  0.18,  SD  = 
0.23).  A  significant  interaction  effect  between  the  instructional 
strategy  and  problem  complexity  was  also  found,  F(l,  114)  = 
9.75,  MSE  =  0.03,  p  =  .002,  q£  =  .08  (see  Figure  6).  The  simple 
effects  tests  indicated  that  for  the  high-complexity  transfer  prob¬ 
lems,  worked  examples  led  to  a  significantly  higher  performance 
than  problem  solving,  F(l,  116)  =  7.96,  MSE  =  0.06,  p  =  .006, 
qp  =  .064,  but  for  low-complexity  transfer  problems,  there  were 
no  significant  differences  between  the  learning  strategies  (F  <  1, 
ns.). 

No  overall  support  was  found  for  Hypothesis  1  that  students 
would  benefit  from  studying  collaboratively  rather  than  individu¬ 
ally  when  using  worked  examples.  Instead,  the  reverse  result  was 
obtained,  with  individual  study  superior  to  collaborative  study  on 
both  similar  and  transfer  tests  for  high  complexity  problems. 
Interestingly,  this  superiority  was  associated  with  a  higher  cogni¬ 
tive  load  for  individual  study.  Normally,  a  lower  cognitive  load  is 
associated  with  improved  performance.  Future  work  will  be  re- 


Table  2 


Means  (and  Standard  Deviations)  for  Test  Results  and  Cognitive  Load  Ratings  in  Experiment  2 


Cognitive  load  (1-9) 

Similar  test  (0-1) 

Transfer  test  (0-1) 

Condition 

Low-complexity 

High-complexity 

Low-complexity 

High-complexity 

Low-complexity 

High-complexity 

Worked  examples 

Collaborative 

3.16(1.32) 

4.06(1.34) 

.49  (.27) 

.48  (.24) 

.24  (.27) 

.19  (.20) 

Individual 

3.07  (1.80) 

4.90(1.77) 

.68  (.30) 

.47  (.27) 

.36  (.22) 

.30  (.23) 

Problem  solving 

Collaborative 

5.43(1.99) 

6.68  (1.85) 

.55  (.31) 

.31  (.30) 

.40  (.30) 

.16  (.35) 

Individual 

6.21(2.60) 

6.59(1.86) 

.31  (.32) 

.16  (.23) 

.22  (.29) 

.07  (.13) 
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Figure  2.  Interaction  between  instructional  strategy  and  grouping  context  Figure  4.  Interaction  between  instructional  strategy  and  grouping  context 

on  cognitive  load  during  learning  high  complexity  material  in  the  acqui-  for  similar  test  scores  on  low-complexity  task  in  Experiment  2. 

sition  phase  in  Experiment  2. 


quired  to  establish  whether  this  result  is  replicable.  Nevertheless, 
based  on  interaction  effects,  there  was  some  advantage  for  collab¬ 
oration.  Collaborative  learning  was  superior  to  individual  learning 
on  similar  and  transfer  tests  when  students  initially  used  the 
problem  solving  strategy. 

There  was  no  support  for  Hypothesis  2  that  the  effectiveness  of 
collaborative  learning  would  be  increased  by  task  complexity.  It 
was  found  that  for  the  problem  solving  strategy,  collaborative 
learners  performed  better  than  individual  learners  on  similar  tests 
for  the  low-complexity  problems.  For  the  worked  example  strat¬ 
egy,  however,  individual  learners  performed  better  than  collabor¬ 
ative  learners  for  low-complexity  similar  tests.  No  effects  were 
obtained  using  high-complexity  problems. 


Hypothesis  3  predicted  that  students  would  benefit  from  study¬ 
ing  worked  examples  rather  than  problem  solving.  An  overall  main 
effect  was  found  in  support  of  this  hypothesis  for  the  similar  test 
problems.  Although  no  main  effect  for  worked  examples  was 
found  on  the  transfer  test  phase,  an  interaction  effect  indicated  that 
on  high-complexity  transfer  problems,  those  who  studied  worked 
examples  scored  higher  than  those  who  initially  solved  problems. 
Furthermore,  during  the  similar  test  phase,  the  cognitive  load  was 
found  to  be  lower  when  studying  worked  examples  rather  than 
solving  problems. 

In  summary,  this  experiment  confirmed  that  the  worked  exam¬ 
ple  strategy  was  superior  to  the  problem  solving  strategy.  When 
the  material  was  higher  in  complexity,  learning  by  worked  exam¬ 
ples  in  an  individual  setting  was  advantageous  compared  to  col- 


Figure  3.  Interaction  between  instructional  strategy  and  grouping  context  Figure  5.  Interaction  between  instructional  strategy  and  grouping  context 
on  similar  test  scores  in  Experiment  2.  on  transfer  test  scores  in  Experiment  2. 
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Complexity 
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High 


Figure  6.  Interaction  between  instructional  strategy  and  task  complexity 
on  transfer  test  scores  in  Experiment  2. 


laborative  learning.  When  the  material  was  lower  in  complexity, 
some  benefits  were  found  for  problem  solving  in  groups. 

General  Discussion 

Summary  of  Evidence  in  Support  of  the  Hypotheses 

Three  hypotheses  were  tested  over  the  two  experiments,  and  the 
overall  evidence  is  summarized  below. 

The  first  hypothesis  predicted  that  worked  examples  will  be 
enhanced  by  studying  collaboratively  compared  to  studying  indi¬ 
vidually.  This  hypothesis  was  examined  in  both  experiments  and 
was  not  supported.  When  all  students  were  tested  individually  on 
the  similar  and  transfer  tests,  no  superiority  was  found.  In  contrast, 
the  results  of  Experiment  1  (transfer  test  performance  in  a  worked 
example  environment)  showed  that  individual  learners  had  a  sig¬ 
nificant  advantage  over  collaborative  learners,  while  Experiment  2 
indicated  an  advantage  for  individual  study  on  both  similar  and 
transfer  tasks  for  high  complexity  problems.  Consequently,  Hy¬ 
pothesis  1  was  rejected. 

The  second  hypothesis  predicted  that  the  effectiveness  of  col¬ 
laborative  learning  is  increased  by  task  complexity.  This  hypoth¬ 
esis  was  examined  in  Experiments  1  and  2.  As  reported,  these 
experiments  used  two  tasks  with  different  levels  of  complexity.  It 
was  predicted  that  there  would  be  interactions  between  task  com¬ 
plexity  and  the  effectiveness  of  collaborative  learning.  Although 
interactions  were  found,  follow-up  tests  indicated  that  collabora¬ 
tive  learning  was  not  superior  to  individual  learning  on  the  more 
complex  tasks.  In  fact,  in  Experiment  1  (transfer  test  performance), 
evidence  emerged  that  for  the  more  complex  tasks  individual 
learning  was  superior  to  collaborative  learning.  Thus,  Hypothesis 
2  was  rejected. 

The  final  hypothesis  predicted  that  studying  worked  examples 
would  be  more  advantageous  than  conventional  problem  solving. 
This  hypothesis  was  examined  in  Experiment  2.  The  results  indi¬ 


cated  evidence  in  support  of  the  effectiveness  of  a  worked  example 
strategy  compared  to  a  problem  solving  strategy  (the  worked 
example  effect),  as  predicted.  Worked  examples  were  found  to  be 
more  effective  during  the  similar  test  phase.  Furthermore,  students 
using  the  worked  example  strategy  experienced  a  lower  cognitive 
load  for  the  similar  test  phase.  A  significant  interaction  was  also 
found.  Students  who  originally  studied  worked  examples  had 
higher  scores  on  the  high  complexity  transfer  problems  than  those 
who  originally  were  asked  to  solve  problems. 

As  summarized  above,  no  evidence  was  found  that  when  using 
worked  examples,  collaborative  learning  was  significantly  superior 
to  individual  learning.  In  contrast,  some  evidence  emerged  that 
individual  contexts  were  superior.  A  perspective  from  evolutionary 
educational  psychology  (Geary,  1995,  2002)  can  be  used  to  ex¬ 
plain  why  collaborative  learning  was  rarely  superior  to  individual 
learning.  Geary  argues  that  in  social  interactions,  students  develop 
their  biologically  primary  knowledge  rather  than  the  assigned 
biologically  secondary  knowledge.  In  other  words,  they  become 
more  adept  at  their  social  interaction,  which  is  an  evolutionary 
primary  skill,  rather  than  the  assigned  mathematics  task,  which  is 
an  evolutionary  secondary  skill,  and  requires  considerable  con¬ 
scious  effort  to  learn.  It  was  expected  that  group  interactions  would 
have  generated  superior  sense  making  and  reorganization  of  the 
information  provided.  However,  there  was  no  evidence  for  this 
suggestion.  It  is  possible  that  worked  examples  provide  sufficient 
information,  rendering  collaboration  unnecessary. 

The  study  also  examined  if  the  effectiveness  of  collaborative 
learning  was  important  when  dealing  with  complex  tasks.  High- 
complexity  problems  were  argued  to  increase  active  social  inter¬ 
action  during  collaborative  learning.  As  Hypothesis  2  was  rejected, 
it  can  be  concluded  that  for  the  complexity  levels  used,  neither 
low-  nor  high-complexity  tasks  improved  collaborative  learning 
compared  with  individual  learning.  In  fact,  it  was  found  on  several 
occasions  that  for  high-complexity  tasks,  individual  learning  led  to 
higher  performance  than  collaborative  learning. 

Moreover,  it  was  found  that  collaborative  learning  only  had  an 
advantage  over  individual  learning  during  problem  solving.  Col¬ 
laborative  learners  scored  higher  than  individual  learners  after 
having  acquired  their  initial  knowledge  through  problem  solving. 
It  is  also  notable  that  the  collaborative  advantage  occurred  only  on 
low-complexity  materials.  It  is  possible  that  the  low-complexity 
problem  solving  imposed  a  lower  cognitive  load  and  thus  could  be 
managed  in  a  collaborative  learning  setting. 

The  study  also  tested  for  a  worked  example  effect.  The  evidence 
obtained  in  this  study  is  consistent  with  cognitive  load  theory 
research,  demonstrating  that  overall  the  worked  example  strategy 
was  superior  to  a  problem  solving  strategy.  Worked  examples  in 
general  can  be  used  in  individual  or  collaborative  learning  con¬ 
texts,  replicating  a  previous  finding  (Retnowati  et  al.,  2010).  It  is 
important  to  note,  however,  that  the  various  interactions  identified 
in  this  study  indicated  that  the  worked  example  strategy  was  best 
used  in  individual  rather  than  collaborative  settings,  particularly 
for  high-complexity  problems. 

Collaborative  learning  creates  conditions  where  students  in  a 
group  are  expected  to  discuss  the  learning  material,  which  can  be 
done  by  giving/receiving  elaborated  explanations  (Cohen,  1994; 
Webb,  1991,  2009).  However,  worked  examples  contain  step-by- 
step  explanations  to  reach  a  problem  solution,  so  discussing 
worked  examples  may  have  a  redundant  element  (Chandler  & 
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Sweller,  1991),  Worked  examples  are  unnecessary  if  members  of 
the  group  can  “borrow”  (using  the  cognitive  load  theory  borrowing 
and  reorganizing  principle)  the  information  required  to  learn  or 
solve  the  given  problem  from  the  other  group  members.  Similarly, 
group  interactions  may  well  help  enhance  the  reorganization  of 
new  information. 

While  the  current  results  were  theoretically  coherent  and  largely 
consistent,  they  will  require  replication  in  different  contexts  using 
different  populations  and  materials.  We  have  established  that  at 
least  under  some  circumstances,  collaboration  when  studying 
worked  examples  has  negative  rather  than  positive  effects,  while 
collaboration  using  problem  solving  can  have  positive  effects.  As 
far  as  we  are  aware,  this  finding  is  novel.  We  have  interpreted 
these  findings  in  terms  of  redundancy  (Nihalani  et  al.,  2011). 
Learners  studying  worked  examples  do  not  need  additional  infor¬ 
mation  from  collaborators  to  assist  them  when  studying.  Such 
additional,  redundant  information  may  have  negative  rather  than 
positive  effects,  leading  to  an  expertise  reversal  effect  (Kalyuga  et 
al.,  2003).  In  contrast,  when  problem  solving  in  the  absence  of 
worked  examples,  information  from  collaborators  may  be  benefi¬ 
cial.  Whether  collaboration  when  studying  worked  examples  is 
advantageous  under  different  circumstances  requires  additional 
data.  For  example,  exceptionally  complex  worked  examples  may 
benefit  from  a  collaborative  approach. 

One  potential  limitation  of  the  study  occurred  because  we 
wanted  to  examine  an  authentic  learning  environment,  and  there¬ 
fore  some  recommended  steps,  such  as  group  processing  training 
to  prepare  for  effective  collaboration,  were  not  followed  (see 
Johnson  &  Johnson,  1994).  It  is  feasible  that  the  group  processes 
conducted  by  this  sample  were  not  sufficient  to  optimize  the 
impact  of  collaboration.  Nevertheless,  the  groups  had  been  work¬ 
ing  together  in  mathematics  classes  for  3  (Experiment  1)  and  5 
(Experiment  2)  months  and  so  had  experience  learning  in  their 
groups.  Furthermore,  the  finding  that  collaboration  was  superior  to 
individual  study  for  the  problem-solving  strategy  suggests  that 
there  were  benefits,  and  therefore  a  certain  amount  of  effective 
collaborative  behavior  can  be  assumed  to  have  been  present.  To 
collect  additional  data  on  this  issue  was  outside  the  scope  of  the 
present  study,  but  is  a  topic  for  further  investigation.  Furthermore, 
replicating  this  study  with  collaborative  groups  further  prepared 
according  to  the  steps  often  recommended  for  effective  collabora¬ 
tion  should  be  also  be  informative. 

Many  effective  collaboration  tasks  consist  of  realistic  ill- 
structured  problems  (Hmelo-Silver,  2004),  have  high  complexity 
(F.  Kirschner  et  al.,  2009a),  or  cannot  be  completed  by  individuals 
(Cohen,  1994).  In  contrast,  the  tasks  chosen  for  this  study  (middle 
school  equation  solving)  did  not  contain  all  these  characteristics. 
Nevertheless,  we  did  test  for  the  effect  of  complexity,  and  signif¬ 
icant  differences  were  found  between  the  two  complexity  levels. 
Future  studies  could  include  richer  problem  solving  tasks  with 
more  ill-defined  goals  as  recommended.  Also,  delayed  tests  could 
be  included  in  future  studies  to  judge  the  permanence  of  learning, 
although  it  should  be  noted  that  worked  examples  have  been  found 
to  provide  robust  learning  longevity  (see  Chen  et  al.,  2016a). 

With  respect  to  educational  implications,  our  main  research  ques¬ 
tion  was  Can  collaborative  learning  improve  the  effectiveness  of 
worked  examples?  Under  the  given  conditions,  the  answer  is  no. 
Worked  examples  seem  to  be  most  effective  in  individual  settings. 
Asking  learners  to  discuss  worked  examples  may  be  redundant  be¬ 


cause  they  have  already  obtained  the  necessary  information  from  an 
instructor  via  the  worked  example.  Regarding  problem  complexity, 
individual  study  seemed  to  be  most  appropriate  for  the  complex 
problems,  although  collaboration  was  helpful  when  problem  solving 
(the  inferior  strategy),  presumably  because  collaboration  permitted 
learners  to  obtain  missing  information  from  other  learners.  Hence, 
collaboration  may  be  advantageous  when  problem  solving  because  to 
some  extent  it  is  able  to  provide  learners  with  missing  guidance. 

In  conclusion,  there  appear  to  be  limits  to  the  conditions  under 
which  collaborative  learning  is  effective.  Those  limits  should  be 
considered  when  encouraging  learners  to  study  collaboratively. 
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Appendix  A 

Example  of  the  Low-Complexity  Learning  Material  Using  the  Worked  Example  Instruction 


Study  this  example 

Solve  this  problem 

Final  answer 

Solve 

3p  +  10  =  85 

3 P  +  10—10  =  85  —  10  [subtract  10  from  both  sides] 

3p  +  0  =  75 

3 p  =  75 

^  =  -y  [divide  both  sides  by  3] 
p  =  25 

Hence,  the  solution  is  p  =  25. 

4a  +  13  =  65 

a=13 

Appendix  B 

Example  of  the  High-Complexity  Learning  Material  Using  the  Worked  Example  Instruction 


Study  this  example 

Solve  this  problem 

Final  answer 

Twice  the  number  of  Dina’s  marbles  when  added  to  five  equals 

Four  times  the  number  of  Bobi’s  marbles  when  added 

12 

seventy  five.  How  many  are  Dina’s  marbles? 

to  two  equals  fifty.  How  many  are  Bobi’s  marbles? 

Answer: 

Answer: 

Step  1:  Translate  the  sentence  into  an  equation 

•  Identify  the  keywords.  These  are  underlined  in  the  sentence 
above. 

•  The  variable  is:  the  number  of  Dina ’s  marbles 

•  Give  a  symbol  to  the  variable,  say  it  is:  p 

•  The  equation  is  2  X  p  +  5  =  75  or  it  can  be  written  2 p  + 

5  =  75 

Step  1: 

Step  2:  Solve  the  equation 

2p  +  5  =  75 

2 p  +  5—5  =  75—5  [subtract  5  from  both  sides] 

2 p  =  70 

^2  ~  ^2  [divide  both  sides  by  2] 
p  =  35 

Step  2: 

Step  3:  Make  a  conclusion 

Hence,  the  number  of  Dina’s  marbles  is  35. 

Step  3: 
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The  contributions  of  domain-general  abilities  and  domain-specific  knowledge  to  subsequent  math¬ 
ematics  achievement  were  longitudinally  assessed  ( n  =  167)  through  8th  grade.  First  grade 
intelligence  and  working  memory  and  prior  grade  reading  achievement  indexed  domain-general 
effects,  and  domain-specific  effects  were  indexed  by  prior  grade  mathematics  achievement  and 
mathematical  cognition  measures  of  prior  grade  number  knowledge,  addition  skills,  and  fraction 
knowledge.  Use  of  functional  data  analysis  enabled  grade-by-grade  estimation  of  overall  domain- 
general  and  domain-specific  effects  on  subsequent  mathematics  achievement,  the  relative  impor¬ 
tance  of  individual  domain-general  and  domain-specific  variables  on  this  achievement,  and  linear 
and  nonlinear  across-grade  estimates  of  these  effects.  The  overall  importance  of  domain-general 
abilities  for  subsequent  achievement  was  stable  across  grades,  with  working  memory  emerging  as 
the  most  important  domain-general  ability  in  later  grades.  The  importance  of  prior  mathematical 
competencies  on  subsequent  mathematics  achievement  increased  across  grades,  with  number  knowl¬ 
edge  and  arithmetic  skills  critical  in  all  grades  and  fraction  knowledge  in  later  grades.  Overall, 
domain-general  abilities  were  more  important  than  domain-specific  knowledge  for  mathematics 
learning  in  early  grades  but  general  abilities  and  domain-specific  knowledge  were  equally  important 
in  later  grades. 


Educational  Impact  and  Implications  Statement 

The  current  study  identifies  the  factors  that  influence  students’  grade- to-grade  gains  in  mathematical 
competencies  from  school  entry  through  middle  school.  The  key  educational  finding  is  that  the 
importance  of  students’  prior  mathematical  knowledge  for  further  gains  in  this  knowledge  increases 
across  grades.  The  implication  is  that  interventions  focused  on  improving  domain-specific  skills, 
such  as  fractions  knowledge,  will  likely  yield  longer-term  gains  in  mathematics  achievement  than 
will  interventions  focused  on  domain-general  abilities,  such  as  working  memory. 


Keywords:  domain-general  abilities,  domain-specific  knowledge,  mathematics  achievement,  mixed 
functional  data  analysis,  longitudinal  study 


There  is  consensus  that  a  combination  of  domain-general 
abilities,  such  as  intelligence  and  working  memory,  and 
domain-specific  knowledge  contribute  to  academic  and  occu¬ 
pational  learning,  but  their  relative  contribution  to  this  learning 
is  debated,  including  whether  these  contributions  change  over 
time  or  level  of  expertise  (e.g.,  Ferrer  &  McArdle,  2004; 
Gustafsson  &  Undheim,  1992;  Schmidt  &  Crano,  1974;  Von 
Aster  &  Shalev,  2007).  These  are  in  fact  long-standing  issues  in 


developmental,  differential,  and  educational  psychology  (Ack¬ 
erman,  2000;  Ferrer  &  McArdle,  2004;  Fuchs,  Geary,  Fuchs, 
Compton,  &  Hamlett,  2016;  Geary,  2011;  Gustafsson  &  Un¬ 
dheim,  1992;  Schmidt  &  Crano,  1974;  Von  Aster  &  Shalev, 
2007).  For  instance,  Cattell’s  (1987)  influential  investment 
theory  focused  on  the  importance  of  fluid  intelligence  (abstract 
problem  solving),  in  combination  with  interests  and  personality, 
in  the  development  of  crystallized  intelligence,  including 
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domain-specific  knowledge  (see  also  Ackerman  &  Beier, 
2006);  .  .  this  year’s  crystallized  ability  level  is  a  function  of 

last  year  s  fluid  ability  level — and  last  year’s  interest  in  school 
work’  (Cattell,  1987,  p.  139).  Other  differential  and  educational 
psychologists  have  noted  that  level  of  domain-specific  knowl¬ 
edge  can  influence  further  gains  in  this  knowledge  (Ackerman, 
2000,  Sweller,  2012;  Tricot  &  Sweller,  2013;  Thorsen,  Gustafs- 
son,  &  Cliffordson,  2014). 

The  results  from  associated  empirical  studies  have  been 
mixed,  however.  Schmidt  and  Crano  (1974)  found  that  intelli¬ 
gence  measured  in  4th  grade  predicted  gains  on  a  composite 
measure  of  academic  achievement  through  6th  grade,  control¬ 
ling  prior  achievement,  consistent  with  Cattell’s  (1987)  argu¬ 
ment.  However,  the  pattern  was  found  only  for  students  from 
middle  socioeconomic  status  (SES)  households,  not  for  students 
from  lower  SES  households.  Ferrer  and  McArdle  (2004)  found 
that  fluid  intelligence  predicted  gains  in  mathematics  achieve¬ 
ment  throughout  childhood  and  adolescence  but  did  not  assess 
if  the  magnitude  of  this  relation  varied  across  grades.  Moreover, 
once  intelligence,  general  knowledge,  and  performance  in  non- 
mathematical  academic  areas  were  controlled,  prior  mathemat¬ 
ics  achievement  was  inversely  related  to  subsequent  achieve¬ 
ment.  Gustafsson  and  Undheim  (1992),  in  contrast,  found  a 
strong  positive  relation  between  a  composite  of  academic  skills 
in  6th  grade  and  academic  skills  in  9th  grade,  but  intelligence  in 
6th  grade  did  not  predict  gains  in  academic  skills  through  9th 
grade,  above  and  beyond  the  influence  of  prior  skills. 

The  mixed  results  are  related  in  part  to  use  of  different 
domain-general  and  domain-specific  measures  across  studies, 
as  well  as  different  age  ranges  and  different  analytic  techniques. 
Assessments  of  these  relations  were  initially  based  on  cross- 
lagged  correlations  (e.g.,  Schmidt  &  Crano,  1974),  whereby  the 
relation  between  domain-general  abilities  and  domain-specific 
knowledge  at  one  age  predicts  abilities  and  knowledge  at  a  later 
age,  but  critiques  of  these  methods  (Kenny,  1975;  Rogosa, 
1980)  resulted  in  the  development  and  use  of  more  sophisti¬ 
cated  autoregressive  cross-lagged  models  (Hamaker,  Kuiper,  & 
Grasman,  2015;  Preacher,  2015).  These  models  provide  greater 
flexibility  in  the  estimation  of  time-related  change  in  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  domain-general  abilities  and  domain-specific  knowl¬ 
edge  on  the  outcome  of  interest.  In  one  recent  study  in  which 
these  methods  were  used,  Lee  and  Bull  (2016)  found  a  stable 
across-grade  influence  of  working  memory  on  subsequent- 
grade  mathematics  achievement  and  that  the  importance  of 
prior  mathematics  achievement  increased  across  grades. 

Functional  data  analysis  (FDA)  may  provide  an  even  more 
flexible  approach  to  the  study  of  longitudinal  relations  because 
it  is  not  constrained  by  the  parametric  assumptions  of  cross- 
lagged  and  related  models;  indeed,  the  latter  may  be  considered 
subsets  of  FDA  (Muller,  2009).  The  mixed  FDA  approach  has 
been  successfully  applied  to  many  areas  including  image  anal¬ 
ysis  and  signal  analysis  as  well  as  estimation  of  growth  curves. 
Particularly,  for  the  estimation  of  growth  curves,  it  allows  one 
to  capture  the  underlying  shape  of  the  true  curve  much  more 
accurately  than  other  methods  (Ramsay,  Hooker,  &  Graves, 
2009;  Wang,  Chiou,  &  Muller,  2016).  In  the  context  of  this 
study,  the  FDA  approach  enabled  the  simultaneous  assessment 
of  domain-general  and  domain-specific  effects  on  gains  in 
children’s  mathematics  achievement  from  2nd  to  8th  grade, 


inclusive,  and  linear  and  nonlinear  changes  in  the  relative 
contributions  of  these  effects  across  grades. 

As  with  other  academic  domains,  the  relative  contributions  of 
domain-general  abilities  and  domain-specific  knowledge  to 
subsequent  mathematics  achievement  are  not  fully  understood 
and  may  vary  across  grade,  level  of  student  knowledge,  and 
mathematical  content  (Bailey,  Watts,  Littlefield,  &  Geary, 
2014;  Friso-van  den  Bos,  van  der  Ven,  Kroesbergen,  &  van 
Luit,  2013;  Fuchs  et  al.,  2016;  Geary,  2011;  Lee  &  Bull,  2016; 
Von  Aster  &  Shalev,  2007;  Watts  et  al.,  2015).  Identifying  the 
grade-to-grade  contributions  of  domain-general  and  domain- 
specific  effects  and  changes  in  the  relative  magnitude  of  these 
effects  will  contribute  significantly  to  our  understanding  of  the 
factors  that  drive  children’s  mathematical  development  and  will 
provide  insights  into  when  and  where  to  target  interventions  to 
improve  this  development. 

Domain-General  Abilities,  Domain-Specific 

Knowledge,  and  Mathematics  Achievement 

Intelligence  and  one  or  more  components  of  working  memory 
are  the  most  frequently  studied  domain-general  predictors  of  math¬ 
ematics  achievement  (e.g.,  Fuchs  et  al.,  2016;  Geary,  2011;  Lee  & 
Bull,  2016;  Van  de  Weijer-Bergsma,  Kroesbergen,  &  Van  Luit, 
2015),  although  reading-  and  language-related  competencies  are 
included  in  some  studies  (LeFevre  et  al.,  2010;  Watts,  Duncan, 
Siegler,  &  Davis-Kean,  2014),  as  are  noncognitive  constructs,  such 
as  mathematics  self-concept  (Watts  et  al.,  2015).  Among  these 
measures,  the  most  consistent  effects  are  found  for  intelligence  and 
the  updating  component  of  working  memory  (i.e.,  holding  infor¬ 
mation  in  mind  while  processing  other  information;  Deary,  Strand, 
Smith,  &  Fernandes,  2007;  Friso-van  den  Bos  et  al.,  2013;  Geary, 
2011;  Lee  &  Bull,  2016;  Ostergren  &  Traff,  2013;  Siegler  et  al., 
2012),  although  the  strength  of  these  effects  can  vary  across  grades 
and  with  the  novelty  and  complexity  of  the  mathematics  domain 
being  assessed  (e.g.,  Fuchs  et  al.,  2010;  Lee  &  Bull,  2016).  On  the 
basis  of  these  findings,  we  included  1st  grade  measures  of  intel¬ 
ligence  and  the  updating  component  of  working  memory  (or 
central  executive)  as  domain-general  abilities.  Fluid  intelligence 
and  competence  at  updating  improve  over  the  timeframe  assessed 
here  (e.g.,  Fry  &  Hale,  1996;  Gathercole,  Pickering,  Ambridge,  & 
Wearing,  2004;  Li  &  Geary,  2013),  but  individual  differences  in 
these  domains  are  at  least  moderately  stable  (Mazzocco  &  Kover, 
2007;  Sameroff,  Seifer,  Baldwin,  &  Baldwin,  1993;  Thorndike, 
1933). 

We  also  included  prior  grade  word  reading  achievement  as  a 
domain-general  effect.  Word  reading  is  obviously  a  domain- 
specific  skill,  but  may  also  tap  domain  general  abilities.  In  the 
traditional  psychometric  literature,  all  cognitive  and  academic  tests 
share  common  variance,  typically  attributed  to  intelligence,  as  well 
as  unique  test-specific  variance  (Carroll,  1993).  Fuchs  et  al. 
(2016),  as  an  example,  found  that  children’s  early  fluency  with 
identifying  letters  and  high-frequency  words  predicted  subsequent 
word  reading  and  arithmetic  achievement,  but  the  magnitude  of  the 
effect  was  3.5-fold  higher  for  reading  than  arithmetic  (see  also 
Chu,  vanMarle,  &  Geary,  2016).  The  effect  for  arithmetic  may 
reflect  the  operation  of  domain-general  mechanisms,  whereas  that 
for  reading  reflects  these  mechanisms  and  the  influence  of  domain- 
specific  skills.  There  is  some  evidence  that  this  domain-general 
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ability  is  not  intelligence  or  working  memory  but  rather  the  ease 
with  which  students  form  arbitrary  visual-verbal  associations  (Ko- 
ponen  et  al.,  2013).  This  would  explain  the  often-found  relation 
between  basic  reading  skills  and  memorization  of  arithmetic  facts 
(e.g.,  Hecht,  Torgesen,  Wagner,  &  Rashotte,  2001),  both  of  which 
may  reflect  the  functional  integrity  of  the  domain-general 
hippocampal-dependent  memory  system  (Qin  et  al.,  2014). 

Studies  of  the  influence  of  earlier  domain-specific  knowledge 
on  the  acquisition  of  later  knowledge  are  either  based  on  the 
relation  between  mathematics  achievement  scores  in  one  grade  and 
scores  on  the  same  or  a  similar  measure  in  a  later  grade  (Bailey  et 
al.,  2014;  Duncan  et  al.,  2007;  Lee  &  Bull,  2016),  or  the  relation 
between  specific  mathematical  competencies  in  one  grade  and 
achievement  in  a  later  grade.  The  key  mathematical  knowledge 
identified  in  the  latter  studies  includes  an  understanding  of  num¬ 
bers  and  basic  arithmetic  in  the  early  grades  (Clements,  Sarama, 
Wolfe,  &  Spitler,  2013;  Jordan,  Kaplan,  Ramineni,  &  Locuniak, 
2009;  Koponen,  Salmi,  Ekland,  &  Aro,  2013),  and  fractions  in 
later  grades  (Bailey,  Hoard,  Nugent,  &  Geary,  2012;  Siegler  et  al., 
2012).  Accordingly,  in  separate  analyses  domain-specific  knowl¬ 
edge  was  indexed  by  prior  grade  mathematics  achievement  or  by 
several  measures  of  prior  grade  number,  arithmetic,  or  fractions 
knowledge  that  have  been  shown  to  predict  later  mathematics 
achievement  (Bailey  et  al.,  2012;  Booth  &  Siegler,  2006;  Geary, 
2011;  Geary  et  al.,  2013).  For  the  latter,  we  assessed  children’s 
number  knowledge  and  their  basic  arithmetic  skills,  beginning  in 
1st  grade,  and  used  these  to  predict  mathematics  achievement  in 
the  subsequent  year;  specifically,  2nd  to  8th  grade,  inclusive.  We 
also  used  a  6th  grade  measure  of  fractions  knowledge  to  predict 
concurrent  mathematics  achievement  (we  did  not  have  a  5th  grade 
fractions  assessment)  and  achievement  in  6th,  7th,  and  8th  grades. 
The  inclusion  of  three  grades  allowed  us  to  assess  nonlinear  effects 
for  this  measure. 

Current  Study 

As  noted,  we  applied  longitudinal  mixed  FDA  techniques  (Guo, 
2002;  Liu  &  Guo,  2011)  to  data  from  a  unique  longitudinal  study 
to  simultaneously  estimate  the  contributions  of  domain-general 
abilities  and  domain-specific  knowledge  on  mathematics  achieve¬ 


ment  from  2nd  to  8th  grade,  inclusive.  The  models  also  allowed  us 
to  estimate  across-grade  linear  and  nonlinear  changes  in  these 
effects,  across-grade  changes  in  the  contribution  of  individual 
domain-general  and  domain-specific  variables,  and  across-grade 
change  in  the  overall  contribution  of  domain-general  abilities  and 
domain-specific  knowledge  on  subsequent  mathematics  achieve¬ 
ment.  In  all,  the  statistical  approach  and  unique  longitudinal  data 
set  that  included  assessment  of  key  domain-general  abilities  and 
key  domain-specific  knowledge  provided  a  more  nuanced  picture 
of  stability  and  change  in  the  influence  of  domain-general  and 
domain-specific  effects  on  children’s  mathematics  achievement 
than  previous  studies  and  thus  informs  approaches  to  improve  this 
achievement. 

Method 

Participants.  All  kindergarten  children  from  12  elementary 
schools  that  serve  families  from  a  wide  range  of  socioeconomic 
backgrounds  were  invited  to  participate.  Parental  consent  and  child 
assent  were  received  for  37%  (n  =  31 1)  of  these  children,  and  288 
of  them  completed  the  first  year  of  testing  (see  Geary,  Hoard, 
Nugent,  &  Bailey,  2012).  The  167  children  (78  boys)  used  in  the 
current  analyses  completed  all  annual  achievement  assessments 
and  the  vast  majority  of  mathematical  cognition  tasks  through  the 
end  of  8th  grade.  Table  1  shows  the  measures  used  in  the  analyses 
or  reported  elsewhere  in  the  text  and  the  grades  in  which  they  were 
administered. 

The  intelligence  of  the  sample  used  in  the  analyses  was  average 
(M  =  102,  SD  =  15),  as  was  their  mathematics  achievement  at  the 
end  of  kindergarten  (M  =  103,  SD  =13)  and  8th  grade  ( M  =  94, 
SD  =18).  Their  reading  achievement  was  high  average  at  the  end 
of  kindergarten  (M  =  1 13,  SD  =  14)  and  average  at  the  end  of  8th 
grade  (M  =  101,  SD  =  12).  The  children  who  did  not  complete  all 
of  these  measures  (n  =  121)  had  lower  intelligence  (M  =  95,  SD  = 
14),  F(l,  286)  =  16.04,  p  <  .0001,  and  lower  mathematics 
achievement  at  the  end  of  kindergarten  (M  =  99,  SD  =  14),  F(\, 
286)  =  6.24,  p  =  .013,  than  the  sample  used  here;  however,  their 
kindergarten  reading  scores  ( M  =  110,  SD  =  15)  did  not  differ, 
F(l,  286)  =  2.96,  p  =  .0865.  Five  percent  of  the  sample  identified 
as  Hispanic.  Seventy-seven  percent  identified  as  White,  4%  as 


Table  1 


Measures  Used  in  Analyses  or  Reported  in  Text  and  Grade  of  Administration 


Variable 

Grade 

K 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Mathematics  achievement 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Domain-general  predictors 

Intelligence 

X 

Central  executive 

X 

X 

Reading  achievement 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Domain-specific  predictors 

Number  sets  test 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Number  line 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Addition  retrieval 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Addition  decomposition 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Fractions  comparison  test 

X 
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Black,  6%  as  Asian,  8%  as  mixed  race,  and  5%  as  other  or 
unknown.  The  sample  averaged  6  years  2  months  of  age  ( SD  =  4 
months)  at  the  kindergarten  achievement  assessment  and  14  years 
2  months  (SD  —  4  months)  at  the  8th-grade  achievement  assess¬ 
ment. 

Participants’  parents  were  asked  to  complete  a  survey  that 
included  items  on  their  education  level,  income,  and  government 
assistance.  Complete  or  partial  information  was  available  for  the 
families  of  149  participants.  Of  these  parents,  4%  had  some 
schooling  but  no  General  Education  Development  certificate 
(GED)  or  high  school  degree;  24%  had  a  high  school  diploma  or 
GED;  4%  had  some  college,  technical  school,  or  an  associate’s 
degree;  39%  had  a  bachelor’s  degree;  and  29%  had  a  postgraduate 
degree.  The  total  household  income  was:  $0-$25k  (6%),  $25k- 
$50k  (22%),  $50k-$75k  (19%),  $75k-$100k  (14%),  $100k-$150k 
(22%),  $150k  or  more  (16%).  Six  percent  of  parents  reported 
receiving  food  stamps;  1%  reported  receiving  housing  assistance. 
We  used  the  education  level  of  the  students’  primary  caregiver  as 
an  indictor  of  family  SES;  specifically,  4-year  college  degree  ( n  = 
101),  high  school  diploma  (n  =  48),  and  no  information  (n  =  18). 
The  intelligence  of  children  from  each  of  these  family  types  was  in 
the  average  range.  The  IQ  of  children  from  high  school  households 
(M  =  95,  SD  =  15)  was  lower  than  that  of  children  from  college 
( M  =  105,  SD  —  14)  and  no-information  (M  =  103,  SD  =  17) 
households  (ps  <  .05);  the  two  latter  groups  did  not  differ  (p  > 
.50).  The  kindergarten  mathematics  achievement  of  children  from 
college  households  (M  =  106,  SD  =  13)  was  higher  than  that  of 
children  from  high  school  (M  =  98,  SD  =  9)  and  no-information 
(M  =  98,  SD  =  12)  households  (ps  <  .005);  the  two  latter  groups 
did  not  differ  (p  >  .50).  At  the  end  of  8th  grade,  the  mathematics 
achievement  of  children  from  high  school  households  (M  =  86, 
SD  =  17)  was  lower  than  that  of  children  from  college  households 
(M  =  98,  SD  =  18,  p  <  .0002);  the  children  from  no-information 
households  (M  =  92,  SD  =  14)  did  not  differ  from  either  group 
(ps  >  .15). 

In  preliminary  analyses,  the  parental  education  and  income 
categories  were  included  as  covariates  (n  =  149)  but  did  not 
substantively  change  our  results  with  inclusion  of  the  domain- 
general  variables.  Thus,  these  were  not  included  in  the  final 
analyses,  which  allowed  us  to  use  data  from  all  167  children.  We 
include  the  information  here  to  provide  a  more  thorough  descrip¬ 
tion  of  our  sample. 

Mathematics  achievement.  Mathematics  achievement  was 
assessed  with  the  Numerical  Operations  subtest  of  the  Wechsler 
Individual  Achievement  Test-II:  Abbreviated  (WIAT-II;  Wechsler, 
2001).  The  easier  items  include  number  discrimination,  rote  count¬ 
ing,  number  production,  and  basic  arithmetic  operations.  More 
difficult  items  include  rational  numbers  and  simple  algebra  and 
geometry  problems  solved  with  pencil-and-paper.  Spearman- 
Brown  reliability  estimates  for  the  age  ranges  assessed  here  range 
from  .87  to  .96  (Mdn  =  .91;  Wechsler,  2001). 

Domain-general  measures. 

Intelligence.  Full-scale  IQ  was  estimated  using  the  Vocabu¬ 
lary  and  Matrix  Reasoning  subtests  of  the  Wechsler  Abbreviated 
Scale  of  Intelligence  (WASI;  Wechsler,  1999). 

Central  executive.  The  central  executive  was  assessed  using 
three  dual-task  updating  subtests  of  the  Working  Memory  Test 
Battery  for  Children  (WMTB-C;  Pickering  &  Gathercole,  2001). 
Listening  Recall  requires  the  child  to  determine  if  a  sentence  is 


true  or  false  and  then  to  recall  the  last  word  in  a  series  of  sentences. 
Counting  Recall  requires  the  child  to  count  a  set  of  4,  5,  6,  or  7  dots 
on  a  card  and  then  to  recall,  in  order,  the  number  of  dots  counted 
on  each  card  at  the  end  of  that  series  of  cards.  Backward  Digit 
Recall  is  a  standard  format  backward  digit  span  task.  The  subtests 
consist  of  span  levels  ranging  from  one  to  six  or  one  to  nine 
items  to  remember,  and  each  span  level  has  six  trials.  Failing 
three  trials  at  one  span  level  terminates  the  subtest,  and  passing 
four  trials  moves  the  child  to  the  next  level.  The  total  number  of 
trials  answered  correctly  was  used  as  the  central  executive  mea¬ 
sure,  because  these  scores  are  more  reliable  than  span  scores  (a  = 
.77).  To  keep  the  assessment  time  consistent  with  our  IQ  measure, 
we  used  1st  grade  scores  as  the  domain-general  predictor.  The 
students  were  administered  the  same  measure  in  5th  grade  and  the 
across  grade  correlation  (r  =  .61,  p  <  .0001),  indicated  at  least 
moderate  stability  in  individual  differences  in  the  central  execu¬ 
tive. 

Reading  achievement.  Reading  achievement  was  assessed 
with  the  Word  Reading  subtest  of  the  WIAT-II  (Wechsler,  2001). 
The  easier  items  include  matching  and  identifying  letters,  rhyming, 
beginning  and  ending  sounds,  and  more  difficult  items  assess 
accuracy  of  reading  increasingly  difficult  words.  Spearman-Brown 
reliability  estimates  for  the  age  ranges  assessed  here  range  from 
.95  to  .98  (Mdn  =  .97)  (Wechsler,  2001). 

Domain-specific  mathematical  cognition  measures.  As 
noted,  we  included  specific  measures  of  number  skills,  arithmeti¬ 
cal  competencies,  and  knowledge  of  fractions  concepts  that  have 
been  shown  to  predict  concurrent  or  later  mathematics  achieve¬ 
ment  in  previous  studies  (e.g.,  Bailey  et  al.,  2012;  Booth  &  Siegler, 
2006;  Clements  et  al.,  2013;  Jordan  et  al.,  2009;  Koponen  et  al., 
2013;  Siegler  et  al.,  2012).  These  included  fluency  in  accessing 
and  manipulating  the  quantities  associated  with  Arabic  numerals 
(number  sets  test),  accuracy  in  placing  numerals  on  the  number 
line  (number  line  estimation),  knowledge  of  basic  addition  facts 
and  ability  to  decompose  numbers  into  smaller  sets  to  solve  more 
complex  addition  problems  (addition  strategy  choices),  and  flu¬ 
ency  in  determining  the  larger  of  two  fractions  (fractions  compar¬ 
ison  test). 

Number  sets  test.  Two  types  of  stimuli  are  used:  objects  (e.g., 
squares)  in  a  1/2-in.  square  and  an  Arabic  numeral  (18-pt.  font)  in 
a  1/2-in.  square.  Stimuli  are  joined  in  domino-like  rectangles  with 
different  combinations  of  objects  and  numerals.  These  dominos  are 
presented  in  lines  of  five  across  a  page.  The  last  two  lines  of  the 
page  show  three  3-square  dominos.  Target  sums  (5  or  9)  are  shown 
in  large  font  at  the  top  the  page.  On  each  page,  1 8  items  match  the 
target;  12  are  larger  than  the  target;  six  are  smaller  than  the  target; 
and  six  contain  0  or  an  empty  square. 

The  tester  begins  by  explaining  two  items  matching  a  target  sum 
of  4;  then,  uses  the  target  sum  of  3  for  practice.  The  measure  is 
then  administered.  The  child  is  told  to  move  across  each  line  of  the 
page  from  left  to  right  without  skipping  any;  to  “circle  any  groups 
that  can  be  put  together  to  make  the  top  number,  5  (9)”;  and  to 
“work  as  fast  as  you  can  without  making  many  mistakes.”  The 
child  has  60  s  per  page  for  the  target  5 ;  90  s  per  page  for  the  target 
9.  Time  limits  were  chosen  to  avoid  ceiling  effects  and  to  assess 
fluent  processing  of  quantities. 

The  variable  used  here  was  based  on  the  d'  measure;  specifically, 
[Z  Hits-Z  False  Alarms]  X  [Maximum  Reaction  Time  (RT)/Actual 
RT].  Thus,  the  scores  of  children  who  completed  the  test  in  less  than 
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the  maximum  time  were  adjusted  upward.  The  adjustment  was  made 
because  most  of  the  children  completed  the  test  in  less  than  the 
maximum  time  in  later  grades.  The  adjustment  enabled  us  to  maintain 
the  sensitivity  of  the  test,  despite  faster  processing  times  across 
grades.  The  ci  score  appears  to  capture  the  speed  and  accuracy  with 
which  children  can  access  the  magnitudes  associated  with  whole 
numbers  and  their  implicit  or  explicit  understanding  of  arithmetic 
(Moore,  vanMarle,  &  Geary,  2016)  and  is  highly  reliable  in  all  grades; 
the  Spearman-Brown  reliability  estimates  ranged  from  .89  to  .92 
(. Mdn  =  .90),  based  on  the  correlation  between  performance  on  the  5 
and  9  target  sums. 

Number  line  estimation.  Across  grades,  two  different  number 
line  tasks  were  administered.  The  1st  to  5th  grade,  inclusive,  task 
was  a  0  to  100  number  line.  Here,  a  series  of  24,  25-cm  number 
lines  containing  a  blank  line  with  the  two  endpoints  (0  and  100) 
was  presented,  one  at  a  time,  to  the  child  with  a  target  number 
(e.g.,  43)  in  a  large  font  printed  above  the  line.  The  child’s  task 
was  to  mark  the  line  where  the  target  number  should  lie  (Siegler  & 
Booth,  2004);  a  pencil-and-paper  version  was  used  in  first  grade 
and  a  computerized  version,  where  the  child  used  the  mouse  to 
mark  the  line,  thereafter.  The  procedure  was  the  same,  but  the  task 
was  a  0  to  1000  number  line  in  6th  and  7th  grade.  The  measure  was 
the  percent  absolute  error,  because  this  correlates  with  later  math¬ 
ematics  achievement  (Booth  &  Siegler,  2006)  and  captures  chil¬ 
dren’s  understanding  of  the  line  (Siegler  et  al.,  201 1)  regardless  of 
the  strategies  used  to  guide  the  placements  (Rouder  &  Geary, 
2014);  as  =  .61  to  .84  (Mdn  =  .72). 

Addition  strategy  choices.  Fourteen  simple  addition  problems 
and  six  more  complex  problems  were  horizontally  presented,  one 
at  a  time,  at  the  center  of  a  computer  monitor  (using  flash  cards  in 
1st  grade).  The  simple  problems  consisted  of  the  integers  2  through 
9,  with  the  constraint  that  the  same  two  integers  (e.g.,  2+2)  were 
never  used  in  the  same  problem;  1/2  of  the  problems  summed  to  10 
or  less  and  the  smaller  valued  addend  appeared  in  the  first  position 
for  1/2  of  the  problems.  The  complex  items  were  16+7,  3  +  18, 
9+15,  17+4,  6+19,  and  14+8. 

The  child  was  asked  to  solve  each  problem  (without  pencil-and- 
paper)  as  quickly  as  possible  without  making  too  many  mistakes. 
It  was  emphasized  that  the  child  could  use  whatever  strategy  was 
easiest  to  get  the  answer,  and  was  instructed  to  speak  the  answer 
into  a  microphone  that  was  interfaced  with  the  computer  that  in 
turn  recorded  RT  from  onset  of  problem  presentation  to  micro¬ 
phone  activation.  After  solving  each  problem,  the  child  was  asked 
to  describe  how  they  got  the  answer.  Using  the  child’s  description 
and  the  experimenter’s  observations,  the  trial  was  classified  as 
counting  fingers,  verbal  counting,  retrieval,  and  decomposition. 
The  combination  of  experimenter  observation  and  child  reports  has 
proven  to  be  a  useful  measure  of  children’s  strategy  choices 
(Siegler,  1987).  The  validity  of  this  information  is  supported  by 
RT  patterns;  finger-counting  trials  have  the  longest  RTs,  followed 
respectively  by  verbal  counting,  decomposition,  and  direct  re¬ 
trieval  (Geary,  Hoard,  &  Bailey,  2012). 

We  used  two  variables  from  these  tasks.  The  first  was  the 
frequency  with  which  children  correctly  retrieved  answers  to  the 
simple  addition  problems.  This  variable  indexed  their  relative 
mastery  of  basic  facts.  The  second  was  the  frequency  with  which 
decomposition  was  correctly  used  to  solve  the  more  complex 
problems;  for  instance,  to  solve  7  +  16,  first  decomposing  7  into  3 
and  4  and  then  adding  16+4  and  then  20+3.  Use  of  this  strategy 


reflects  children’s  conceptual  understanding  that  numbers  are 
composed  of  subsets  of  smaller  numbers  (Geary,  Hoard,  Byrd- 
Craven,  &  DeSoto,  2004). 

Fractions  comparison  test.  The  16  items  require  the  child  to 
circle  the  larger  of  two  presented  fractions  in  120  s  (Geary  et  al., 
2013).  This  task  consists  of  four  types  of  comparisons.  The  first 
type  presents  two  fractions  with  a  constant  numerator  but  different 
denominators  (e.g.,  1/5  vs.  1/9),  which  assesses  the  child’s  under¬ 
standing  of  the  inverse  relation  between  the  denominator  and  the 
fraction  value.  In  the  second  type,  both  numerators  and  denomi¬ 
nators  differ  and  the  fraction  with  the  larger  value  always  has  the 
larger  numerator  and  smaller  denominator  (e.g.,  3/10  vs.  2/12).  If 
the  child  focuses  on  the  numerators  and  chooses  the  larger  one,  the 
child  will  always  be  correct.  If  the  child  focuses  on  the  denomi¬ 
nators,  in  contrast,  and  chooses  the  larger  one,  the  child  will 
always  be  incorrect.  The  numerators  in  each  comparison  pair  have 
a  ratio  of  1.5  and  denominators  have  ratios  between  1.1  and  1.25; 
these  ratios  were  chosen  based  on  the  Weber  function  for  magni¬ 
tude  discrimination  in  adolescents  (Halberda  &  Feigenson,  2008). 
In  the  third  type  of  comparison,  numerators  and  denominators  are 
reversed  (e.g.,  3/2  vs.  2/3)  to  assess  whether  the  child  understands 
that  the  larger  fraction  should  have  the  larger  numerators  and  the 
smaller  denominators.  The  comparisons  in  the  fourth  type  involve 
a  fraction  with  a  1/2  value  as  an  anchor  and  the  other  fraction  close 
to  1  (e.g.,  20/40  vs.  8/9).  A  child  who  understands  fraction  mag¬ 
nitudes  should  be  able  to  quickly  identify  the  1/2  fraction  and 
choose  the  other  one. 

The  four  types  of  comparisons  were  designed  to  examine  whether 
the  children  conceptually  understand  the  meanings  of  the  numerator, 
the  denominator,  and  the  value  of  a  fraction  as  a  whole.  The  child 
received  1  point  for  circling  the  correct  answer  in  each  pair.  Scores 
were  summed  across  item  type  to  create  a  single  composite  score 
(a  -  .83). 

Procedure. 

Assessments.  The  achievement  measures  were  administered  in 
the  spring  semester  of  each  academic  year  and  the  WASI  was  admin¬ 
istered  in  the  spring  of  first  grade.  The  addition  strategy  and  number 
sets  tasks  were  administered  in  the  fall  of  each  academic  year.  The 
number  tine  measure  was  administered  in  the  fall  of  first  grade  and  in 
the  spring  of  subsequent  academic  years  to  accommodate  time  con¬ 
straints  in  the  fall  assessment.  The  fractions  comparison  task  was 
administered  in  the  spring  semester  in  6th  grade.  The  majority  of 
children  were  tested  in  a  quiet  location  at  their  school  site,  and 
occasionally  on  the  university  campus  or  in  a  mobile  testing  van. 
Testing  in  the  van  occurred  for  children  who  had  moved  out  of  the 
school  district  or  to  a  nonparticipating  school  and  for  administration 
of  the  WMTB-C  (e.g.,  on  the  weekend  or  after  school).  The  mathe¬ 
matical  cognition  and  achievement  assessments  required  about  40 
min  and  the  WMTB-C  about  60  min  per  assessment. 

Analyses.  For  the  167  students  used  in  these  analyses,  the 
1.3%  of  missing  data  were  imputed  usjng  the  Multiple  Imputation 
procedure  in  SAS  (SAS,  2014),  using  the  EM  algorithm  with 
multivariate  normality  assumption.  All  variables  were  standard¬ 
ized  ( M  —  0,  SD  =  1)  at  each  grade  level  to  provide  a  common 
metric  for  estimating  across-grade  change  in  the  relative  contribu¬ 
tion  of  domain-general  abilities  and  domain-specific  knowledge  on 
subsequent  mathematics  achievement,  following  the  mixed  FDA 
discussed  in  Guo  (2002)  and  in  Liu  and  Guo  (2011).  The  method 
allows  for  both  the  estimation  of  regression  effects  that  are  linear 
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functions  of  time  (grade)  from  longitudinal  data  and  the  estimation 
of  nonlinearity  in  these  functions  of  time.  For  n  subjects  assessed 
across  multiple  grades,  subject  i  is  observed  at  grades,  gu  <  .  .  .  < 
Simu  *  —  1,  •  •  •  »  n-  The  outcome  of  interest  is  mathematics 
achievement  or  y,  such  that  yy  denotes  the  observed  value  on 
subject  i  at  grade  gy,  j  =  1  ,.  ..,mi,i  =  l, ...  ,n.  Then  the  FDA 
model  assumes  that  yy  can  be  described  by 

>ij  =  ^ijP(gij)  +  ZyCXifej)  +  e;j,  (1) 

whereby  (3(g)  =  {(3,(g),  .  .  .  ,  (^(g) } represents  a  set  of  fixed 
functions  (i.e.,  domain-general  and  domain-specific  regression  ef¬ 
fects),  and  a ,(g)  =  (ay/(g),  .  .  . ,  a^/g)}  represents  a  set  of  random 
functions  (i.e.,  individual  subject  effects),  Xtj  represent  the  two 
matrices  of  the  study  design,  and  e y  is  the  error  term.  Liu  and  Guo 
(2011)  suggest  to  represent  both  fixed  and  random  functions  by 
linear  splines,  which  are  piecewise  linear  polynomials  joined  end- 
to-end  at  the  joints  (grades).  For  each  individual  variable,  the 
across-grade  estimates  are  simultaneously  and  jointly  calculated. 

One  major  advantage  is  that  the  method  allows  estimation  of  the 
curve  for  each  individual  variable  and  results  in  smooth  and  more 
natural  estimates  for  the  overall  regression  functions,  that  is,  the 
grade-over-grade  estimates  of  the  relation  between  prior  domain- 
general  abilities  and  domain-specific  knowledge  on  subsequent 
mathematics  achievement.  The  estimates  were  obtained  using  the 
%fmixed  SAS  macro,  following  Liu  and  Guo  (201 1).  All  substan¬ 
tive  models  were  variations  of  Equation  1.  The  two  domain- 
specific  models,  Model  1  and  Model  2  were  represented  by, 

NO, -(g)  =  (3j(g)NO,(g  -  1)  +  otlf(g)  +  efg),  (2) 

NO, -(g)  =  ^[g)Rett{g  -  1)  +  Mx)DeCl{g  -  1)  +  (33(g)AS,<g  -  1) 

+  p4(g)AL,(g  -  1)  +  a1((g)  +  efg),  (3) 

whereby  NO  is  Numerical  Operations  scores,  and  (3,(g)NO,(g  -  1) 
represents  the  prediction  of  these  scores  by  Numerical  Operations 
scores  from  the  preceding  grade.  Model  1  (Equation  2)  thus 
estimates  the  effects  of  prior-grade  mathematics  achievement  on 
subsequent  mathematics  achievement.  For  Model  2  (Equation  3), 
the  effect  of  Numerical  Operations  scores  are  replaced  by  preced¬ 
ing  grades’  fact  retrieval  (Ret),  use  of  decomposition  (Dec),  num¬ 
ber  sets  fluency  (NS),  and  number  line  accuracy  (NL).  Model  2 
thus  allows  for  the  estimation  of  domain-specific  effects  for  all  of 
these  variables  unadjusted  for  domain-general  effects  and  grade- 
to-grade  changes  in  the  magnitudes  of  each  of  these  effects. 
Comparison  of  the  fit  of  Model  1  and  Model  2  assesses  whether 
broad  achievement  measures  or  specific  quantitative  knowledge 
are  the  better  indicators  of  domain- specific  effects. 

As  noted,  domain-general  abilities  included  1st  grade  intelligence 
(IQ)  and  1st  grade  central  executive  (CE)  scores,  as  well  as  reading 
scores  (Read)  from  the  prior  grade,  as  represented  by  Model  3  (see 
Equation  4).  Model  3  thus  provides  an  overall  assessment  of  the 
importance  of  these  domain-general  abilities  on  subsequent  mathe¬ 
matics  achievement,  unadjusted  by  domain-specific  effects.  The 
fourth  model  (equation  not  shown)  combined  all  terms  from  Models 
2  and  3,  and  thus  provides  the  critical  adjusted  simultaneous  estimate 
of  domain- specific  and  domain-general  effects,  and  grade-to-grade 
changes  in  the  magnitude  of  these  effects,  on  subsequent  mathematics 
achievement.  The  first  through  fourth  models  provide  estimates  for 
domain-specific  and  domain-general  effects  unadjusted  or  adjusted 
from  2nd  to  8th  grade,  inclusive.  The  fifth  model  (equation  not 


shown)  added  the  fractions  comparison  measure  at  6th  grade  to  the 
model  for  combined  effects,  but  only  estimated  effects  from  6th  to  8th 
grade,  inclusive. 

NO, -(g)  =  3i (g)IQi  +  (3 2(g)Readi(g  -  1)  +  (33(g)C£,-(g)  +  a u(g) 

+  et(g),  (4) 

Results 

Independent  or  unadjusted  domain-specific  and  domain- 
general  effects.  Table  2  shows  the  variance  components  for  the 
fixed  and  random  effects  from  all  of  the  models,  as  well  as  the  mean 
R2  over  grades  for  each  model.  The  spline  variance  components  in 
particular  indicate  the  extent  to  which  across-grade  estimates  deviate 
from  a  straight  line,  with  0  estimates  indicating  Unear  trends  and  >0 
estimates  indicating  nonlinear  trends,  or  spline.  The  grade-to-grade 
estimates  of  fixed  domain-specific  effects  for  Numerical  Oper¬ 
ations  (Model  1)  and  the  four  mathematical  cognition  measures 
(Model  2)  are  shown  in  Figure  1  (Panel  A). 

When  no  other  variables  are  included  in  the  model,  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  prior  grades’  Numerical  Operations  scores  on  subsequent 
scores  increases  across  grades,  suggesting  a  gradual  increase  in  the 
importance  of  domain-specific  knowledge.  It  is  also  clear  from 
Figure  1  that  the  importance  of  each  individual  mathematical 
cognition  variable  for  predicting  subsequent  achievement  is 
smaller  than  prior  Numerical  Operations  scores,  but  in  combina¬ 
tion  the  mathematical  cognition  variables  explain  substantively 
more  variation  in  subsequent  achievement  (mean  R2  =  .822,  Table 
2)  than  does  Numerical  Operations  (mean  R2  —  .682).  The  latter 
indicates  that  domain-specific  effects  are  better  represented  by  the 
combination  of  mathematical  cognition  scores  than  by  scores  on 
prior  mathematics  achievement  tests,  and  thus  the  mathematical 
cognition  scores  were  included  in  combined  models. 

As  shown  in  Table  2,  estimation  of  the  three  domain-general 
effects  (Model  3)  explained  a  substantial  amount  of  variance  in 
subsequent  Numerical  Operations  scores,  mean  R2  =  .814.  The 

Table  2 

Variance  Components  Associated  With  Fixed  Effects 


Model 


1 

2  3 

4 

5 

Fixed-effect  spline  variance  component 

IQ 

.0000 

.0000 

.0000 

Reading  (g-1) 

.0000 

.0000 

.0000 

Central  executive 

.8860 

.3981 

.0919 

Numerical  operations  (g-1) 

.0000 

Number  sets  (g-1) 

.0000 

.0000 

.0000 

Retrieval(g-l) 

.0000 

.0000 

.0000 

Decomposition^- 1 ) 

.4709 

.8808 

.0000 

Number  line  (g-1) 

.0000 

.0000 

.0000 

Fractions  comparison 

— 

.0000 

Random-effect  variance  component 

Intercept 

.2581 

.3661  .3309 

.2317 

.3144 

Slope 

.0353 

.2325  .5232 

.2569 

.0973 

Spline 

.0000 

6.6547  10.1853 

6.6063 

.0000 

Residual  VC 

.3587 

.2405  .2544 

.2341 

.1731 

Mean  R2  over  grade 

.682 

.822  .814 

.828 

.784 

Note,  g  =  grade;  VC  =  variance  component. 
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Grade 


Grade 


Figure  1.  Standardized  domain-specific  effects  (Panel  A)  from  Model  1  (numerical  operations)  and  Model  2 
(mathematical  cognition)  and  standardized  domain-general  effects  (Panel  B)  from  Model  3.  See  the  online  article 
for  the  color  version  of  this  figure. 


effects  for  intelligence  and  reading  achievement  were  linear  across 
grades.  The  estimates  for  the  central  executive  increased  and  then 
decreased  across  grades  (Figure  1,  Panel  B),  but  the  deviation  from 
linearity  was  not  significant  (p  =  .398). 

Simultaneous  or  adjusted  domain-specific  and  domain- 
general  effects.  The  core  analyses  are  the  simultaneous  estima¬ 
tion  of  domain-specific  and  domain-general  effects  across  grades 
in  Model  4,  and  the  determination  of  whether  the  relative  magni¬ 
tudes  of  these  effects  change  across  grades.  The  associated  esti¬ 
mates  are  shown  in  Table  3  and  Figure  2.  None  of  the  across-grade 
effects  differ  significantly  from  a  straight  line.  As  shown  in  Table 
2  and  Figure  2,  there  were  potential  nonlinear  effects  for  the 
decomposition  and  central  executive  variables,  but  the  overall 
deviation  from  a  straight  line  was  not  significant  for  either  variable 
(ps  >  .4432).  There  were  nevertheless  differences  across  the  larger 
and  smaller  grade-level  estimates  for  these  two  variables.  The 
smallest  effects  for  decomposition  were  for  Grades  4  and  5  and  the 
largest  for  Grades  2  and  8.  Follow  up  contrasts  of  these  grades 
confirmed  larger  effects  for  Grades  2  and  8  than  for  Grades  4  and 
5  (ps  <  .039).  Similar  contrasts  for  the  central  executive  revealed 
no  differences  between  Grade  2  (smallest  effect)  and  Grade  5 
(largest  effect;  p  —  .107),  but  there  was  a  trend  for  the  contrast  of 
Grades  5  and  8  (p  =  .089). 

As  can  be  seen  in  Table  3,  the  pointwise  significance  of  the 
grade-level  effects  for  the  domain-specific  variables  is  mixed 
through  5th  grade,  that  is,  some  of  the  effects  are  significant  (e.g., 
1st  grade  number  sets  fluency  predicting  2nd  Grade  Numerical 
Operations  scores,  p  <  .001),  but  others  are  not  (e.g.,  1st  grade  fact 
retrieval  predicting  2nd  Grade  Numerical  Operations  scores,  p  = 


.733).  After  5th  grade,  all  of  the  individual  domain-specific  effects 
are  significant  (ps  <  .038),  consistent  with  a  gradual  increase  in 
the  importance  of  domain-specific  knowledge.  With  the  exception 
of  7th  Grade  Word  Reading  scores  predicting  8th  Grade  Numerical 
Operations  scores  (p  =  .084),  all  of  the  individual  domain-general 
effects  are  significant  in  every  grade. 

To  determine  if  there  was  an  overall  trend  of  increasing  or 
decreasing  effects  of  individual  variables  across  2nd  to  8th  grade 
for  this  combined  model,  we  tested  whether  the  linear  slope  of  the 
across-grade  fixed  effect  estimates  was  statistically  different  from 
0;  we  excluded  the  central  executive  and  decomposition  variables 
because  of  the  across-grade  nonlinearity  noted  above.  The  linear 
slope  was  nonsignificant  for  intelligence  (p  =  .7248),  reading  (p  = 
.8882),  number  sets  (p  =  .7309),  addition  fact  retrieval  (p  = 
.1102),  and  number  line  (p  =  .3783).  With  the  possible  exception 
of  the  central  executive  and  decomposition,  the  pattern  suggests 
that  despite  grade-to-grade  differences  in  the  significance  of  indi¬ 
vidual  domain-specific  and  domain-general  variables,  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  relation  between  these  variables  and  subsequent  math¬ 
ematics  achievement  was  not  different  from  constants  across 
grades. 

A  similar  overall  pattern  is  evident  for  6th  to  8th  grade,  with  the 
inclusion  of  the  fractions  comparison  measure  (Figure  3,  Table  4). 
With  the  inclusion  of  the  latter,  the  effects  of  intelligence  (p  = 
.217)  and  Word  Reading  (p  =  .144)  are  no  longer  significant  by 
8th  grade,  but  the  central  executive  remains  important  (p  =  .007). 
For  the  same  grade,  four  of  the  five  mathematical  cognition  mea¬ 
sures  are  significant  (ps<.039),  and  the  individual  effect  for  frac- 
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Table  3 

Domain-Specific  and  Domain-General  Effect  Estimates  From  Model  4 


Domain-specific  effect  estimates 


Grade 

Number  sets  (g-1) 

P 

Retrieval  (g-1) 

P 

Decomposition  (g-1) 

P 

Number  line  (g-1) 

P 

2 

.159  (.040) 

.000 

.013  (.037) 

.733 

.179  (.051) 

.000 

.052  (.041) 

.209 

3 

.155  (.032) 

.000 

.029  (.030) 

.332 

.085  (.036) 

.020 

.062  (.033) 

.058 

4 

.151  (.026) 

.000 

.046  (.025) 

.068 

.047  (.034) 

.175 

.072  (.026) 

.005 

5 

.148  (.024) 

.000 

.062  (.023) 

.008 

.051  (.034) 

.141 

.081  (.022) 

.000 

6 

.144  (.026) 

.000 

.079  (.026) 

.003 

.073  (.035) 

.038 

.091  (.024) 

.000 

7 

.140  (.032) 

.000 

.095  (.032) 

.003 

.118  (.037) 

.002 

.101  (.030) 

.001 

8 

.137  (.040) 

.001 

.112  (.039) 

.005 

.192  (.051) 

.000 

.111  (.039) 

.004 

Domain-general  effect  estimates 


IQ 

P 

Central  executive 

P 

Reading  (g-1) 

P 

2 

.167  (.059) 

.005 

.208  (.066) 

.002 

.104  (.051) 

.041 

3 

.162  (.002) 

.052 

.266  (.055) 

.000 

.102  (.043) 

.017 

4 

.158  (.048) 

.001 

.299  (.053) 

.000 

.100  (.038) 

.008 

5 

.154  (.046) 

.001 

.305  (.052) 

.000 

.098  (.036) 

.006 

6 

.149  (.048) 

.002 

.293  (.052) 

.000 

.097  (.039) 

.013 

7 

.145  (.052) 

.006 

.266  (.055) 

.000 

.095  (.045) 

.036 

8 

.141  (.059) 

.017 

.219  (.065) 

.001 

.093  (.054) 

.084 

Note,  g  =  grade.  Parenthetical  values  are  standard  errors. 


tions  comparison  ((3  =  .206,  p  <  .002)  is  at  least  as  important  as 
that  of  the  central  executive  ((3  =  .18,  p  <  .007).  Examination  of 
6th  to  8th  grade  change  in  the  relation  between  these  variables  and 
subsequent  mathematics  achievement  revealed  a  trend  for  a  de¬ 


cline  in  the  importance  of  intelligence  (p  =  .096)  and  a  significant 
increase  in  the  importance  of  decomposition  {p  =  .015). 

The  overall  importance  of  the  domain-specific  and  domain- 
general  variables  on  subsequent  mathematics  achievement  is 


Grade 


Grade 


Figure  2.  Standardized  domain-specific  (Panel  A)  and  domain-general  (Panel  B)  effects  from  2nd  to  8th  grade 
from  Model  4.  See  the  online  article  for  the  color  version  of  this  figure. 
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A  B 


Grade  Grade 

Figure  3.  Standardized  domain-specific  (Panel  A)  and  domain-general 
(Panel  B)  effects  from  6th  to  8th  grade  from  Model  5.  See  the  online  article 
for  the  color  version  of  this  figure. 

provided  by  the  sum  of  the  respective  (3  estimates  for  each 
grade.  As  shown  in  Figure  4,  the  overall  domain-general  effects 
are  relatively  stable,  ranging  between  .453  and  .558.  None  of 
the  adjacent  grade  comparisons  differ  significantly  for  these 
domain-general  effects  (ps  >  .126),  nor  does  the  contrast  of  the 
smallest  (Grade  8)  and  largest  (Grades  4  and  5)  effects  (ps  > 
.106).  The  overall  domain-specific  effects,  in  contrast,  are  more 
variable,  ranging  from  .315  to  .551.  Adjacent  grade  compari¬ 
sons  indicated  a  significant  decrease  in  overall  domain- specific 
effects  from  Grade  2  to  Grade  3  (p  =  .050),  but  increases  from 
Grade  6  to  Grade  7  (p  =  .034),  and  Grade  7  to  Grade  8  (p  — 
.024).  Moreover,  the  contrast  of  the  smallest  (Grade  4)  to 
largest  (Grade  8)  overall  domain-specific  effect  was  highly 
significant  (p  =  .007).  There  is  a  trend  for  larger  overall 
domain-general  than  domain-specific  effects  in  Grade  3  (p  = 
.067)  and  significant  differences  in  Grades  4  (p  =  .014)  and  5 
(p  =  .023).  As  shown  in  Figure  4,  the  overall  domain-specific 
effect  exceeds  the  domain-general  effect  by  8th  grade,  but  none 


of  the  overall  differences  are  significant  after  5th  grade  (ps  > 
.117). 

Discussion 

The  combination  of  longitudinal  mixed  functional  data  analysis 
and  a  unique  data  set  enabled  a  more  nuanced  assessment  of  a 
long-standing  question  in  psychology  than  afforded  by  previous 
studies  and  analytic  approaches  (e.g.,  Ackerman,  2000;  Ferrer  & 
McArdle,  2004;  Fuchs  et  al.,  2016;  Geary,  2011;  Gustafsson  & 
Undheim,  1992;  Schmidt  &  Crano,  1974;  Thorsen  et  al.,  2014; 
Von  Aster  &  Shalev,  2007);  specifically,  the  relative  contributions 
of  prior  domain-specific  knowledge  and  domain-general  abilities 
on  subsequent  achievement  and  estimation  of  grade-over-grade 
change  in  the  relative  contribution  of  knowledge  and  abilities  on 
this  achievement.  Moreover,  the  outcome  itself,  the  development 
of  mathematical  competencies,  is  critically  important  for  success 
in  a  wide  range  of  jobs  in  the  modem  economy  and  for  navigating 
the  many  now-routine  activities  of  daily  life  (Bynner,  1997; 
Reyna,  Nelson,  Han,  &  Dieckmann,  2009),  and  thus  the  results  are 
practically  important. 

Domain-general  abilities.  Our  finding  that  intelligence,  the 
central  executive,  and  reading  achievement  made  significant  con¬ 
tributions  to  subsequent  mathematics  achievement  in  most  or  all 
grades  is  consistent  with  many  previous  studies  (Fuchs  et  al.,  2016; 
Geary,  2011;  Lee  &  Bull,  2016;  LeFevre  et  al.,  2010;  Van  de 
Weijer-Bergsma  et  al.,  2015;  Watts  et  al.,  2015).  There  are  nev¬ 
ertheless  several  aspects  of  our  results  that  expand  on  this  litera¬ 
ture.  The  first  is  that  the  combination  of  these  three  measures, 
without  inclusion  of  the  domain-specific  effects,  explained  sub¬ 
stantial  variance  in  mathematics  achievement,  suggesting  these 
variables  captured  the  bulk  of  broadly  defined  domain-general 
abilities.  This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  these  are  the  core 
domain-general  abilities  that  contribute  to  individual  differences  in 
mathematics  achievement,  but  rather  they  provide  a  strong  proxy 
for  a  broad  set  of  abilities  that  are  correlated  with  the  measures 
assessed  here  and  that  also  contribute  to  mathematics  achievement 
(e.g.,  Fuchs  et  al.,  2010;  Fuchs  et  al.,  2016). 

Moreover,  we  did  not  have  assessments  of  noncognitive  traits 
that  could,  in  theory,  also  predict  academic  achievement  (e.g., 
Cattell,  1987;  Eccles,  Vida,  &  Barber,  2004;  Ma,  1999).  Watts  et 


Table  4 


Domain-Specific  and  Domain-General  Effect  Estimates  From  Model  5 


Domain-specific  effect  estimates 

Grade 

Number  sets  (g-1) 

P 

Retrieval  (g-1) 

P 

Decomposition  (g-1) 

P 

Number  line  (g-1) 

p  Fractions 

P 

6 

.092  (.048) 

.056 

.120  (.048) 

.014 

-.017  (.050) 

.727 

.099  (.047) 

.034  .150  (.065) 

.021 

7 

.096  (.036) 

.007 

.101  (.035) 

.004 

.065  (.038) 

.085 

.100  (.031) 

.001  .178  (.057) 

.002 

8 

.101  (.047) 

.031 

.082  (.045) 

.071 

.148  (.050) 

.003 

.102  (.049)  t 

.039  .206  (.068) 

.002 

Domain-general  effect  estimates 

Grade 

IQ 

P 

Central  Executive 

P 

Reading  (g-1) 

P 

6 

.191  (.065) 

.003 

.252  (.067) 

.000 

.080  (.063) 

.203 

7 

.136  (.057) 

.016 

.248  (.061) 

.000 

.084  (.050) 

.095 

8 

.081  (.066) 

.217 

.180  (.067) 

.007 

.088  (.060) 

.144 

Note,  g  =  grade.  Parenthetical  values  are  standard  errors. 
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Figure  4.  Total  domain-specific  and  domain-general  effects  from  2nd  to  8th  grade.  See  the  online  article  for 
the  color  version  of  this  figure. 


al.  (2015),  for  instance,  found  that  mathematics  self-concept  in  6th 
grade  was  significantly  correlated  with  later  mathematics  achieve¬ 
ment  and  with  earlier  performance  on  working  memory  measures. 
Moreover,  mathematics  self-concept  predicted  later  mathematics 
achievement,  controlling  working  memory  and  domain-specific 
division  and  fractions  knowledge,  suggesting  an  important  non- 
cognitive  effect.  As  they  note,  however,  mathematics  self-concept 
could  be  a  reflection  of  prior  achievement  and  is  related  to  later 
mathematics  only  because  of  the  strong  correlations  between  ear¬ 
lier  and  later  achievement  (Duncan  et  al.,  2007).  In  other  words,  it 
remains  to  be  determined  if  the  magnitude  of  our  specific  domain- 
general  effects  would  change  with  inclusion  of  noncognitive  mea¬ 
sures,  such  as  mathematics  self-concept  or  mathematics  anxiety, 
that  often  predict  later  achievement. 

Second,  our  overall  results  suggest  stable  across-grade  domain- 
general  effects  on  subsequent  mathematics  achievement.  Some 
previous  studies  are  also  consistent  with  stable  effects  (Bailey  et 
al,  2014),  but  more  often  than  not  the  influence  of  domain-general 
abilities  varies  across  grades  when  domain-specific  variables  are 
included  as  predictors  (e.g.,  Fuchs  et  al.,  2016;  Lee  &  Bull,  2016; 
Van  de  Weijer-Bergsma  et  al,  2015).  In  the  latter  case,  domain- 
general  effects  are  often  indirect,  mediated  by  the  relation  between 
these  abilities  and  prior  domain-specific  achievement  or  individual 
domain-specific  competencies,  such  as  arithmetic  skills  (e.g., 
Fuchs  et  al.,  2016;  Ostergren  &  Traff,  2013).  Although  Cattell’s 
(1987)  ideas  have  not  been  incorporated  into  this  literature,  the 
associated  results  are  consistent  with  his  argument  that  measures 
of  crystallized  abilities  or  domain-specific  knowledge  reflect,  in 
part,  prior  levels  of  fluid  intelligence.  Our  results  show  this  same 


pattern,  whereby  domain-general  abilities  influence  subsequent 
mathematics  achievement,  and  individual  differences  in  this 
achievement  or  in  specific  mathematical  competencies  facilitate 
further  mathematical  gains. 

Our  domain-general  measures,  however,  do  not  provide  pure 
assessments  of  fluid  intelligence  and  thus  are  not  a  direct  test  of 
Cattell’s  (1987)  investment  hypothesis.  Nevertheless,  the  combi¬ 
nation  of  standard  IQ  scores  and  working  memory  used  here  will 
be  highly  correlated  with  fluid  abilities  (e.g.,  Conway,  Cowan, 
Bunting,  Therriault,  &  Minkoff,  2002;  Deary,  2000;  Engle,  Kane, 
&  Tuholski,  1999;  Geary,  2005),  and  therefore  our  results,  though 
not  definitive,  are  consistent  with  Cattell’s  hypothesis.  With  the 
inclusion  of  prior  reading  achievement  in  the  set  of  domain- 
general  variables,  our  results  could  also  be  interpreted  as  being 
consistent  with  Carroll’s  (1993)  general  intelligence  that  subsumes 
fluid  intelligence  and  other  processes  that  influence  learning;  in¬ 
cluding  ease  of  associative  learning  that  may  underlie  the  relation 
between  word  reading  and  mathematics  achievement  (Chu  et  al., 
2016;  Koponen  et  al.,  2013).  Whichever  way  the  results  are 
framed,  the  key  finding  is  that  domain-general  abilities,  including 
those  assessed  7  years  earlier,  influence  mathematics  achievement 
throughout  much  of  formal  schooling,  even  with  control  of 
domain-specific  competencies. 

Of  these  abilities,  the  central  executive  component  of  working 
memory  (updating)  emerged  as  particularly  important.  Our  results 
for  this  measure  are  consistent  with  a  recent  cross-sequential 
preschool  to  9th  grade  study  in  which  Numerical  Operations  scores 
were  predicted  by  prior  achievement,  an  updating  measure  of 
working  memory,  and  intelligence  (Lee  &  Bull,  2016).  The  rela- 
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tion  between  working  memory  and  subsequent  mathematics 
achievement  was  stronger  in  earlier  than  later  grades,  but  statisti¬ 
cally  constraining  the  relation  to  be  identical  across  grades  fitted 
the  data  nearly  as  well  as  allowing  these  relations  to  vary:  The 
most  parsimonious  explanation  is  that  the  relation  between  work¬ 
ing  memory  and  subsequent  achievement  is  stable  across  grades. 

At  the  same  time,  Lee  and  Bull  (2016)  found  that  intelligence 
did  not  predict  achievement  in  early  grades,  once  working  memory 
and  prior  achievement  were  controlled,  but  was  important  in  6th  to 
9th  grade.  Our  results  suggest  a  more  consistent  relation  between 
intelligence  and  achievement  across  grades,  but  perhaps  a  declin¬ 
ing  influence  in  later  grades,  once  fractions  knowledge  is  included 
as  a  domain-specific  effect.  The  differences  might  be  related  to 
different  analytic  approaches,  use  of  different  intelligence  tests 
(they  used  a  block  design  test),  estimation  of  domain-specific 
effects  using  prior  achievement  versus  our  mathematical  cognition 
variables,  or  some  combination.  Either  way,  both  studies  are 
consistent  with  intelligence  as  an  important  domain-general  ability 
(see  also  Deary  et  al.,  2007),  although  perhaps  less  important  than 
working  memory  in  some  grades  and  more  important  in  others, 
depending  on  mathematical  content  and  students’  prior  knowledge. 

The  inclusion  of  prior  reading  achievement  is  not  as  straight¬ 
forward  as  a  domain-general  ability  as  working  memory  and 
intelligence,  although  use  of  reading-  and  language-related  mea¬ 
sures  in  similar  studies  is  common  (e.g.,  Fuchs  et  al.,  2016; 
LeFevre  et  al.,  2010;  Watts  et  al.,  2015).  Still,  word  reading  should 
have  little  if  any  direct  effect  on  solving  problems  on  the  Numer¬ 
ical  Operations  test,  but  as  noted  may  index  the  ease  of  associative 
learning  (Koponen  et  al.,  2013)  and  functional  integrity  of  the 
hippocampal-dependent  memory  system  (Qin  et  al.,  2014).  The 
latter  would  be  consistent  with  Catted’ s  (1987)  ‘rote  learning’ 
contributions  to  the  development  of  domain-specific  knowledge 
and  is  a  component  of  Carroll’s  (1993)  model  of  general  intelli¬ 
gence.  Nevertheless,  further  work  is  needed  on  the  basic  cognitive 
and  neural  mechanisms,  above  and  beyond  intelligence  and  work¬ 
ing  memory,  that  contribute  to  ease  of  learning  some  aspects  of 
reading  competencies  and  some  aspects  of  mathematical  compe¬ 
tencies  (Geary,  1993). 

Domain-specific  mathematical  knowledge.  As  we  found 
here,  Lee  and  Bull  (2016)  reported  that  the  relative  importance  of 
prior  mathematics  achievement  on  subsequent  achievement  in¬ 
creased  across  grades.  The  across-grade  increase  in  the  importance 
of  mathematic  knowledge  for  the  learning  of  new  mathematical 
knowledge,  with  relatively  stable  domain-general  effects,  supports 
instructional  approaches  that  focus  on  learning  domain-specific 
knowledge  rather  than  teaching  domain-general  problem-solving 
competencies  (Tricot  &  Sweller,  2013),  and  is  consistent  with 
individual  differences  in  adult  levels  of  expertise  in  mathematics 
and  other  domains  (Ackerman,  2000;  Ackerman  &  Beier,  2006). 
Our  results  and  those  of  Lee  and  Bull  (2016)  also  suggest  that 
individual  differences  in  domain-specific  mathematical  competen¬ 
cies  may  be  a  critical  factor  driving  the  greater  variability  among 
students  in  mathematics  achievement  in  later  than  earlier  grades. 
The  implication  is  that  addressing  prerequisite  domain-specific 
skill  deficits  has  the  potential  to  substantially  reduce  individual 
differences  in  mathematical  competencies  at  school  completion. 
Our  results  suggest  these  prerequisite  skills  include  number  knowl¬ 
edge  and  basic  arithmetic  in  the  early  grades  and  fractions  knowl¬ 
edge  in  later  grades,  consistent  with  other  studies  (e.g.,  Siegler  et 


al.,  2012).  However,  the  same  caveat  for  our  domain-general 
measures  applies  here;  although  our  measures  were  carefully  cho¬ 
sen  based  on  prior  studies  (Bailey  et  al.,  2012;  Booth  &  Siegler, 
2006;  Clements  et  al.,  2013;  Jordan  et  al.,  2009;  Koponen  et  al„ 
2013;  Siegler  et  al.,  2012),  we  cannot  conclude  that  these  measures 
capture  all  of  the  key  domain-specific  knowledge  needed  to  prog¬ 
ress  in  mathematics.  It  is  likely  that  our  measures  are  important, 
but  other  measures  are  likely  to  be  just  as  important,  and  indeed  the 
set  of  critical  prior  skills  may  vary  to  some  extent  across  grades 
and  with  the  mathematical  outcome  of  interest.  For  instance,  the 
Numerical  Operations  test  does  not  include  many  geometry  items 
and  thus  the  importance  of  prior  geometrical  knowledge  on  future 
mathematics  achievement  could  not  be  assessed. 

Finally,  a  few  words  for  our  decomposition  variable:  Although 
the  overall  U-shaped  relation  between  use  of  decomposition  and 
subsequent-grade  mathematics  achievement  was  not  significant, 
there  was  evidence  that  students’  who  frequently  used  decompo¬ 
sition  had  higher  achievement  than  their  peers  in  earlier  and  later 
grades.  In  early  grades,  only  children  with  the  most  sophisticated 
understanding  of  numbers  and  the  relations  among  them  use  de¬ 
composition  with  any  frequency  and  thus  its  importance  early  in 
elementary  school  makes  sense  (Geary  et  al.,  2012).  The  reason  for 
the  reemergence  of  decomposition  for  predicting  achievement  in 
later  grades  is  less  clear,  however.  Given  that  mean  use  of  decom¬ 
position  did  not  change  after  4th  grade  (not  reported  here),  the 
effect  for  later  grades  is  likely  due  to  changes  in  the  content  of  the 
items  on  the  Numerical  Operations  test;  specifically,  complex 
whole  number  arithmetic  problems  where  decomposition  might  be 
a  useful  problem  solving  strategy. 

Summary  and  Limitations 

As  noted,  we  did  not  include  all  potential  domain-general  and 
domain-specific  measures  in  our  study  and  thus  it  is  possible  that 
alternative  variables  might  emerge  in  future  studies.  Although  the 
data  set  is  unique  in  many  ways,  the  sample  size  is  relatively  small 
which  may  have  reduced  the  statistical  power  of  some  of  our 
analyses,  and  it  is  unclear  how  sample  recruitment,  attrition,  and 
diversity  (77%  White)  influenced  our  findings.  The  measurement 
of  intelligence  and  the  central  executive  in  1st  grade  and  the 
domain-specific  competencies  in  the  grade  prior  to  the  mathemat¬ 
ical  outcome  may  have  biased  the  results  in  favor  of  domain- 
specific  competencies.  We  do  not  believe  this  is  a  strong  bias, 
however,  because  Lee  and  Bull  (2016)  assessed  working  memory 
in  each  grade  and,  as  noted,  found  the  same  across-grade  pattern  as 
emerged  here.  Moreover,  if  assessment  timing  was  critical,  the 
importance  of  domain-general  abilities  would  have  declined  across 
grades,  not  remained  stable.  Of  course,  the  data  itself  is  correla¬ 
tional  and  does  not  support  strong  causal  inferences.  Follow  up 
studies  will  be  needed  to  fully  assess  the  validity  of  our  conclu¬ 
sions;  such  as,  improvements  in  domain-specific  skills  will  reduce 
individual  differences  in  subsequent  mathematics  achievement. 

Despite  these  limitations,  the  study  yielded  three  key  findings. 
First,  the  overall  magnitude  of  domain-general  effects  on  mathematics 
achievement  remained  constant  across  grades,  whereas  the  overall 
magnitude  of  domain-specific  effects  increased  across  grades.  Second 
and  in  keeping  with  previous  studies,  domain-general  effects  were 
larger  than  domain-specific  effects  in  the  early  grades;  however,  the 
overall  contributions  of  domain-general  abilities  and  domain-specific 
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knowledge  did  not  differ  in  later  grades.  Third,  the  combination  of 
several  specific  measures  of  mathematical  knowledge  provided  a 
substantively  larger  estimate  of  domain-specific  effects  than  the  more 
commonly  used  prior  mathematics  achievement.  The  later  suggests 
that  use  of  prior  achievement  scores  may  underestimate  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  domain-specific  knowledge  for  further  learning  in  the  do¬ 
main,  mathematics  in  this  case. 
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Rational  number  understanding  is  a  critical  building  block  for  success  in  more  advanced  mathematics; 
however,  how  rational  number  magnitudes  are  conceptualized  is  not  fully  understood.  In  the  current 
study,  we  used  a  dual-task  working  memory  (WM)  interference  paradigm  to  investigate  the  dominant 
type  of  strategy  (i.e.,  requiring  verbal  WM  resources  vs.  requiring  primarily  visuospatial  WM  resources) 
used  by  adults  when  processing  rational  number  magnitudes  presented  in  both  decimal  and  fraction 
notation.  Analyses  revealed  no  significant  differences  in  involvement  of  verbal  and  visuospatial  WM, 
regardless  of  notation  (fractions  vs.  decimals),  indicating  that  adults  rely  upon  a  mix  of  strategies  and 
WM  resources  when  processing  rational  number  magnitudes.  However,  this  pattern  interacted  with 
algebra  ability  such  that  those  performing  better  on  the  algebra  assessment  relied  upon  both  verbal  and 
visuospatial  WM  when  engaging  in  rational  number  comparisons,  whereas  rational  number  performance 
by  adults  with  low  algebra  fluency  was  affected  only  by  a  simultaneous  verbal  WM  task.  Together, 
results  support  previous  work  implicating  the  involvement  of  WM  resources  in  rational  number  pro¬ 
cessing  and  is  the  first  study  to  indicate  that  the  involvement  of  both  verbal  and  visuospatial  WM,  as 
opposed  to  relying  primarily  on  verbal  WM,  when  processing  rational  number  magnitudes  may  be 
indicative  of  higher  mathematical  proficiency  in  the  domain  of  algebra. 

Keywords:  working  memory,  rational  numbers,  fractions,  decimals,  algebra 


An  understanding  of  rational  number  concepts  has  been  shown 
to  be  critical  for  further  math  learning.  For  example,  early  fraction 
and  decimal  knowledge  is  a  unique  predictor  of  arithmetic  ability 
and  general  math  achievement  in  elementary  and  middle  school 
(e.g.,  Bailey,  Hoard,  Nugent,  &  Geary,  2012;  Schneider,  Grabner, 
&  Paetsch,  2009),  as  well  as  algebra  ability  in  older  children  and 
adults  (e.g.,  Booth,  Newton,  &  Twiss-Garrity,  2014;  Hurst  & 
Cordes,  2016b;  Siegler  et  al.,  2012).  Although  substantial  evidence 
suggests  that  there  is  some  relationship  between  algebra  and  ra¬ 
tional  number  ability,  what  aspect  of  rational  number  knowledge  is 
most  critical  and  the  mechanisms  through  which  this  relationship 
develops  are  only  just  beginning  to  be  explored.  Recent  evidence 
has  suggested  that  one  of  the  critical  aspects  of  fraction  knowledge 
is  an  understanding  of  rational  number  magnitudes  (Booth  & 
Newton,  2012;  Booth  et  al.,  2014).  For  example,  Booth  et  al. 
(2014)  found  that  eighth  graders’  ability  to  map  fractions  onto 
number  lines  was  predictive  of  improvement  in  their  equation 
solving  after  an  algebra  course.  However,  processing  rational 
number  magnitudes  is  not  a  straightforward  task,  as  it  potentially 
involves  distinct  strategies,  ranging  from  holistic  processing  (i.e., 
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getting  a  feel  for  the  numerical  size  of  a  value)  to  computational 
processing  (i.e.,  transforming  fractions  into  decimal  values  to  get 
a  sense  for  the  size  of  the  value).  Y.et  no  work  has  investigated 
whether  specific  rational  number  magnitude  processing  strategies 
may  be  stronger  predictors  of  algebraic  processing.  Thus,  in  order 
to  better  understand  the  relationship  between  rational  number 
magnitude  understanding  and  algebra  ability,  we  must  also  inves¬ 
tigate  how  people  go  about  processing  rational  number  magnitude 
information  and  whether  there  are  differences  in  how  these  mag¬ 
nitudes  are  understood  across  individuals  with  differing  algebra 
abilities. 

Rational  Number  Magnitudes 

To  investigate  how  people  think  about  the  magnitudes  associ¬ 
ated  with  symbolic  numbers,  researchers  often  use  number  com¬ 
parison  tasks.  In  these  tasks,  participants  are  asked  to  rapidly  judge 
which  of  two  numbers  is  greater.  Work  with  whole  numbers  has 
revealed  that  performance  on  these  tasks  is  predictive  of  more 
general  math  fluency  (e.g.,  Holloway  &  Ansari,  2009)  and  corre¬ 
lated  with  math  anxiety  (e.g.,  Maloney,  Ansari,  &  Fugelsang, 
2011),  suggesting  that  performance  on  these  tasks  can  provide 
insight  into  how  these  values  are  processed.  More  recently,  re¬ 
searchers  have  begun  to  use  these  tasks  with  other  types  of  num¬ 
bers  like  fractions  and  decimals,  with  results  similarly  revealing 
performance  on  these  rational  number  magnitude  comparisons 
predicting  math  ability  in  other  domains  (e.g.,  Hurst  &  Cordes, 
2016b;  Schneider  et  al.,  2009;  Siegler,  Thompson,  &  Schneider 
2011). 

However,  little  is  known  about  the  specific  strategies  children 
and  adults  may  invoke  to  access  the  magnitudes  associated  with 
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rational  number  notation.  Some  evidence  suggests  that  in  a  rational 
number  comparison  task  (e.g.,  “Which  is  larger  [1/2]  vs.  [3/4]?”), 
adults  are  able  to  access  magnitude  information  from  both  frac¬ 
tions  and  decimals  (e.g.,  DeWolf,  Grounds,  Bassok,  &  Holyoak, 
2014;  Hurst  &  Cordes,  2016a;  Schneider  &  Siegler,  2010),  but 
only  when  they  are  prevented  from  using  other  component-based 
strategies  (Bonato,  Fabbri,  Umilth,  &  Zorzi,  2007).  When  explic¬ 
itly  asked  to  report  their  strategy  use,  Faulkenberry  and  Pierce 
(2011)  found  that  adults’  strategies  could  be  grouped  into  one  of 
five  different  categories  (although  a  small  percentage  reported 
strategies  that  did  not  fit  into  one  of  these  categories):  just  knowing 
it,  cross-multiplication,  benchmarking  (e.g.,  comparing  the  values 
with  [1/2]),  visualization,  and  converting  fractions  into  decimals. 
Although  many  of  these  strategies  involve  understanding  magni¬ 
tude,  they  may  also  involve  other  procedures — including  arithme¬ 
tic  and  calculation.  Given  that  fractions  and  decimals  are  compli¬ 
cated  symbols  that  involve  a  combination  of  Arabic  numerals  and 
non-numeric  symbols  (i.e.,  the  vinculum,  or  dividing  line,  in 
fractions  and  the  decimal  point  in  decimals),  it  may  not  be  sur¬ 
prising  that  some  adults  engage  in  calculation-based  strategies 
(i.e.,  cross-multiplication,  converting  fractions  into  decimals,  and 
possibly  benchmarking).  In  addition,  even  the  strategy  of  “just 
knowing  it”  (the  single  strategy  with  the  highest  reported 
use — 30.7%  of  trials;  Faulkenberry  &  Pierce,  2011)  may  have 
encompassed  more  than  one  type  of  implicit  strategy,  including 
ones  the  participants  could  not  readily  describe  using  self-report. 
Thus,  given  that  fraction  and  decimal  magnitudes  may  be  inter¬ 
preted  and  processed  in  different  ways,  and  that  fraction  and 
decimal  magnitude  understanding  is  related  to  algebra  ability,  it  is 
important  to  explore  whether  differences  in  how  rational  number 
magnitudes  are  approached  may  be  related  to  algebra  ability. 
However,  because  self-report  may  not  be  the  most  accurate  way  to 
assess  strategies,  and  because  the  reporting  of  strategies  on  each 
trial  could  potentially  impact  the  future  use  of  those  strategies 
within  the  task,  it  is  ideal  to  investigate  rational  number  magnitude 
strategies  using  implicit  measures. 

Working  Memory 

To  implicitly  assess  rational  number  processing  strategies,  the 
current  study  explored  how  distinct  components  of  WM  (i.e.,  the 
phonological  loop  [i.e.,  verbal  WM]  and  the  visuospatial  sketch¬ 
pad;  Baddeley,  1992;  Baddeley,  2012;  Baddeley  &  Hitch,  1974) 
are  implicated  during  a  rational  number  magnitude  task.  Although 
studies  have  identified  a  relationship  between  WM  capacity  and 
rational  number  processing  abilities  (e.g.,  Jordan  et  al.,  2013; 
Vukovic  et  al.,  2014),  no  studies  have  explored  how  these  distinct 
components  of  WM  may  individually  contribute  to  rational  num¬ 
ber  magnitude  processing.  Importantly,  understanding  the  involve¬ 
ment  of  these  distinct  components  of  WM  during  mathematical 
tasks  can  provide  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  strategies  invoked 
when  performing  these  tasks  (e.g.,  Caviola,  Mammarella,  Cor- 
noldi,  &  Lucangeli,  2012;  DeStefano  &  LeFevre,  2004;  Raghubar, 
Barnes,  &  Hecht,  2010). 

Significant  research  has  explored  how  these  WM  components 
are  implicated  in  other  numerical  and  math  tasks,  such  as  mental 
arithmetic,  revealing  distinct  patterns  of  involvement  for  the  pho¬ 
nological  loop  and  the  visuospatial  sketchpad.  Given  that  the 
phonological  loop  is  thought  to  be  involved  in  temporarily  storing 


verbal  information  in  memory  (Baddeley,  1992,  2012;  Baddeley  & 
Hitch,  1974),  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  phonological  loop  is 
implicated  in  mental  arithmetic  tasks  in  which  verbal  strategies  are 
invoked,  such  as  when  children  use  counting  strategies  and/or 
perform  calculations  that  involve  maintaining  operands  or  an  in¬ 
terim  solution  (DeStefano  &  LeFevre,  2004).  Even  in  adults, 
verbal  WM  has  been  shown  to  be  involved  in  solving  complex 
arithmetic  problems  (Hitch,  1978).  The  visuospatial  sketchpad,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  deemed  responsible  for  maintaining  visual  in¬ 
formation  in  memory,  including  creating  mental  pictures  and  dia¬ 
grams  (Baddeley,  1992,  2012;  Baddeley  &  Hitch,  1974).  Thus,  the 
visuospatial  sketchpad  has  been  found  to  play  a  role  when  mental 
transformation  of  the  problem  may  be  necessary  for  solving  the 
problem  (e.g.,  carrying  in  multidigit  addition  presented  vertically; 
Caviola  et  al.,  2012).  In  addition,  theories  positing  that  individuals 
use  a  “mental  blackboard”  to  solve  mathematical  problems  (e.g., 
Hayes,  1972)  suggest  that  the  visuospatial  sketchpad  may  be 
involved  to  some  extent  in  most  situations  of  arithmetic,  although 
the  specific  role  of  the  visuospatial  sketchpad  in  mental  arithmetic, 
and  particularly  complex  arithmetic,  is  unclear  (e.g.,  Hubber, 
Gilmore,  &  Cragg,  2014). 

Other  work  reveals  that  numerical  magnitudes  themselves,  spe¬ 
cifically  for  whole  numbers,  are  visuospatially  encoded  in  both 
adults  and  children  (Simmons,  Willis,  &  Adams,  2012;  van  Dijck, 
Gevers,  &  Fias,  2009).  This  is  consistent  with  findings  from  other 
tasks  suggesting  that  both  children  and  adults  represent  whole 
numbers  along  a  spatially  encoded  mental  number  line  (e.g.,  De- 
haene,  Bossini,  &  Giraux,  1993;  Moyer  &  Landauer,  1967,  1973), 
which  may  suggest  that  magnitude  processing — distinct  from 
mental  arithmetic — may  rely  primarily  on  visuospatial  WM  and 
only  minimally  involve  verbal  WM.  Whether  this  is  also  the  case 
for  rational  numbers — whose  magnitudes  can  be  accessed  through 
visualization  (i.e.,  envisioning  a  pie  chart),  through  verbally  based 
strategies  (e.g.,  direct  computation,  such  as  converting  a  fraction  to 
a  decimal  or  step-by-step  digit  comparisons  in  decimals),  or  a  mix 
of  strategies  (e.g.,  estimating  on  a  number  line  using  place  value  or 
spatially  demanding  computations,  such  as  cross-multiplica¬ 
tion) — is  an  open  question. 

To  investigate  how  distinct  WM  components  may  be  implicated 
in  rational  number  processing,  in  the  current  study,  we  employed 
a  dual-task  WM  paradigm,  which  involves  performing  a  primary 
task  of  interest  (e.g.,  number  comparison)  while  performing  a 
secondary  task  that  intentionally  taxes  WM  resources  (e.g.,  re¬ 
membering  four  letters).  The  dual-task  WM  paradigm  has  been 
used  to  investigate  how  these  various  components  of  WM  may  be 
implicated  during  the  primary  task  in  order  to  identify  implicit 
strategies  involved  (e.g.,  DeStefano  &  LeFevre,  2004;  Raghubar  et 
al.,  2010).  Importantly,  the  assumption  of  dual-task  paradigms  is 
that  if  processing  in  both  the  primary  and  the  secondary  tasks  rely 
upon  the  same  cognitive  resources  (e.g.,  verbal  WM),  then  perfor¬ 
mance  on  the  primary  task  will  be  impaired  in  the  dual-task 
paradigm  relative  to  that  of  a  single-task  control.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  both  tasks  can  be  performed  simultaneously  without  any 
interference,  then  they  must  not  rely  upon  the  same  cognitive 
resources. 

Given  that  symbolic  notation  for  both  fraction  and  decimal 
magnitudes  involve  both  numeric  (i.e.,  Arabic  numerals)  and  non¬ 
numeric  (i.e.,  decimal  point,  vinculum/division  bar)  symbols,  there 
is  reason  to  expect  the  involvement  of  both  visuospatial  and  verbal 
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resources  when  adults  conceive  of  rational  number  magnitudes.  On 
the  one  hand,  given  the  rampant  use  of  visual  representations  in  the 
classroom  when  teaching  rational  numbers,  coupled  with  evidence 
suggesting  that  fractions  and  decimals  are  spatially  encoded 
(Faulkenberry  &  Pierce,  2011;  Hurst  &  Cordes,  2016a;  Schneider 
&  Siegler,  2010),  values  in  fraction  and  decimal  notation  may  be 
processed  holistically  as  magnitudes,  without  engaging  explicit 
computations  (e.g.,  envisioning  a  pie  chart  and/or  as  values  falling 
along  a  line).  If  so,  then  rational  number  magnitudes  should  be 
primarily  visuospatially  encoded,  only  minimally  requiring  the  use  of 
the  phonological  loop.  Alternatively,  fraction  notation  implies  the 
division  of  two  whole  numbers  and  decimals  involve  multiple  com¬ 
ponents  (i.e.,  values  before  and  after  the  decimal  point),  making 
interpretation  of  the  magnitudes  associated  with  these  symbols  less 
transparent.  In  turn,  this  might  suggest  that  both  fraction  and  decimal 
magnitudes  may  be  only  accessible  via  direct  computation  and/or 
component-to-component  comparisons  (e.g.,  cross-multiplication, 
comparing  values  in  the  tenths  digit,  then  in  the  hundredths,  and  so 
on).  If  this  is  the  case,  then  processing  of  these  values  should  require 
a  greater  reliance  upon  the  phonological  loop  to  maintain  interim 
solutions  in  the  calculation  for  each  comparison. 

Notation  Differences 

Furthermore,  although  fraction  and  decimal  notation  are  used  to 
represent  the  same  numerical  magnitudes,  processing  of  values  in 
these  distinct  notations  may  not  rely  on  the  same  WM  resources. 
It  has  been  argued  that  decimal  notation  is  more  similar  to  whole 
numbers  (e.g.,  Johnson,  1956),  and  recent  evidence  suggests  that 
magnitudes  are  more  easily  accessed  in  decimal  notation  relative 
to  fraction  notation  (e.g.,  DeWolf  et  al.,  2014;  Hurst  &  Cordes, 
2016a).  If  so,  then  judgments  of  decimal  magnitudes  (as  opposed 
to  fraction  magnitudes)  may  be  more  likely  to  be  spatially  encoded 
(similar  to  whole-number  magnitudes),  and  thus  rely  primarily 
upon  visuospatial  WM,  whereas  fraction  magnitudes  may  reveal  a 
greater  reliance  upon  verbal  resources  (reflecting  increased  com¬ 
putations,  i.e.,  translating  into  decimal  notation).  Alternatively, 
evidence  suggests  that  adults  conceive  of  fraction  and  decimal 
magnitudes  as  falling  along  a  single  integrated  mental  continuum 
(Hurst  &  Cordes,  2016a),  suggesting  that  underlying  similarities  in 
the  numerical  concepts  these  distinct  notations  represent  may  be 
salient  to  adults.  If  so,  then  these  symbolic  systems  may  receive 
similar  treatment,  resulting  in  consistent  strategies  employed 
across  notations. 

In  addition,  if  distinct  strategies  are  employed  when  comparing 
magnitudes  exclusively  in  decimal  notation  (by  comparing  two 
decimals;  e.g.,  0.5  vs.  0.75)  and  exclusively  in  fraction  notation 
(by  comparing  two  fractions;  e.g.,  [1/2]  vs.  [3/4]),  then  investigat¬ 
ing  the  strategies  used  when  comparing  two  values  presented  in 
different  notation  (by  comparing  a  fraction  with  a  decimal;  e.g., 
[1/2]  vs.  0.75)  can  provide  important  insight.  For  example,  if  the 
level  of  verbal  WM  recruitment  increases  as  a  function  of  the 
number  of  fractions  involved  in  the  comparison  (with  the  lowest 
level  of  recruitment  involved  in  comparisons  between  two  deci¬ 
mals  [zero  fractions],  with  slightly  more  for  comparisons  between 
a  decimal  and  a  fraction  [one  fraction],  and  the  highest  level  for 
those  between  two  fractions),  then  this  would  suggest  that  each 
fraction  requires  additional  computational  processing.  Alterna¬ 
tively,  if  comparisons  involving  two  fractions  yield  the  same 


pattern  as  comparisons  involving  a  decimal  and  a  fraction,  then  it 
may  be  that  merely  the  presence  of  a  fraction  invokes  a  distinct  set 
of  strategies  not  employed  when  there  are  only  decimals. 

Relationship  to  Algebra  Ability 

Most  critically,  however,  is  investigating  whether  the  involve¬ 
ment  of  visuospatial  and  verbal  WM  resources  may  differ  as  a 
function  of  algebra  ability.  The  relationship  between  algebra  abil¬ 
ity  and  rational  number  understanding  has  been  explained  through 
a  number  of  mechanisms,  including  having  a  strong  understanding 
of  the  rational  number  system,  being  proficient  with  both  algebraic 
and  arithmetic  procedures,  understanding  the  conceptual  aspects  of 
fraction  units  (e.g.,  the  denominator),  and  so  on  (e.g.,  Booth  & 
Newton,  2012;  Hurst  &  Cordes,  2016b;  Kilpatrick  &  Izsak,  2008; 
Wu,  2001).  Although  studies  have  investigated  algebra  (e.g., 
Booth  &  Davenport,  2013;  Koedinger,  Alibali,  &  Nathan,  2008; 
Landy,  Brookes,  &  Smout,  2014)  and  fraction  problem  solving 
(e.g.,  Faulkenberry  &  Pierce,  201 1)  separately,  how  specific  strat¬ 
egies  for  approaching  fraction  problems  may  be  related  to  algebra 
proficiency  is  an  unexplored  area.  Given  that  understanding  frac¬ 
tion  magnitudes  may  be  critical  for  algebra  understanding  (e.g.. 
Booth  &  Newton,  2012;  Kilpatrick  &  Izsak,  2008),  we  might 
expect  those  proficient  in  algebra  to  engage  in  fewer  computa¬ 
tional  strategies  when  processing  fraction  and  decimal  magnitudes 
(having  a  more  intuitive  understanding  of  the  magnitudes  associ¬ 
ated  with  those  symbols)  and  those  less  proficient  in  algebra  to  rely 
more  upon  calculation-based  strategies.  If  this  is  the  case,  then  we 
would  expect  to  see  individuals  with  lower  algebra  fluency  to  rely 
more  upon  verbal  WM  resources  and  less  so  upon  visuospatial 
WM  resources.  On  the  other  hand,  other  evidence  suggests  that 
performance  on  rational  number  arithmetic  assessments  is  also 
predictive  of  algebra  ability  and  may  be  an  essential  part  of  the 
relationship  (Hurst  &  Cordes,  2016b;  Kilpatrick  &  Izsak,  2008). 
Thus,  it  may  be  that  those  who  are  more  fluent  with  algebraic 
processing  are  more  likely  to  process  fraction  and  decimal  mag¬ 
nitudes  arithmetically,  executing  calculations  in  order  to  make  the 
comparison,  for  example,  cross-multiplying  two  fractions  or  con¬ 
verting  values  into  a  common  notation  for  purposes  of  comparison. 
In  this  case,  we  might  expect  that  those  individuals  with  higher 
algebra  ability  to  have  greater  reliance  upon  verbal  WM  resources 
(evidence  of  engaging  a  calculation  based  strategy),  whereas  those 
with  lower  algebra  ability  may  not. 

The  Current  Study 

In  summary,  there  is  a  growing  literature  investigating  how 
people  think  about  rational  number  magnitudes  and  how  rational 
number  understanding  may  be  related  to  algebra  ability.  However, 
there  are  several  open  questions  about  the  strategies  invoked  when 
processing  rational  number  magnitudes  presented  in  both  fraction 
and  decimal  notation.  In  the  current  study,  we  used  a  dual-task 
WM  paradigm  to  assess  how  visuospatial  and  verbal  WM  are 
implicated  during  a  rational  number  magnitude  comparison  task. 
We  then  assessed  whether  individual  differences  in  WM  involve¬ 
ment  (indicative  of  distinct  processing  strategies)  were  associated 
with  performance  on  an  algebraic  assessment.  We  explored  these 
relationships  in  a  group  of  educated  young  adults  who  have  had 
several  years  of  schooling  beyond  the  introduction  of  basic  rational 
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number  and  algebra  concepts.  Given  that  rational  number  and 
algebra  concepts  are  introduced  in  different  school  grades  and 
taught  throughout  a  large  range  of  grades  (Common  Core  State 
Standards:  National  Governors  Association  Center  for  Best  Prac¬ 
tices  &  Council  of  Chief  of  State  School  Officers,  2010),  adult 
participants  allow  us  to  investigate  these  relationships  once  they 
have  already  received  basic  educational  instruction  on  these  topics. 
By  doing  so,  we  are  able  to  take  a  first  look  at  the  pattern  of  these 
relationships,  providing  insight  into  individual  differences  in  ra¬ 
tional  number  and  algebra  understanding  and  opening  up  new 
avenues  for  further  investigation  into  children  who  are  in  the 
process  of  learning  these  concepts. 

Specifically,  this  study  addresses  three  research  questions 

(RQs): 

1 .  Is  WM  differentially  implicated  in  rational  number  mag¬ 
nitude  understanding  based  on  WM  type  (visuospatial  vs. 
verbal  WM)? 

RQ  #1  will  be  investigated  by  looking  at  whether  performance 
on  the  rational  number  task  differs  depending  on  WM  load  type.  If 
rational  number  magnitudes  are  processed  in  terms  of  visuospatial 
representations  (i.e.,  visualizing  the  quantities),  then  we  would 
expect  visuospatial  WM  to  show  more  interference  than  verbal 
WM.  On  the  other  hand,  if  rational  number  magnitudes  are  pri¬ 
marily  processed  in  terms  of  their  computational  features  (i.e., 
arithmetic  manipulation  of  the  symbols),  then  we  would  expect 
primarily  verbal  WM  interference. 

2.  Is  WM  differentially  implicated  in  rational  number  mag¬ 
nitude  understanding  based  on  rational  number  notation 
(fractions  vs.  decimals)? 

RQ  #2  will  be  investigated  by  looking  at  whether  the  level  of 
verbal  and/or  visuospatial  WM  interference  depends  upon  the 
notation  being  used.  If  fractions  and  decimals  are  processed  sim¬ 
ilarly,  we  would  expect  no  differences  across  notation.  Alterna¬ 
tively,  given  substantial  literature  suggesting  adults  consider  these 
notations  to  be  qualitatively  different  (e.g.,  DeWolf  et  al.,  2014; 
Hurst  &  Cordes,  2016a),  we  might  expect  WM  interference  to 
differentially  impact  decimals  and  fractions. 

3.  Do  individuals  with  different  levels  of  algebra  ability 
show  distinct  patterns  of  WM  resource  use  in  a  rational 
number  magnitude  task?  That  is,  does  the  pattern  of 
findings  in  RQ  #1  depend  on  the  algebra  ability  of  the 
individual? 

RQ  #3  will  be  investigated  by  looking  at  how  the  pattern  of 
results  discussed  in  RQ  #1  may  differ  across  those  with  high  and 
low  algebra  ability.  If  the  often-reported  relationship  between 
algebra  ability  and  rational  number  understanding  (e.g.,  Booth  et 
al.,  2014;  Hurst  &  Cordes,  2016b;  Siegler  et  al.,  2012)  is  dependent 
upon  the  type  of  resource-based  strategies  used  by  the  individual, 
then  we  would  expect  to  see  different  levels  of  verbal  and  visu¬ 
ospatial  WM  involvement  between  those  with  high  and  low  alge¬ 
bra  ability.  Furthermore,  in  order  to  isolate  algebra  ability  in 
particular,  we  will  include  performance  on  a  rational  number 
arithmetic  assessment  as  a  covariate  in  our  analyses  in  order  to 


control  for  individual  differences  in  procedural  ability  with  ratio¬ 
nal  number  notation  more  generally. 

By  investigating  individual  differences  in  WM  recruitment,  we 
may  be  able  to  look  at  differences  in  how  those  with  varying 
algebra  abilities  approach  rational  number  magnitudes.  By  relying 
on  previous  research  with  WM  recruitment  during  mental  arith¬ 
metic,  we  may  be  able  to  shed  some  light  on  the  kinds  of  strategies 
adults  may  employ  based  on  their  patterns  of  WM  recmitment. 

Method 

Participants 

Seventy-nine  adults  participated  for  course  credit  or  $10.00. 
Adults  were  recruited  from  a  university  campus  through  introduc¬ 
tory  psychology  courses  and  flyers,  resulting  in  a  sample  primarily 
made  up  of  undergraduate  and  graduate  college  students.  Nineteen 
adults  were  not  included  in  the  analyses  because  of  computer  error 
resulting  in  the  loss  of  all  data  ( n  =  13)  or  because  their  data 
exceeded  our  exclusion  criteria  ( n  =  6;  see  the  Exclusion  Criteria 
section  for  details).  Thus,  data  from  a  final  sample  of  60  adults 
(Mage  =  20.9  years;  age  range  =  18  to  33  years  old;  35%  males) 
were  included  in  the  WM  analyses.  Additionally,  data  from  three 
adults  were  excluded  from  analyses  involving  the  math  assess¬ 
ments  (see  Exclusion  Criteria),  resulting  in  data  from  57  adults 
(Mage  =  21.0  years;  age  range  =  18  to  33  years  old;  37%  males) 
used  for  analyses  relating  WM  involvement  to  algebra  perfor¬ 
mance. 

Procedure 

All  adults  completed  the  number  comparison  task,  participating 
in  four  within-subject  blocks  (visuospatial  dual-task,  visuospatial 
control,  verbal  dual-task,  verbal  control),  with  the  order  of  the 
blocks  counterbalanced  across  subjects.  Each  individual  block  of 
the  WM  dual-task  took  approximately  5  min.  Following  the  num¬ 
ber  comparison  task,  adults  completed  two  math  assessments:  a 
rational  number  arithmetic  assessment  and  an  algebraic  assess¬ 
ment.  The  entire  session  took  no  longer  than  60  min. 

Each  block  of  the  WM  dual-task  began  with  three  practice 
problems  (one  of  each  number  comparison  type),  during  which  the 
experimenter  sat  next  to  the  participant  to  ensure  that  the  partici¬ 
pant  understood  and  followed  the  instructions.  During  the  task,  the 
experimenter  left  the  room  and  only  reentered  to  provide  instruc¬ 
tions  for  the  next  condition.  All  tasks  (number  comparison  task  and 
math  assessments)  were  presented  on  a  22-in.  monitor  connected 
to  an  Apple  computer. 

Measures 

WM  dual-task.  The  WM  dual-task  procedure  (modeled  after 
Caviola  et  al.,  2012)  contained  four  within-subject  blocks:  two 
dual-task  blocks  (visuospatial  and  verbal)  and  two  control  blocks 
(visuospatial  and  verbal).  On  the  dual-task  blocks,  participants 
were  asked  to  remember  visuospatial  or  verbal  information  (sec¬ 
ondary  task)  while  performing  a  numerical  comparison  (primary 
task).  The  control  blocks  were  designed  to  be  perceptually  and 
temporally  identical  to  the  dual-task  blocks  (i.e.,  to  have  the  same 
temporal  spacing  between  trials  and  the  same  perceptual  distrac- 
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tors) — the  only  difference  was  that  participants  were  instructed  not 
to  remember  the  information  from  the  secondary  task,  and  they 
were  never  asked  to  recall  that  information.  Trials  in  each  block 
followed  the  same  basic  procedure:  (a)  center  fixation  cross  (1,000 
ms;  1.5  cm  X  1.5  cm);  (b)  secondary  task  memory  stimulus  (2,500 
ms);  (c)  blank  screen  (1,000  ms);  (d)  number  comparison  stimuli 
(until  response);  (e)  blank  screen  (1,000  ms);  and  (f)  memory 
recall  (in  dual  blocks)  or  memory  stimulus  reappearance  (in  con¬ 
trol  blocks;  until  the  participant  responded  to  move  on  to  next  trial; 
see  Figure  1). 

Primary  task.  The  primary  task  of  interest  was  the  number 
comparison  task  (similar  to  tasks  used  in  DeWolf  et  al.,  2014; 
Hurst  &  Cordes,  2016a).  Across  all  four  blocks,  participants  were 
presented  two  rational  numbers  and  were  instructed  to  indicate 
which  of  the  two  numbers  was  larger  in  numerical  value.  There 
were  three  different  types  of  numerical  comparison  trials  in  which 
participants  were  asked  to  judge  the  relative  magnitude  of:  (a)  two 
fractions  (FvF;  e.g.,  [1/2]  vs.  [3/4]);  (b)  two  decimals  (DvD;  e.g., 
0.5  vs.  0.75);  or  (c)  one  decimal  and  one  fraction  (DvF;  e.g.,  0.5  vs. 
[3/4]).  Participants  indicated  their  response  by  selecting  the  cor¬ 
responding  key  (right  arrow  for  right  stimulus  and  left  arrow  for 
left  stimulus)  on  the  keyboard  as  quickly  as  possible. 

In  each  of  the  four  blocks,  eight  trials  of  each  number  compar¬ 
ison  type  (FvF,  DvD,  and  DvF;  all  intermixed)  were  randomly 
presented,  for  a  total  of  96  trials  (8  trials  X  3  comparison  types  X 
4  blocks). 

On  the  FvF  and  DvF  trials,  the  two  numerical  values  presented 
differed,  on  average,  by  a  ratio  of  2.4  (range  =  2. 1  to  2.8),  and  the 
numerical  values  presented  in  DvD  comparisons  differed  by  an 
average  ratio  of  1.12  (range  =  1.07  to  1.15).  The  ratio  of  the  DvD 
comparisons  was  set  lower  than  the  DvF  and  FvF  comparisons, 
because  previous  work  (Hurst  &  Cordes,  2016a)  suggested  that  a 
ratio  around  1.12  in  DvD  comparisons  would  result  in  a  compa¬ 
rable  level  of  performance  as  DvF  and  FvF  trials  at  a  2.4  ratio. 

Numerators  and  denominators  of  the  fraction  stimuli  only  in¬ 
volved  single-digit  values  ranging  from  1  to  9  and  had  magnitudes 


between  0  and  2  (exact  range  -  1/7  to  9/5),  resulting  in  a  mix  of 
proper  unit  fractions,  proper  nonunit  fractions,  and  improper  frac¬ 
tions.  In  FvF  trials,  the  two  numerators  and  two  denominators  used 
to  make  up  the  two  fractions  were  always  four  distinct  integers  to 
prevent  adults  from  using  an  exclusively  numerator  or  denomina¬ 
tor  comparison  strategy  (as  in  Schneider  &  Siegler,  2010). 

Decimal  values  ranged  from  0.15  to  1.69  (approximately  the 
same  range  as  the  fractions),  making  the  unit  value  in  the  decimal 
notation  (i.e.,  value  to  the  left  of  the  decimal  point)  either  a  0  or  a 
1.  Every  DvD  trial  included  one  numerical  stimulus  with  digits  to 
the  thousandths  place  (i.e.,  had  three  digits  after  the  decimal;  e.g., 
0.714)  and  the  other  included  digits  only  to  the  hundredths  place 
(i.e.,  two  digits  after  the  decimal;  e.g.,  1.75).  On  half  the  trials,  the 
correct  (larger  value)  decimal  was  the  longer  decimal  (decimal 
with  three  digits),  and  on  the  other  half,  the  correct  decimal  value 
was  the  shorter  decimal  (decimal  with  two  digits),  in  order  to  make 
decimal  length  (i.e.,  number  of  digits  after  the  decimal  point)  not 
a  reliable  indicator  of  which  magnitude  was  larger.  The  Appendix 
provides  the  full  set  of  numerical  stimuli. 

All  stimuli  were  made  in  100-point  Myriad  Pro  font  (in  Adobe 
Illustrator)  and  were  approximately  5  cm  apart  (from  right  edge  of 
the  left  stimulus  to  the  left  edge  of  the  right  stimulus),  centered  on 
the  screen.  Fraction  stimuli  were  approximately  3.5  cm  wide  X  5 
cm  high;  decimal  stimuli  to  the  thousandths  place  were  approxi¬ 
mately  5.5  cm  wide  X  2  cm  high;  and  decimal  stimuli  to  the 
hundredths  place  were  approximately  4.25  cm  wide  X  2  cm  high. 

Reaction  time  (RT)  was  used  as  the  primary  dependent  variable. 
Only  RTs  from  correct  trials  and  those  within  three  standard 
deviations  of  the  individual  participant’s  average  RT  on  that  no¬ 
tation  and  WM  condition  were  included. 

Secondary  tasks.  During  the  dual-task  blocks,  participants 
engaged  in  a  secondary  task  at  the  same  time  as  performing  the 
primary  task. 

Secondary  visuospatial  task.  In  the  visuospatial  dual-task 
block,  participants  performed  a  secondary  visuospatial  task  (while 
performing  the  primary  task)  in  order  to  tax  visuospatial  memory 
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Figure  1.  The  procedure  for  the  verbal  working  memory  (WM)  conditions  (left)  and  the  visuospatial  WM 
conditions  (right). 
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resources.  The  secondary  visuospatial  task  required  participants  to 
remember  visuospatial  information  on  every  trial.  Participants 
were  presented  with  a  240.25-cm2  4X4  grid  (made  up  of  16  3.75 
cm  X  3.75  cm  squares).  The  grid  was  centered  on  the  screen  and 
four  of  the  locations  on  the  grid  contained  a  black  circle  (2.75  cm 
in  diameter,  centered  within  the  square  on  the  grid). 

In  the  dual-task  block,  on  every  trial,  participants  were  in¬ 
structed  to  remember  the  location  of  the  four  circles  shown  on  the 
grid  while  performing  a  numerical  comparison.  Although  partici¬ 
pants  were  told  to  remember  the  information  on  every  trial,  they 
were  only  asked  to  recall  this  information  on  a  random  half  of  the 
trials  (in  order  to  shorten  the  experiment  length;  as  in  Caviola  et 
al.,  2012).  On  trials  in  which  participants  were  asked  to  recall  the 
visuospatial  information,  after  selecting  their  response  to  the  nu¬ 
merical  comparison,  participants  were  shown  an  empty  4X4  grid 
and  were  instructed  to  click  on  the  four  locations  in  the  grid  (using 
the  computer  mouse)  in  which  they  recalled  there  being  a  black 
circle.  After  selecting  the  four  locations,  they  pressed  the  up-arrow 
key  on  the  keyboard  to  submit  their  response  and  move  on  to  the 
next  trial.  On  those  trials  in  which  they  were  not  asked  to  recall  the 
location  of  the  circles,  participants  were  shown  the  same  4X4 
grid  (including  the  four  circles)  they  had  seen  prior  to  the  number 
comparison.  On  these  trials,  they  simply  had  to  press  the  up-arrow 
to  move  on  to  the  next  trial.  Whether  the  participant  had  to  recall 
the  grid  stimulus  or  not  was  randomly  determined  on  a  trial-to-trial 
basis,  such  that  participants  could  not  reliably  pick  and  choose 
when  to  remember  the  information  and  when  not  to  remember. 
Thus,  in  order  to  succeed  in  the  task,  they  were  required  to 
remember  the  grid  on  every  trial.  Accuracy  on  those  trials  in  which 
subjects  were  asked  to  recall  the  visuospatial  information  (in  dual 
blocks)  was  scored  to  ensure  that  participants  actually  remembered 
the  information  during  the  dual-task  conditions.  Visuospatial  WM 
accuracy  was  measured  as  the  number  of  trials  in  which  the 
participant  indicated  the  correct  location  of  at  least  three  of  the 
four  dots  in  the  grid. 

In  the  visuospatial  control  block,  trials  were  identical  to  the 
visuospatial  dual-task  block,  except  that  participants  were  never 
asked  to  recall  the  locations  of  the  circles.  That  is,  on  every  trial, 
participants  were  shown  a  4  X  4  grid  with  four  circles  before  the 
number  comparison  task,  and  were  reshown  the  same  4  X  4  grid 
after  the  number  comparison  task,  and  had  to  push  the  up-arrow  to 
move  on  to  the  next  trial.  Importantly,  participants  were  told  that 
they  did  not  need  to  remember  the  location  of  the  circles  on  the 
grid,  thus  making  it  irrelevant  to  the  task  (though  identical  to  the 
dual-task  block  in  every  other  way). 

None  of  the  visuospatial  memory  stimuli  were  presented  more 
than  once  to  each  person,  resulting  in  48  (plus  six  practice) 
different  visuospatial  stimuli.  However,  the  same  24  numerical 
comparison  stimuli  were  used  for  both  of  the  visuospatial  blocks 
(but  were  different  than  the  verbal  block  numerical  stimuli),  and  all 
the  visuospatial  stimuli  were  randomly  paired  with  their  accom¬ 
panying  number  comparison  stimuli  for  each  participant. 

Secondary  verbal  task.  In  the  verbal  dual-task  block,  partici¬ 
pants  performed  a  secondary  verbal  task  (while  performing  the 
primary  numerical  comparison  task)  in  order  to  tax  verbal  memory 
resources.  The  secondary  verbal  task  involved  remembering  verbal 
information  (as  in  Caviola  et  al.,  2012).  Participants  were  pre¬ 
sented  with  four  consonant  letters  from  the  English  alphabet  in  a 


random  order  centered  on  the  screen  (e.g.,  XQRT).  The  total 
length  of  the  four  letters  was  approximately  12  cm  X  3  cm. 

The  verbal  dual-task  block  was  identical  to  the  visuospatial 
dual-task  block,  except  that  on  every  trial,  instead  of  a  grid, 
participants  were  shown  four  consonant  letters  (presented  horizon¬ 
tally)  and  were  instructed  to  read  them  out  loud  and  remember 
them.  Following  the  number  comparison  task,  on  half  the  trials, 
participants  were  provided  with  an  empty  text  box  and  instructed 
to  type  in  the  four  letters  they  saw  previously,  then  press  the 
up-arrow  to  submit  their  response  and  move  on  to  the  next  trial.  On 
the  other  half  of  the  trials,  participants  were  not  asked  to  recall  the 
verbal  information,  but  instead  were  reshown  the  same  four  letters 
and  just  had  to  press  the  up-arrow  to  move  on  to  the  next  trial. 
Accuracy  on  those  trials  in  which  subjects  were  asked  to  recall  the 
verbal  information  was  scored  to  ensure  that  participants  remem¬ 
bered  the  required  information  during  the  dual-task  blocks.  Verbal 
WM  accuracy  was  scored  as  the  number  of  trials  in  which  the 
participant  correctly  recalled  all  four  letters.1 

The  verbal  control  block  was  perceptually  and  temporally  iden¬ 
tical  to  the  half  of  the  trials  in  the  verbal  dual-task  block  that  did 
not  require  the  participant  to  recall  the  letters  they  had  seen 
previously.  Thus,  participants  were  instructed  to  read  the  four 
letters  aloud  but  not  to  remember  them.  After  the  number  com¬ 
parison  task,  participants  were  reshown  the  same  four  letters  and 
simply  had  to  press  the  up-arrow  to  move  on  to  the  next  trial. 

None  of  the  verbal  memory  stimuli  were  presented  more  than 
once  to  each  person,  resulting  in  48  (plus  six  practice)  different 
verbal  stimuli.  However,  the  same  24  numerical  comparison  stim¬ 
uli  were  used  for  both  of  the  verbal  blocks  (but  were  different  than 
the  visuospatial  block  numerical  stimuli),  and  all  of  the  verbal 
stimuli  were  randomly  paired  with  the  accompanying  number 
comparison  stimuli  for  each  participant. 

Math  assessments.  Following  the  dual-task  procedure,  par¬ 
ticipants  completed  math  assessments  given  in  two  parts:  rational 
number  arithmetic  (involving  both  fractions  and  decimals)  and 
algebra,  in  that  order.  For  all  assessments,  questions  were  pre¬ 
sented  one  at  a  time  on  a  computer  screen,  and  participants  were 
given  a  paper  workbook  to  do  as  much  work  as  they  needed  and  to 
record  their  answers.  The  use  of  aid  devices  (e.g.,  calculators)  was 
not  allowed.  Participants  were  told  they  had  as  much  time  as  they 
needed,  but  to  work  as  quickly  as  they  could  because  they  were 
being  timed  (by  the  computer). 

The  fraction  and  decimal  assessment  consisted  of  eight  decimal 
arithmetic  problems  and  eight  fraction  arithmetic  problems,  pre¬ 
sented  in  two  blocks  with  order  counterbalanced  (see  the  Appendix 
for  a  full  list  of  problems).  There  were  two  each  of  addition, 
subtraction,  division,  and  multiplication  problems  for  each  nota¬ 
tion  type.  The  fraction  problems  always  contained  four  distinct 
integers,  meaning  none  of  the  problems  contained  a  common 
denominator  or  a  common  numerator.  For  the  decimal  problems, 
one  problem  of  each  arithmetic  type  involved  two  decimal  values 
with  the  same  number  of  digits  (i.e.,  to  the  hundredths  digit,  e.g., 
0.48  +  0.56).  The  other  problem  within  each  arithmetic  type 


1  Slightly  different  criteria  were  used  for  the  visuospatial  and  verbal 
blocks  in  order  to  approximately  match  accuracy  between  visuospatial 

(average  91%  correct  as  opposed  to  79%  when  the  same  criteria  were  used) 
and  verbal  (average  94%  correct)  working  memory. 
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involved  two  decimal  values  with  a  different  number  of  digits 
(e.g.,  0.67  +  0.843). 

The  algebra  assessment  consisted  of  1 2  problems  adapted  from 
the  Trends  in  International  Mathematics  and  Science  Study 
(TIMSS)  Grade  Eight  assessment  (International  Association  for 
the  Evaluation  of  Educational  Achievement  [IE A],  2005,  2013). 
The  assessment  involved  a  variety  of  problems  involving  solving 
expressions,  using  values  in  an  expression,  and  finding  the  relation 
between  values  in  a  table  or  expressed  in  a  word  problem  (see  the 
Appendix  for  a  full  list  of  problems).  Importantly,  correctly  solv¬ 
ing  the  algebra  problems  only  required  manipulation  of  whole 
numbers  (noninteger  values  were  not  included  in  this  assessment). 
Thus,  although  whole-number  division  was  occasionally  required 
(e.g.,  24/8  =  3),  no  knowledge  of  arithmetic  or  procedures  asso¬ 
ciated  with  fractions  and  decimals  was  required. 

Two  independent  coders  scored  each  of  the  math  assessments  to 
determine  accuracy  (99%  agreement  on  both  assessments,  with  a 
third  coder  resolving  the  disagreements),  and  the  computer  re¬ 
corded  completion  time.  Accuracy  was  fairly  high  on  both  the 
algebra  ( M  =  9.8  of  12)  and  rational  number  arithmetic  assessment 
(M  =  12.6  of  16),  with  relatively  low  variability  (e.g.,  50%  of 
adults  scored  10,  11,  or  12  out  of  12  on  the  algebra  measure).  Thus, 
as  our  dependent  measure,  we  used  completion  time  as  a  measure 
of  fluency  for  both  the  rational  number  arithmetic  and  the  algebra 
measures.  The  internal  reliability  of  the  algebra  assessment  was 
fairly  good,  with  Cronbach’s  alpha  of  0.744  for  this  sample  (based 
on  completion  times). 

Exclusion  Criteria 

WM  dual  task.  As  per  Caviola  et  al.  (2012;  also  see  Conway 
et  al.,  2005),  participants  were  required  to  score  above  60%  on 
both  WM  types  to  be  included  in  the  analyses  in  order  to  ensure 
they  had  actually  invoked  WM  during  the  task.  Two  participants 
did  not  meet  this  criterion,  and  so  their  data  were  excluded  from 
analyses. 

Magnitude  comparison  task.  At  the  group  level,  participants 
who  scored  below  chance  on  the  comparison  task  ( n  =  2)  or  who 
had  RTs  greater  than  three  standard  deviations  away  from  the 
group  RT  performance  ( n  =  2)  were  excluded.  Only  RTs  from 
trials  in  which  participants  provided  the  correct  response  to  the 
numerical  comparison  were  included  in  analyses.  Thus,  data  from 
60  participants  were  included  in  analyses  of  the  WM  dual-task. 

Math  assessments.  In  order  to  make  differences  in  comple¬ 
tion  time  comparable  across  individuals  (and  to  avoid  issues  of 
speed/accuracy  trade-offs),  participants  who  performed  worse  than 
50%  correct  on  the  math  assessments  were  excluded  from  analyses 
involving  the  math  assessments  (n  =  3).  Thus,  data  from  57 
participants  were  included  in  analyses  involving  the  assessments. 

Results 

Descriptive  statistics  for  each  task  are  presented  in  Table  1.  On 
all  tasks,  speed  (response  time  [comparison  task]  or  completion 
time  [assessments])  was  used  as  the  primary  dependent  variable  as 
a  measure  of  fluency.  Preliminary  analyses  suggest  no  significant 
main  or  interaction  effects  involving  gender,  and  therefore  gender 
was  not  included  in  any  of  the  analyses. 
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RQ  #1  and  RQ  #2:  Interference  Across  Notation  and 
WM  Type 

In  order  to  investigate  RQ  #1  and  RQ  #2,  we  were  interested  in 
performance  on  the  dual  task  to  determine  whether  there  were 
differences  in  how  the  secondary  WM  tasks  may  have  interfered 
with  performance  on  the  primary  task  depending  on  the  type  of 
WM  (RQ  #1:  visuospatial  or  verbal)  or  the  notation  of  the  com¬ 
parison  (RQ  #2:  fractions,  decimals,  or  both).  Thus,  we  used  a  2 
(task:  control  vs.  dual)  X  2  (WM  type:  visuospatial  vs.  verbal)  X 
3  (notation:  fraction,  decimal,  mixed)  repeated  measures  ANOVA 
on  RT. 

Consistent  with  previous  research,  there  was  a  main  effect  of 
task,  F(l,  59)  -  38.959,  p  <  .001,  =  0.398,  with  the  dual-tasks 

(^duai  =  1.324  ms)  taking  longer  than  the  control  tasks  (Mcontrol  = 
1,187  ms).  However,  task  did  not  interact  with  WM  type  (p  =  .3, 
T)p  =  0.02),  suggesting  that,  in  general,  there  was  no  evidence  of 
a  statistically  significant  difference  in  how  much  the  secondary 
task  interfered  with  RT  performance  on  the  primary  task  across  the 
verbal  and  visuospatial  conditions.  Thus,  in  reference  to  RQ  #1, 
neither  verbal  nor  visuospatial  strategies  appeared  to  dominate 
over  the  other.  In  addition,  there  was  a  main  effect  of  notation, 
F(1.5,  30.6)  =  46.14,/?  <  .001,  Tip  =  0.44,  with  average  RT  on  the 
DvD  trials  (1,107  ms)  being  significantly  faster  than  performance 
on  the  FvF  (1,338  ms)  or  DvF  (1,320  ms;  follow-up  t  tests,  ps  < 
0.001)  trials,  which  did  not  significantly  differ  from  each  other. 
However,  analyses  did  not  reveal  a  statistically  significant  three- 
way  interaction  (Type  X  Notation  X  WM,  p  =  .23,  T|p  =  0.02). 
Thus,  in  response  to  RQ  #2,  there  is  not  statistically  significant 
evidence  to  suggest  that  the  use  of  verbal  or  visuospatial  memory 
differed  across  the  notations.2 

There  was  a  very  small,  marginal  main  effect  of  WM  type,  F(l, 
59)  =  3.44,  p  =  .07,  Tip  =  0.06,  with  responses  in  the  verbal 
conditions  taking  slightly  more  time  (Mverba]  =  1,275  ms)  than  in 
the  visuospatial  conditions  (Mvlsuo  =  1,236  ms).  WM  also  inter¬ 
acted  with  notation,  F(1.8,  107.3)  =  11.5,  p  <  .001,  Tip  =  0.16, 
such  that  the  difference  in  response  speed  between  DvD  trials  and 
those  trials  involving  fractions  was  greater  in  the  verbal  condition 
(MDvD  =  1,092  ms,  MFvF  =  1,384  ms,  A/DvF  =  1,348  ms)  than  in 
the  visuospatial  condition  (MDvD  =  1,122  ms,  MFvF  =  1,292  ms, 
Af DvF  ~  1,293  ms).  However,  none  of  these  variables  interacted 
with  task  type  (Task  X  Notation,  p  =  .14,  T|p  =  0.03;  Task  X 
Notation  X  WM,  p  =  .23,  T)p  =  0.02).  Although  this  pattern  may 
suggest  some  differences  in  performance  when  adults  were  pre¬ 
sented  with  verbal  or  visuospatial  information  during  the  magni¬ 
tude  comparison  task,  the  critical  comparison  in  our  design  in¬ 
volved  differences  between  the  control  and  dual-task  blocks  (i.e., 
when  the  verbal/visuospatial  information  is  relevant  to  the  task  or 
not).  Therefore,  any  differences  between  verbal  and  visuospatial 
tasks  overall  (collapsing  across  control  and  dual-task  tasks)  may  be 
because  of  perceptual  distractions  that  are  not  likely  related  to 
direct  memory  effects,  making  it  difficult  to  interpret  these  per¬ 
formance  differences  as  meaningful  within  the  current  study. 

RQ  #3:  Differences  Across  Individual  Differences  in 
Algebra  Fluency 

In  addition  to  looking  at  overall  performance  on  the  dual  task, 
we  were  interested  in  whether  strategy  use  with  rational  number 


magnitudes  differed  between  individuals  who  were  highly  profi¬ 
cient  in  algebra  and  those  who  were  less  proficient,  controlling  for 
general  math  ability.  Thus,  we  divided  participants  into  two  groups 
based  on  a  median  split  of  completion  times  on  the  algebra 
assessment  (median  completion  time  =  539  s,  range  =  252  s  to 
1 ,525  s)  to  create  groups  that  differed  in  their  algebra  fluency.  We 
then  conducted  a  2  (task:  control  vs.  dual)  X  2  (WM:  visuospatial 
vs.  verbal)  X  2  (algebra  fluency:  high  fluency  [N  =  28]  vs.  low 
fluency  [N  =  29])  mixed  measures  ANCOVA  on  RT  on  the 
rational  number  comparison  task,  including  rational  number  arith¬ 
metic  completion  time  as  a  covariate  (see  Figure  2).  Because 
notation  did  not  interact  with  WM  interference  in  the  previous 
analysis,  it  was  not  included  as  a  factor  in  these  analyses.  Because 
completion  time  on  the  algebra  assessment  could  assess  both 
general  mathematical  skills  as  well  as  skills  specific  to  algebraic 
reasoning,  completion  times  on  the  rational  number  arithmetic 
assessment  were  included  as  a  covariate  to  allow  us  to  investigate 
the  relationship  to  algebra  ability  specifically  and  not  more  general 
math  or  rational  number  ability. 

In  this  secondary  ANCOVA,  which  included  algebra  ability  as 
a  factor  (and  controlled  for  rational  number  arithmetic  ability),  we 
did  not  find  an  overall  effect  of  task  (p  =  .7,  t^  —  0.003),  WM 
(p  =  .19,  r|p  =  0.03)  or  an  overall  Task  X  WM  interaction  (p  = 
.6,  T)p  =  0.004).  The  rational  number  arithmetic  fluency  covariate 
was  related  to  task  type  (p  =  .04,  r\p  =  0.08),  with  follow-up 
analyses  suggesting  that  slower  arithmetic  performance  was  pos¬ 
itively  correlated  with  overall  levels  of  WM  interference  (i.e., 
difference  between  control  and  dual-tasks,  r[57]  =  0.3,  p  =  .03), 
indicating  that  people  with  higher  rational  number  arithmetic  abil¬ 
ity  were  less  impacted  by  the  secondary  WM  task  when  engaging 
in  rational  number  comparisons.  The  rational  number  arithmetic 
covariate  did  not  interact  with  algebra  fluency  (ps  >  0.1). 

Critically,  however,  addressing  RQ  #3,  the  pattern  of  WM 
interference  did  interact  with  algebra  fluency,  suggesting  distinct 
strategy  use  across  those  with  relatively  high  versus  low  algebra 
fluency.  Specifically,  there  was  a  WM  X  Task  X  Algebra  Fluency 
interaction,  F(l,  54)  =  4.76,  p  =  .03,  T)p  =  0.08). 

A  follow  up  WM  X  Task  ANOVA  on  higher  algebra  fluency 
(. N  =  28)  individuals  revealed  that  those  with  high  algebra  fluency 
showed  a  statistically  significant  task  effect  (p  <  .001,  Tij]  =  0.3, 
with  longer  RTs  on  the  dual  conditions  (M  =  1 ,233  ms)  than  on  the 
control  conditions  ( M  =  1,109  ms).  However,  the  task  type  did  not 
interact  with  WM  type  (p  =  .  16,  Tip  =  0.07),  suggesting  that  data 
from  people  with  higher  algebra  fluency  showed  no  evidence  of 
differential  involvement  of  verbal  and  visuospatial  resources,  and 
thus  these  individuals  may  have  used  both  verbal  and  visuospatial 
strategies  approximately  equally.  On  the  other  hand,  when  looking 
at  the  data  from  those  with  lower  algebra  fluency  (2X2  ANOVA; 
N  =  29),  there  was  a  main  effect  of  task  (p  <  .001,  T)p  =  0.43)  as 
well  as  a  statistically  significant  Task  X  WM  interaction  (p  <  .05, 
Tip  =  0.14).  Specifically,  data  from  participants  in  the  low  algebra 
fluency  group  only  revealed  a  statistically  significant  interference 
effect  in  the  verbal  WM  condition  (MControl  =  1,257  ms,  MDual  = 


2  Analyses  involving  the  notation  factor  showed  evidence  of  heteroge¬ 
neity  among  the  variances  of  the  differences  between  possible  pairs  of 
levels  of  notation,  and  thus  required  a  correction  for  sphericity.  Thus,  the 
Huynh-Feldt  correction  was  used  (although  the  correction  did  not  change 
the  statistical  significance  of  any  of  the  results). 
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Figure  2.  Reaction  times  on  the  magnitude  comparison  task  across  all 
notations  (Fraction  vs.  Fraction  [FvF],  Decimal  vs.  Decimal  [DvD],  Dec¬ 
imal  vs.  Fraction  [DvF],  separated  by  working  memory  type  (verbal  vs. 
visuospatial)  and  interference  (dual  memory  vs.  no  memory  control). 
Individuals  with  high  algebra  fluency  showed  significant  interference  by 
both  verbal  and  visuospatial  working  memory  (WM;  slower  Reaction  time 
[RT]  in  the  dual  relative  to  the  control),  whereas  individuals  with  low 
algebra  fluency  showed  interference  only  by  verbal  WM  and  not  visuospa¬ 
tial  WM. 

1,501  ms;  paired  t  test,  p  <  .001)  and  not  in  the  visuospatial 
condition  (MControl  —  1,266ms,  MDual  =  1,293  ms;  paired  t  test, 
P  =  -6). 

Discussion 

The  current  study  used  a  dual-task  paradigm  to  address  adults’ 
dominant  strategy  use  during  a  rational  number  magnitude  com¬ 
parison  task.  We  then  explored  the  relationship  between  algebra 
ability  and  the  differential  engagement  of  distinct  WM  resources. 
Data  revealed  that,  on  average,  adults  tended  to  engage  both  verbal 
and  visuospatial  WM  for  both  fraction  and  decimal  comparison 
tasks.  However,  this  pattern  differed  between  individuals  with 
higher  and  lower  levels  of  algebra  fluency. 

Rational  Number  Notation 

Although  differences  in  the  speed  of  processing  distinct  notation 
were  found — such  that  decimal  magnitudes  were  accessed  signif¬ 
icantly  faster  than  those  presented  in  fraction  notation  (as  found  in 
DeWolf  et  al.,  2014;  Hurst  &  Cordes,  2016a) — the  use  of  visu¬ 


ospatial  and  verbal  WM  strategies  did  not  vary  as  a  function  of 
notation  type.  Thus,  we  did  not  find  evidence  that  the  type  of  WM 
resources  required  to  perform  the  task  differed,  on  average,  be¬ 
tween  fraction  and  decimal  notation.  Rather,  adults  seemed  to  use 
strategies  that  similarly  relied  upon  verbal  and  visuospatial  WM 
resources  for  both  decimal  and  fraction  notation  and/or  there  was 
substantial  individual  variability  in  preferred  strategy  choice  such 
that  a  dominant  preference  did  not  emerge.  This  is  particularly 
striking  given  notable  differences  in  structure  between  the  two 
notations,  claims  that  decimal  notation  is  much  more  similar  to 
whole  number  notation  compared  with  fraction  notation  (e.g., 
Johnson,  1956),  and  findings  that  decimal  magnitudes  are  more 
easily  accessed  than  fraction  magnitudes  (the  current  study;  De- 
Wolf  et  al.,  2014;  Hurst  &  Cordes,  2016a).  Despite  these  noted 
differences,  results  of  our  task  did  not  reveal  a  distinction  in  the 
kinds  of  resources  (visuospatial  and  verbal  WM)  recruited  for 
fraction  and  decimal  notation,  suggesting  that  individuals  may  use 
similar  types  of  strategies  for  both  notations. 

Although  WM  involvement  differences  across  fractions  and 
decimals  were  not  obtained,  the  patterns  of  WM  involvement  when 
processing  rational  numbers  found  in  the  current  study  point  to  a 
potential  distinction  between  whole  numbers  and  non-whole- 
number  rational  numbers.  Whereas  both  visuospatial  and  verbal 
WM  were  equally  implicated  when  decimal  and  fraction  magni¬ 
tudes  were  judged,  previous  research  suggests  that  magnitude 
judgments  of  whole  numbers  rely  primarily  on  visuospatial  re¬ 
sources  suggesting  that  whole  number  magnitudes  are  spatially 
encoded  (e.g.,  Simmons  et  al.,  2011;  van  Dijck,  Gevers,  &  Fias, 
2009).  Thus,  despite  parallels  between  decimal  notation  and  whole 
number  notation  (Johnson,  1956),  and  despite  evidence  suggesting 
that  all  rational  numbers  (fractions,  decimals,  and  whole  numbers) 
are  represented  as  falling  along  an  integrated  mental  continuum  in 
adults  (Hurst  &  Cordes,  2016a),  our  data  indicate  that  rational 
number  magnitude  processing  may  not  perfectly  parallel  that  of 
whole  numbers.  Instead,  the  involvement  of  verbal  WM  when 
processing  decimal  and  fraction  magnitudes  indicates  a  role  for 
symbolic  calculation  when  adults  process  (nonwhole  number)  ra¬ 
tional  number  magnitudes. 

These  findings  shed  light  on  cognitive  models  of  rational  num¬ 
ber  magnitude  processing,  suggesting  that  adults  process  rational 
number  magnitudes  more  similarly  to  mental  arithmetic  (requiring 
both  verbal  and  visuospatial  WM  resources)  than  to  whole-number 
magnitudes  (which  likely  require  visuospatial  resources  and  lim¬ 
ited  verbal  resources).  However,  an  interesting  open  question  is 
how  this  pattern  may  change  across  development  as  a  function  of 
education.  Research  on  WM  recruitment  during  mental  arithmetic 
tasks  indicate  a  developmental  trend  such  that  children  first  rely 
primarily  on  visuospatial  strategies,  and  then  with  greater  experi¬ 
ence,  they  use  a  mix  of  both  visuospatial  and  verbal  resources 
(e.g.,  McKenzie,  Bull,  &  Gray,  2003;  Raghubar  et  al.,  2010).  A 
similar  developmental  pattern  may  be  found  for  fraction  and 
decimal  magnitude  judgments  as  well.  On  the  other  hand,  given 
how  notoriously  difficult  rational  number  concepts  are  for  children 
to  acquire,  coupled  with  the  common  whole  number  bias  errors 
children  show  (e.g.,  treating  fractions  as  two  whole  numbers  as 
opposed  to  a  coherent  unit;  Ni  &  Zhou,  2005),  we  may  expect  to 
see  a  reverse  pattern  of  development  in  which  children  first  learn¬ 
ing  rational  numbers  may  initially  show  a  greater  reliance  upon 
computational  (verbal  based)  strategies  when  accessing  rational 
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number  magnitudes,  with  a  later  emerging  reliance  upon  a  mix  of 
stiategies.  In  fact,  our  finding  that  low  algebra  fluency  adults  relied 
primarily  upon  verbal  strategies  indicates  that  verbal  strategies 
may  be  associated  with  low  expertise  in  rational  numbers  and/or 
math  ability  more  generally,  consistent  with  the  idea  that  children 
might  initially  have  a  primary  reliance  on  verbal  strategies. 

Individual  Differences  in  the  Use  of  WM  Resources 

Results  revealed  that  it  was  those  adults  with  higher  algebra 
fluency  that  were  impacted  by  both  verbal  and  visuospatial  WM 
interference,  but  those  with  lower  algebra  fluency  were  only  im¬ 
pacted  by  verbal  WM  interference.  Although  we  did  not  directly 
measure  the  strategies  employed  by  individual  participants,  assess¬ 
ing  adults’  reliance  upon  distinct  WM  resources  allowed  us  to 
address  the  general  kinds  of  strategies  that  may  have  been  engaged 
during  the  rational  number  comparison  task.  In  particular,  the 
current  findings  suggest  that  those  individuals  who  were  relatively 
more  fluent  in  algebra  engaged  both  visuospatial-based  strategies 
(i.e.,  reliance  on  the  visuospatial  sketchpad)  and  verbal  strategies. 
However,  lower  algebra  fluency  was  associated  with  the  engage¬ 
ment  of  primarily  verbal-based  strategies  (i.e.,  reliance  on  the 
phonological  loop,  but  not  the  visuospatial  sketchpad). 

Given  previous  work  looking  at  WM  resource  use  during  mental 
arithmetic,  verbal  WM  interference  in  the  current  study  is  thought 
to  be  indicative  of  computational  strategies  requiring  the  memory 
of  operands  and/or  interim  solutions  (see  DeStefano  &  LeFevre, 
2004).  The  use  of  verbal  strategies,  without  also  engaging  visual¬ 
ization  strategies  (as  was  the  case  with  low  algebra  individuals), 
may  be  particularly  indicative  of  calculation  or  verbal  rule-based 
strategies  that  do  not  also  involve  visualizing  the  magnitude  or 
using  complex  calculations  that  involve  mentally  manipulating 
digits/components  (which  would  involve  both  visuospatial  and 
verbal  WM).  For  example,  these  adults  may  have  made  compari¬ 
sons  based  on  component  parts  (i.e.,  numerators  and  denominators; 
tenths  and  thousandths  place),  converted  fractions  into  decimals, 
or  executed  other  verbal,  calculation-based  strategies.  Importantly, 
however,  our  findings  suggest  that  it  is  not  simply  the  use  of  verbal 
WM  during  a  rational  number  task  that  is  associated  with  poor 
algebra  fluency  (because  those  with  higher  algebra  fluency  also 
engaged  verbal  resources),  but  rather  a  higher  reliance  on  verbal 
WM  with  little  reliance  on  visuospatial  WM.  This  suggests  that  the 
engagement  of  particular  kinds  of  strategies  that  rely  primarily  on 
verbal  WM  and  not  on  visuospatial  WM  may  be  a  critical  predictor 
of  poorer  understanding  of  algebra.  Those  individuals,  in  the 
current  study,  who  opted  to  use  such  computational  strategies 
without  also  engaging  visualization  strategies  likely  have  a  poor 
understanding  of  how  rational  number  symbols  (in  either  decimal 
or  fraction  notation)  translate  to  analog  numerical  magnitudes — a 
skill  that  may  be  important  for  success  in  algebra. 

Individuals  with  high  fluency,  on  the  other  hand,  may  have 
relied  upon  both  visuospatial  resources  and  verbal  resources  to 
process  rational  number  magnitudes.  The  specific  role  of  visuospa¬ 
tial  WM  is  less  clearly  understood  (relative  to  verbal  WM)  in  the 
domain  of  mathematics.  However,  visuospatial  WM  has  been 
implicated  in  visualization,  such  as  in  complex  mental  arithmetic 
that  requires  spatial  movement  (e.g.,  “carrying  in  arithmetic; 
Raghubar  et  al.,  2010).  Thus,  in  the  context  of  rational  number 
processing,  visuospatial  and  verbal  WM  engagement  may  be  found 


when  visualizing  a  proportional  model  (such  as  a  pie  chart  or 
number  line)  or  complex  visual  arithmetic  (e.g.,  cross-multiplying, 
a  strategy  that  presumably  requires  retaining  verbal  and  spatial 
information). 

Regardless,  our  data  suggest  that  relying  on  both  verbal  and 
visuospatial  strategies  may  be  indicative  of  higher  level  conceptual 
processing.  As  such,  this  finding  provides  support  for  current 
policy  recommendations  that  rational  number  instruction  should 
highlight  visuospatial  representations  of  rational  numbers  as  mag¬ 
nitudes  (National  Governors  Association  for  Best  Practices  & 
Council  of  Chief  of  State  School  Officers,  2010;  National  Math¬ 
ematics  Advisory  Panel,  2008).  For  example,  one  common  recom¬ 
mendation  is  to  emphasize  the  spatial  organization  of  rational 
numbers  along  a  number  line,  a  recommendation  drawn  from  other 
studies  revealing  training  with  number  lines  can  be  a  successful 
intervention  for  understanding  whole  number  magnitudes  (Siegler 
&  Ramani,  2009).  Extending  these  recommendations,  our  results 
emphasize  the  importance  of  encouraging  people  to  use  strategies 
that  incorporate  both  symbolic  representations  (requiring  verbal 
resources)  and  visuospatial  representations  for  thinking  about  ra¬ 
tional  number  magnitudes.  Although  our  findings  cannot  pinpoint 
exactly  which  strategies  or  representations  adults  in  the  high 
algebra  fluency  group  engaged  (e.g.,  pie  charts,  part-whole  repre¬ 
sentations,  number  lines,  discrete  objects,  complex  visual  arithme¬ 
tic),  they  highlight  the  importance  of  engaging  both  visuospatial 
and  verbal  representations  when  thinking  about  rational  numbers, 
rather  than  relying  on  exclusively  verbal,  calculation-based  strat¬ 
egies  and  representations.  As  such,  it  may  be  that  including  many 
representations  in  the  classroom  may  lead  to  a  greater  chance  of 
the  individual  incorporating  both  visuospatial  and  verbal  strate¬ 
gies.  Future  research  should  investigate  which  representations  are 
most  likely  to  be  employed  by  mathematically  fluent  adults  during 
rational  number  processing  and,  in  addition,  whether  promoting 
particular  visual  representations  in  the  classroom  can  lead  to  more 
efficient  processing  of  rational  numbers.  Results  of  these  studies 
will  have  implications  both  for  understanding  the  cognitive  pro¬ 
cesses  underlying  rational  number  processing,  while  also  having 
important  implications  for  educational  practices. 

Specificity  to  Algebra  Fluency 

Importantly,  because  rational  number  arithmetic  fluency  was 
entered  as  a  covariate  in  our  analysis,  this  pattern  of  WM  resource 
use  is  not  simply  indicative  of  the  speed  of  mathematical  process¬ 
ing  more  generally.  Rational  number  arithmetic  fluency  did  predict 
the  overall  level  of  interference,  suggesting  that  math  fluency  may 
be  related  to  overall  WM  use.  This  is  consistent  with  work  sug¬ 
gesting  that  WM  is  involved  in  many  areas  of  mathematics,  in¬ 
cluding  fraction  conceptual  knowledge  and  procedural  ability  (e.g., 
De  Smedt,  Verschaffel,  &  Conway  et  al.,  2009;  Geary,  2011; 
Jordan  et  al.,  2013;  Vukovic  et  al.,  2014).  Moreover,  evidence 
suggests  that  as  people  gain  practice  with  an  activity,  they  require 
fewer  WM  resources  to  complete  the  activity  (Gevins,  Smith, 
McEvoy,  &  Yu,  1997;  Jonides,  2004).  Thus,  those  individuals  who 
were  most  impacted  in  our  dual-task  (revealing  the  greatest 
amount  of  interference)  were  likely  less  practiced  or  fluent  in 
rational  number  magnitude  processing,  suggesting  that  some  as¬ 
pect  of  our  results  may  stem  from  overall  differences  in  expertise. 
However,  differences  in  the  pattern  of  resource  use  (across  verbal 
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and  visuospatial  WM)  for  those  with  differing  levels  of  algebra 
fluency  emerged  even  when  controlling  for  performance  on  our 
rational  number  arithmetic  assessment,  indicating  a  specific  rela¬ 
tionship  between  rational  number  magnitude  processing  and  alge¬ 
bra  proficiency.  That  is,  findings  involving  differences  between 
individuals  with  relatively  high  and  low  algebra  fluency  do  not 
reflect  overall  differences  in  cognitive  or  mathematical  ability 
(which  should  be  implicated  about  equally  for  Grade  8  algebra  and 
rational  number  arithmetic),  but  rather  are  indicative  of  specific 
links  between  the  processing  of  rational  number  magnitudes  and 
algebra  performance. 

Limitations 

There  are  some  aspects  of  the  current  design  that  are  worth 
noting.  First,  contrary  to  predictions,  we  did  not  find  differ¬ 
ences  across  rational  number  notation.  One  possibility  is  that 
the  differences  across  notation  are  very  small  and  that  the 
current  study  did  not  have  sufficient  power  to  evaluate  the 
three-way  interaction  required  to  see  differences  across  notation 
within  the  current  design.  Alternatively,  it  may  be  that  notation 
differences  were  not  obtained  due  to  our  experimental  design. 
The  different  notation  trial  types  (FvF,  DvD,  and  DvF)  were 
intermixed  within  the  same  block,  which  may  have  impacted 
the  types  of  strategies  adults  engaged  in  between  notations.  It  is 
possible  that  if  these  distinct  trial  types  were  presented  in 
separate  blocks  (i.e.,  all  FvF  trials  were  presented  in  a  single 
block),  then  participants  may  have  been  more  likely  to  settle 
upon  a  single  strategy  for  working  with  the  notation  presented 
within  that  block  of  trials.  If  so,  then  notational  differences  may 
arise  in  contexts  in  which  specific  notations  are  consistent. 
Regardless,  investigating  differences  across  notation  remains  an 
open  question  for  future  research. 

Additionally,  although  the  current  study  used  a  variety  of  stimuli 
to  investigate  general  processing  of  fraction  and  decimal  magni¬ 
tudes,  it  may  be  that  the  same  strategies  are  not  consistently  used 
even  within  the  same  notation.  For  example,  values  on  opposite 
sides  of  common  bench  marks,  like  0.5  (or  [1/2])  or  1,  may  lead  to 
different  strategies  than  comparing  values  on  the  same  side  of  a 
common  bench  mark.  In  addition,  there  are  several  other 
component-based  strategies  (e.g.,  serially  comparing  decimals 
based  on  place  value  or  comparing  fractions  based  on  numerators 
alone),  heuristic-based  strategies  (e.g.,  choosing  the  longest  deci¬ 
mal  as  the  largest3),  and  format  differences  (e.g.,  vertical  vs. 
horizontal  alignment;  presenting  numbers  one  at  a  time  instead  of 
simultaneously)  that  may  impact  the  kinds  of  strategies  and  re¬ 
sources  that  adults  tend  to  engage.  Because  our  study  was  not 
designed  to  specifically  explore  these  issues,  it  was  not  possible  to 
isolate  the  effects  of  these  manipulations  in  our  data,  though  this 
may  be  a  topic  for  future  research. 

Lastly,  our  control  task  was  designed  in  order  to  be  perceptually 
and  temporally  identical  to  the  dual  task,  and  thus  included  verbal 
or  visuospatial  information  between  trials.  Although  adults  were 
specifically  instructed  not  to  do  so,  it  is  possible  that  adults 
engaged  some  memory  resources  during  the  control  task  (i.e.,  there 
may  be  carry  over  effects  between  blocks).  Importantly,  however, 
our  analyses  do  reveal  significantly  more  interference  during  the 
dual  tasks  than  the  control  tasks,  making  it  unlikely  that  this 
greatly  impacted  our  results.4 


The  Format  of  the  Relationship 

The  current  study  leaves  open  the  question  of  whether  a  causal 
relationship  exists  between  the  use  of  visuospatial  strategies  and 
algebra  abilities.  Given  that  children  are  taught  rational  number 
concepts  prior  to  algebra,  it  may  be  that  engaging  complex  visu¬ 
ospatial  and  verbal  strategies  when  learning  rational  numbers  may 
promote  learning  in  more  advanced  math  domains  such  as  algebra. 
For  example,  representing  rational  numbers  as  holistic  magnitudes 
(which  would  require  symbolic  and  visuospatial  strategies  and  not 
just  verbal  calculations)  may  be  indicative  of  a  more  direct  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  rational  number  system  which  algebra  notation  and 
manipulation  is  built  (e.g.,  variables,  unknown  values,  values 
along  a  line  or  curve).  On  the  other  hand,  however,  it  may  be  that 
the  learning  of  algebraic  concepts  can  provide  individuals  with 
additional  tools  or  strategies  needed  to  engage  both  verbal  and 
visuospatial  strategies  when  processing  rational  numbers.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  proficiency  with  algebraic  manipulation  (across  both  sides 
of  an  equation)  may  promote  the  use  of  visualization  strategies 
when  processing  rational  numbers  as  well.  Lastly,  it  may  be  that 
visuospatial  rational  number  strategies  and  high  algebra  ability  are 
both  associated  with  a  third,  general  variable,  such  as  visuospatial 
WM  capacity  or  a  general  tendency  toward  abstract  thinking.  The 
correlational  design  of  our  study  does  not  allow  for  a  disentangle¬ 
ment  of  these  accounts  of  mathematical  learning.  Therefore,  future 
research  should  investigate  this  issue  of  causal  direction  in  the 
relation  between  rational  number  processing  strategies  and  algebra 
across  various  educational  levels  in  order  to  better  understand  how 
these  patterns  may  change  across  various  stages  in  education  and 
in  young  children  whose  WM  capacities  may  not  be  at  an  adult 
level. 

Conclusions 

In  sum,  the  current  study  used  a  dual-task  WM  paradigm  to 
investigate  individual  differences  in  WM  recruitment  (verbal  and 
visuospatial)  during  a  rational  number  magnitude  comparison  task 
between  individuals  with  relatively  high  and  low  algebra  fluency. 
On  average,  adults  were  equally  likely  to  engage  visuospatial  and 
verbal  strategies  when  assessing  the  relative  magnitudes  of  both 
decimals  and  fractions.  Interestingly,  however,  individual  variabil¬ 
ity  in  these  strategies  was  associated  with  algebraic  performance. 
Although  individuals  with  relatively  high  algebra  fluency  relied  on 
both  verbal  and  visuospatial  WM,  individuals  with  relatively  low 
algebra  fluency  relied  more  heavily  on  verbal  WM  to  engage  with 
rational  numbers  in  both  fraction  and  decimal  notation.  Thus,  the 
use  of  strategies  that  involve  both  verbal  and  visuospatial  re¬ 
sources  (i.e.,  complex  computations;  visualization  involving  sym¬ 
bols)  was  associated  with  higher  algebra  performance,  whereas 
using  simple  calculations  or  verbal  rule-based  strategies  was  as- 

-  t 

3  In  our  study,  50%  of  trials  were  consistent  with  decimal  length  (mean¬ 
ing,  longer  decimal  was  the  largest  decimal),  whereas  50%  were  inconsis¬ 
tent  with  length.  In  line  with  other  work,  there  was  an  overall  difference  in 
performance,  with  inconsistent  trials  taking  significantly  longer  than  con¬ 
sistent  trials  (p  <  0.001). 

4  Moreover,  when  we  analyze  each  participant’s  first  block  only  as  a 
between-subject  design,  we  get  the  same  pattern  of  results  involving  WM 
interference  and  differences  across  algebra  ability  (although  with  much 
smaller  sample  sizes  per  cell). 
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sociated  with  lower  algebra  performance.  These  results  add  to  the 
growing  literature  investigating  the  relationship  between  algebra 
ability  and  rational  number  understanding  (e.g.,  Bailey  et  al.,  2012; 
Hurst  &  Cordes,  2016b;  Siegler  et  al.,  2012),  and  further  clarify  the 
relationship  by  suggesting  that  individual  differences  in  algebra 
ability  may  be  associated  with  the  use  of  different  kinds  of 
resource-based  strategies  in  a  rational  number  magnitude  task. 
Additionally,  results  provide  strong  support  for  current  recommen¬ 
dations  to  incorporate  more  visuospatial  representations  of  rational 
number  magnitudes,  alongside  symbolic  representations,  in  the 
classroom  (National  Governors  Association  for  Best  Practices  & 
Council  of  Chief  of  State  School  Officers,  2010;  National  Math¬ 
ematics  Advisory  Panel,  2008),  as  the  engagement  of  both  verbal 
and  visuospatial  strategies  was  associated  with  advanced  mathe¬ 
matical  proficiency. 
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Appendix 

Stimuli  and  Measures 


Complete  List  of  Magnitude  Comparison  Task  Stimuli 


FvF 

DvD 

DvF 

3/2  vs  5/7 

.15  vs  .168 

3/2  vs  .714 

4/3  vs  5/9 

.196  vs  .22 

4/3  vs  .56 

7/5  vs  2/3 

.67  vs  .594 

7/5  vs .67 

Verbal  blocks 

7/4  vs  5/8 

6/5  vs  4/9 

.835  vs  .74 
.987  vs  1.12 

1.75  vs  5/8 
1.201  vs  4/9 

3/5  vs  2/7 

1.115  vs  .99 

3/5  vs  .286 

2/5  vs  1/6 

1.49  vs  1.687 

.391  vs  1/6 

2/3  vs  1/4 

1.54  vs  1.368 

.67  vs  1/4 

8/5  vs  2/3 

.24  vs  .256 

8/5  vs  .667 

9/5  vs  6/7 

.33  vs  .293 

9/5  vs  .86 

7/6  vs  5/9 

.534  vs  .47 

1.19  vs  5/9 

Visuospatial  blocks 

6/5  vs  3/7 

8/5  vs  4/7 

.639  vs  .72 
.98  vs  1.124 

1.193  3/7 

8/5  vs  .57 

5/6  vs  3/8 

1.075  vs  1.21 

.83  vs  3/8 

4/9  vs  1/5 

1.08  vs  .948 

.456  vs  1/5 

2/5  vs  1/7 

1.493  vs  1.32 

2/5  vs  .143 

Complete  List  of  Rational  Number  Arithmetic  Questions 
(8  Fraction  and  8  Decimal) 

Decimal  Arithmetic  Questions 


0.5  +  0.13  1.27  +  0.89  0.36-0.12  1.74-  1.321 
0.63  -5-  0.12  1.452  0.480.456  X  0.32  1.75  X0.21 


Fraction  Arithmetic  Questions 

3  +  7 

4  9 

2  5  4  _  4  6  _  I 

3  7  5  8  7  4 

8  v  1 

9  3 

4  3  4.3  3.3 

5  8  7  '  5  9  '  8 

Complete  List  of  the  12  Algebra  Questions 

Question: 

There  are  two  pipes.  The  first  pipe  is  x  meters  long.  The  second  pipe  is  y  times  as  long  as  the  first 
one.  How  long  is  the  second  pipe? 

Question: 

In  Zedland,  total  shipping  charges  to  ship  an  item  are  given  by  the  equation  y  =  Ax  +  30  where 
x  is  the  weight  in  grams  and  y  is  the  cost  in  zeds.  If  you  have  150  zeds,  how  many  grams  can  you 
ship? 

Question: 

Simplify  the  expression  2(x  +  y)  ~  (2x  -  y) 

Question: 

Give  two  points  on  the  line  y  =  x  +  2 

Question: 

Simplify  the  expression  2a2X3a 


(. Appendix  continues) 
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Question: 

The  table  below  shows  a  relation  between  x  and  y 
What  is  the  relation  between  x  and  y? 

Appendix  (follows  the  sentence  “The  table  below  shows  a  relation  between  x  and  y”  and  before 
“What  is  the  relation  between  x  and  yT). 


x  1  2  3  4  5 

y _ 1 _ 3 _ 5 _ 7 _ 9 

Question:  3(2x  —  1)  +  2x  =  21  What  is  the  value  of  x? 

Question: 

The  number  of  jackets  that  Haley  has  is  3  more  than  the  number  Anna  has.  If  n  is  the  number  of 
jackets  Haley  has,  how  many  jackets  does  Anna  have  in  terms  of  nl 

Question: 

a  =  3  and  b  =  —  1  What  is  the  value  of  2 a  +  3(2  —  b)  ? 

Question: 

Joe  knows  that  a  pen  costs  1  zed  more  than  a  pencil.  His  friend  bought  2  pens  and  3  pencils  for 
17  zeds.  How  many  zeds  will  Joe  need  to  buy  1  pen  and  2  pencils? 

Question: 

Simplify  the  expression  4x  —  x  +  7y  —  2y 

Question: 

X 

If  I  >  8  then  what  does  x  equal? 
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Although  children  with  specific  reading  disorder  (RD)  have  often  been  compared  to  typically  achieving 
children  on  various  phonological  processing  tasks,  to  our  knowledge  no  study  so  far  has  examined 
whether  the  structure  of  phonological  processing  applies  to  both  groups  of  children  alike.  According  to 
Wagner  and  Torgesen  (1987),  phonological  processing  consists  of  3  distinct  constructs:  phonological 
awareness  (PA),  rapid  automatized  naming  (RAN),  and  the  phonological  loop  (PL)  of  working  memory. 
The  present  study  examined  whether  this  phonological  processing  model  which  was  originally  developed 
for  English  orthography  is  also  applicable  to  a  more  transparent  language  such  as  German.  Furthermore, 
we  tested  whether  the  structure  of  phonological  processing  is  invariant  across  typically  achieving 
children  and  children  with  RD.  Therefore,  209  German-speaking  3rd  graders  (100  typical  learners  and 
109  children  with  RD)  completed  a  comprehensive  test  battery  assessing  PA,  RAN,  and  PL.  Using 
confirmatory  factor  analyses,  we  compared  the  latent  structure  of  these  phonological  processing  skills 
across  both  groups.  The  study  yielded  3  important  findings:  First,  Wagner  and  Torgesen’s  (1987) 
model  transfers  to  the  German  language  and  its  orthography  with  transparent  grapheme-to-phoneme 
correspondences.  Second,  the  tripartite  structure  of  phonological  processing  was  evident  across  both 
groups  (factorial  invariance).  Third,  group  invariance  was  also  found  for  the  measurement  and 
structural  components  of  the  model  (measurement  invariance).  These  findings  suggest  that  the  nature 
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of  phonological  processing  is  invariant  across  typically  achieving  children  and  children  with  RD 
acquiring  the  transparent  orthography  of  German.  Theoretical  and  practical  implications  are 
discussed. 

Keywords:  specific  reading  disorder,  measurement  invariance,  phonological  awareness,  rapid 
automatized  naming,  phonological  loop 


It  is  well  established  that  phonological  processing — the  ability 
to  utilize  the  sound  structure  of  oral  language  while  processing 
written  language  (Wagner  &  Torgesen,  1987) — plays  an  essential 
role  in  the  acquisition  of  reading  and  spelling  skills.  For  instance, 
phonological  processing  contributes  significantly  to  emergent  lit¬ 
eracy  skills  even  when  controlling  for  other  crucial  factors  such  as 
intelligence  level  (e.g.,  Babayigit  &  Stainthorp,  2011;  Schneider  & 
Naslund,  1993),  vocabulary  and  letter  knowledge  (e.g.,  Babayigit 
&  Stainthorp,  2011;  Fumes  &  Samuelsson,  2011),  or  grammar 
skills  (e.g.,  Nikolopoulos,  Goulandris,  Hulme,  &  Snowling,  2006). 
Moreover,  longitudinal  studies  (e.g.,  Boscardin,  Muthen,  Francis, 
&  Baker,  2008;  Lambrecht  Smith,  Scott,  Roberts,  &  Locke,  2008; 
Schneider  &  Naslund,  1993;  Torppa  et  al.,  2013;  Wagner, 
Torgesen,  &  Rashotte,  1994)  have  demonstrated  that  phonological 
deficits  are  highly  persistent  over  the  childhood  years  and  are 
causally  related  to  the  development  of  a  reading  disorder  (RD).  In 
fact,  it  is  by  now  widely  accepted  that  a  phonological  core  deficit 
underlies  the  cognitive  manifestation  of  an  RD  (Stanovich,  1988). 

Compared  to  the  vast  amount  of  correlational  and  longitudi¬ 
nal  studies  conducted  in  the  field,  few  have  been  dedicated  to 
the  structure  of  phonological  processing.  Quite  recently,  how¬ 
ever,  an  increased  interest  can  be  found  among  researchers  in 
uncovering  the  nature  and  dimensionality  of  phonological  pro¬ 
cessing  and  examining  the  extent  to  which  its  conceptualiza¬ 
tions  are  transferable  to  different  (sub)populations.  So  far,  this 
branch  of  research  has  mainly  focused  on  the  question  to  what 
extent  the  latent  structure  of  phonological  processing  is  trans¬ 
ferable  to  different  orthographies  (e.g.,  Dutch:  de  Jong  &  van 
der  Leij,  1999;  Latvian:  Sprugevica  &  Hpien,  2004;  Spanish: 
Anthony  et  al.,  2006)  and  as  to  whether  it  applies  to  younger 
and  older  children  alike  (e.g.,  Anthony,  Williams,  McDonald,  & 
Francis,  2007).  Interestingly,  despite  the  crucial  role  phonolog¬ 
ical  processing  plays  in  current  models  of  RD  no  study  has  yet 
examined  closely  whether  or  not  affected  children  show  the 
same  structure  of  phonological  processing  as  their  typically 
achieving  peers.  Therefore,  the  objective  of  this  study  was  to 
determine  and  compare  the  factor  structure  and  measurement 
invariance  of  phonological  processing  skills  across  these  two 
groups  of  children. 

On  the  Structure  of  Phonological  Processing 

Wagner  and  Torgesen  (1987)  developed  an  influential  model 
of  phonological  processing  which  distinguishes  three  compo¬ 
nents:  Phonological  awareness  (PA)  describes  a  person’s  sen¬ 
sitivity  to  speech  sounds  and  comprises  the  ability  to  analyze 
and  manipulate  the  phonetic  structure  of  spoken  language.  In 
this  way,  PA  helps  the  beginning  reader  and  speller  to  establish 
the  crucial  mapping  between  letters  and  sounds,  necessary  in 
acquiring  an  alphabetic  script.  Phonetic  recoding  in  working 
memory  (also  referred  to  as  the  phonological  loop  [PL])  de¬ 


scribes  the  temporary  storage  of  verbal  and  acoustical  informa¬ 
tion  in  working  memory.  For  instance,  during  sentence  reading 
the  PL  retains  an  acoustical  representation  of  the  words  and 
thereby  helps  the  reader  to  derive  content  and  meaning.  Like¬ 
wise,  the  spelling  process  requires  an  acoustic  representation  of 
the  to-be-written  word  in  the  PL.  Finally,  phonological  recod¬ 
ing  in  lexical  access  (preferably  assessed  by  a  task  called  rapid 
automatized  naming  [RAN])  refers  to  how  efficiently  phono¬ 
logical  information  can  be  retrieved  from  the  mental  lexicon  of 
long-term  memory.  More  precisely,  lexical  access  describes  the 
mechanism  by  which  a  written  word  or  another  visual  input 
leads  to  the  rapid  activation  of  its  lexical  entry  through  the 
process  of  phonological  recoding  (Wagner,  1986).  Obviously, 
children  with  a  large  sight  vocabulary  who  rapidly  retrieve 
entire  words  are  able  to  read  and  spell  with  greater  efficiency 
than  children  who  use  an  effortful  letter-by-letter  decoding 
strategy.  Conceptualized  in  this  way,  RAN  is  considered  to  be 
a  measure  of  the  efficiency  of  visual-to-verbal  recoding  in  the 
mental  lexicon  (cf.  Wagner,  1986).  Relatedly,  Moll,  Fusseneg- 
ger,  Willburger,  and  Landerl  (2009)  examined  the  RAN- 
literacy  relationship  in  German  and  found  evidence  to  suggest 
that  RAN  in  this  language  may  best  be  conceptualized  as  the 
automaticity  of  visual-verbal  integration.  Nevertheless,  any 
conceptualization  of  RAN  has  to  acknowledge  that  the  naming 
of  visual  items  involves  a  broad  array  of  underlying  processes: 
In  addition  to  phonology,  RAN  also  requires  attention  and 
inhibition  as  well  as  orthographic  processing  and  general  pro¬ 
cessing  speed  (cf.  Kirby  et  al.,  2010).  Thus,  although  this  study 
conceptualized  RAN  mainly  as  the  phonological  subcomponent 
that  is  responsible  for  visual-verbal  integration,  we  additionally 
consider  other  theoretical  explanations  of  the  RAN-literacy 
relationship. 

Wagner,  Torgesen,  and  colleagues  (Wagner,  Torgesen, 
Laughon,  Simmons,  &  Rashlotte,  1993;  Wagner  et  al.,  1994) 
further  specified  their  model  in  later  publications.  For  instance, 
they  suggested  that  PA  may  actually  consist  of  two  discrete  yet 
related  factors,  namely  the  ability  to  blend  together  phonemes 
or  words  (phonological  synthesis)  and  the  ability  to  identify  and 
manipulate  particular  phonemes  within  words  (phonological 
analysis).  Although  certainly  this  separation  is  of  conceptual 
value,  subsequent  studies  have  supported  neither  this  nor  other 
multidimensional  theories  of  PA  (e.g.,  Anthony  &  Lonigan, 
2004;  Papadopoulos,  Spanoudis,  &  Kendeou,  2009;  Vloed- 
graven  &  Verhoeven,  2009).  As  a  result,  PA  is  nowadays 
generally  considered  to  be  a  unitary  ability.  Moreover,  Wagner 
et  al.  (1993,  1994)  proposed  to  further  subdivide  lexical  access 
into  processes  related  to  isolated  versus  serial  naming.  How¬ 
ever,  isolated  naming  has  not  been  proven  a  unique  predictor  of 
literacy  skills  once  serial  naming  is  controlled  (e.g.,  Logan, 
Schatschneider,  &  Wagner,  2011)  and  has  thus  been  of  only 
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minor  importance  in  recent  studies  of  reading.  In  line  with  these 
findings,  the  present  study  built  on  the  originally  proposed 
model  that  consists  of  three  rather  than  five  phonological  pro¬ 
cessing  components. 

There  is  evidence  that  those  phonological  processing  skills 
are  related  to  each  other  in  different  ways:  Statistical  associa¬ 
tions  between  PA  and  the  PL  are  generally  in  the  medium-to- 
high  range,  whereas  their  relations  with  RAN  are  often  consid¬ 
erably  smaller  or  even  nonsignificant  (see  Norton  &  Wolf, 
2012,  for  a  review). 

Given  that  Wagner  and  Torgesen’s  (1987)  model  was  devel¬ 
oped  for  English  (an  opaque  orthography),  one  objective  of  the 
present  study  was  to  investigate  whether  the  proposed  structure 
also  applies  to  the  transparent  orthography  of  German.  In  view 
of  the  differences  between  transparent  and  opaque  orthogra¬ 
phies,  the  question  arose  to  what  extent  the  findings  for  English 
can  be  generalized  to  other  orthographies  (e.g.,  Aro  &  Wimmer, 
2003;  Smythe  et  al„  2008;  Ziegler,  Perry,  Ma-Wyatt,  Ladner,  & 
Schulte-Korne,  2003).  By  now,  there  is  in  fact  some  evidence 
from  cross-language  studies  suggesting  that  the  manifestation 
of  RD  is  not  universal  but  depends  on  the  special  characteristics 
of  the  underlying  orthography  (Landerl,  Wimmer,  &  Frith, 
1997;  Vellutino,  Fletcher,  Snowling,  &  Scanlon,  2004). 

Specific  Reading  Disorder 

Specific  RD  (hereinafter  just  referred  to  as  RD;  ICD-10  code: 
F81.0)  is  a  developmental  learning  disorder  listed  in  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Classification  of  Diseases  ( ICD-10 )  of  the  World  Health 
Organization  (WHO,  2011).  The  main  feature  according  to  defi¬ 
nition  is  a  significant  and  unexpected  impairment  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  reading  and  spelling  skills:  The  learning  problems  are 
significant  in  that  the  child’s  performance  is  substantially  below 
the  level  expected  for  the  child’s  grade  level;  and  they  are  unex¬ 
pected  because  they  contradict  the  child’s  intellectual  potential. 
This  uncoupling  between  intelligence  and  academic  achievement 
(referred  to  as  the  IQ  discrepancy )  is  at  the  heart  of  the  medical 
definition  (e.g.,  Ferrer,  Shaywitz,  Holahan,  Marchione,  &  Shay- 
witz,  2010).  Specifically,  the  IQ  discrepancy  has  fueled  the  notion 
that  RD  is  of  neurobiological  origin  and  arises  from  distinct  and 
specific  cognitive  dysfunctions  which  are  presumably  but  not 
exclusively  located  in  the  phonological  domain  (e.g.,  Lyon,  Shay¬ 
witz,  &  Shaywitz,  2003).  In  other  words,  the  medical  definition  of 
learning  disorder  argues  that  children  who  fulfill  the  IQ- 
achievement  discrepancy  criterion  are  qualitatively  distinct  from 
normal  readers  on  the  one  hand,  as  well  as  from  poor  readers  on 
the  other  hand,  whose  reading  problems  are  in  line  with  IQ 
expectations  (e.g.,  Meyer,  2000). 

Regarding  the  symptoms  and  manifestations  of  this  disorder, 
ICD-10  acknowledges  some  differences  between  orthographies. 
While  in  English  the  problems  tend  to  center  on  reading  accuracy, 
there  is  by  now  ample  evidence  that  in  transparent  languages  such 
as  German  the  main  symptoms  concentrate  on  slow  and  dysfluent 
reading  (e.g.,  Landerl  et  al.,  1997;  Wimmer  &  Schurz,  2010). 
Moreover,  because  word  recognition  serves  as  a  bottleneck  for 
higher  order  reading  skills,  the  children  may  also  exhibit  additional 
problems  in  text  comprehension  (e.g.,  Peterson  &  Pennington, 
2015). 


Phonological  Processing  in  Children  With 
Reading  Disorder 

Several  meta-analytic  studies  (Kudo,  Lussier,  &  Swanson,  2015; 
Melby-Lervag,  Lyster,  &  Hulme,  2012;  Swanson,  2012;  Swanson 
&  Hsieh,  2009)  and  literature  reviews  (Mody,  2003;  Vellutino  et 
al.,  2004)  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  children  and  adults 
with  RD  exhibit  difficulties  with  all  three  components  of  phono¬ 
logical  processing.  Traditionally,  most  of  the  pertinent  studies 
have  been  concerned  with  observed  rather  than  latent  variables  and 
differences  between  groups  are  therefore  mainly  interpreted  as 
functional  deficits  (cf.  Schuchardt,  Roick,  Mahler,  &  Hasselhom, 
2008).  That  is,  when  children  with  RD  perform  lower  on  phono¬ 
logical  tasks  than  their  typically  achieving  peers,  it  is  generally 
assumed  that  those  performance  differences  are  due  to  quantitative 
deficits  in  phonological  processing.  Yet,  poorer  performance  on 
manifest  measures  may  just  as  well  result  from  structural  differ¬ 
ences  in  phonological  processing:  If  the  separation  of  phonological 
processing  into  three  highly  specialized  components  were  not 
evident  in  children  with  RD,  then  PA,  PL,  and  RAN  would  not 
contribute  as  much  unique  variance  to  the  children’s  literacy 
development  as  they  do  in  typical  learners.  From  a  theoretical 
point  of  view,  this  assumption  of  structural  differences  logically 
results  from  the  medical  definition,  which  conceptualizes  RD  as  a 
distinct  category  rather  than  the  lower  end  of  the  ability  contin¬ 
uum. 

However,  this  view  has  been  challenged,  raising  the  claim  for  a 
dimensional  reconceptualization  of  RD  (e.g.,  Branum-Martin, 
Fletcher,  &  Stuebing,  2013;  Francis  et  al.,  2005).  Historically, 
Linda  Siegel  and  Keith  Stanovich  were  among  the  first  who 
extensively  criticized  the  IQ  discrepancy  criterion:  Comparing 
IQ-discrepant  with  non-IQ-discrepant  poor  readers  on  a  range  of 
reading  and  cognitive  measures,  they  found  only  little  support  for 
differences  between  the  two  groups,  thereby  questioning  the  use¬ 
fulness  of  the  medical  definition  (e.g.,  Siegel,  1989,  1992;  Stanov¬ 
ich,  1994a,  1994b).  Since  then,  there  is  an  ongoing  debate  as  to 
whether  the  cognitive  differences  between  children  with  RD  and 
typical  learners  are  quantitative  or  qualitative  in  nature  (e.g., 
Coghill  &  Sonuga-Barke,  2012;  Compton,  Fuchs,  Fuchs,  Lambert, 
&  Hamlett,  2012).  While  the  former  view  suggests  that  the  cog¬ 
nitive  characteristics  of  children  with  RD  differ  from  normal 
reading  only  in  level  and  degree,  the  traditional  medical  view 
assumes  that  the  cognitive  profiles  also  differ  in  pattern  and  kind. 

To  address  this  issue,  a  construct  validation  study  that  examines 
the  equivalence  of  the  underlying  cognitive  structure  across  the 
two  groups  seems  reasonable,  as  this  may  provide  empirical  evi¬ 
dence  in  favor  of  either  the  dimensional  or  categorical  conceptu¬ 
alization  of  RD.  Moreover,  given  its  crucial  role  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  reading  and  spelling,  phonological  processing  is  a 
cognitive  source  for  which  structural  differences  can  be  plausibly 
expected.  Interestingly,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge  the  assump¬ 
tion  of  structural  equivalence  of  phonological  processing  has  not 
yet  been  tested  empirically.  This  constitutes  a  lack  in  current 
research  because  Schuchardt  et  al.  (2008)  and  others  (e.g.,  van  de 
Schoot,  Lugtig,  &  Hox,  2012)  emphasized  that  results  in  a  mea¬ 
surement  instrument  can  only  be  validly  compared  across  qualita¬ 
tively  distinct  entities  if  the  underlying  latent  constructs  and  the 
test  properties  do  not  differ  systematically  for  these  groups.  If, 
however,  group  membership  moderates  either  the  nature  of  pho- 
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nological  processing  or  the  relationship  that  exists  between  the 
observed  test  scores  and  the  latent  constructs,  valid  interpretation 
of  group  differences  is  more  difficult. 

Conversely,  if  RD  was  quantitative  in  nature  and  just  captured 
the  lower  end  of  the  ability  continuum,  current  practice  would  not 
be  so  problematic  as — in  this  case — measurement  invariance  prob¬ 
ably  holds.  Thus,  instead  of  assuming  that  the  structural  concep¬ 
tualization  of  phonological  processing  applies  to  children  with  RD 
in  the  same  way  as  for  typical  learners,  we  argue  that  it  is 
important  to  test  for  measurement  and  structural  invariance  among 
these  two  groups  of  children. 

In  fact,  there  are  several  circumstances  that  may  suggest  a 
difference  in  the  latent  structure  of  phonological  processing  in 
children  with  RD  and  typical  learners:  (a)  Phonological  processing 
may  not  follow  a  tripartite  structure  in  children  with  RD;  (b)  the 
degree  to  which  the  phonological  processing  components  vary 
may  be  different  for  children  with  RD  and  typical  learners;  (c) 
across  the  two  groups,  phonological  processing  tasks  may  not 
function  equally  well  as  indicators  for  the  latent  constructs;  and  (d) 
measurement  error  may  systematically  differ  for  children  with  RD 
and  typical  learners. 

Phonological  Processing  May  Not  Follow  a  Tripartite 
Structure  in  Children  With  Reading  Disorder 

According  to  Carroll’s  (1993)  hypothesis  of  proficiency-based 
divergence  in  latent  factors,  children  might  differ  not  only  quan¬ 
titatively  in  their  actual  cognitive  performance  levels,  but  also 
qualitatively  in  how  their  cognitive  abilities  are  structured  and 
specialized.  Particularly,  this  hypothesis  supposes  that  in  young  or 
low-proficient  children  cognitive  abilities  tend  to  be  minimally 
differentiated  and  might  therefore  be  captured  by  only  one  or  few 
latent  factors;  however,  with  increasing  age  and  proficiency  the 
children’s  cognitive  abilities  fan  out  and  become  more  and  more 
specialized,  which,  in  turn,  produces  a  more  complex  factor  struc¬ 
ture.  In  line  with  this  hypothesis,  there  is  some  evidence  that 
children’s  phonological  processing  structure  undergoes  a  develop¬ 
mental  change  during  the  first  years  of  formal  reading  instruction. 
Specifically,  the  tripartite  structure  of  phonological  processing 
does  not  seem  to  be  in  place  in  children  below  the  first  and  second 
grade.  For  instance,  in  a  study  conducted  by  Wagner  et  al.  (1993), 
only  lexical  access  (assessed  by  RAN  tasks)  emerged  as  a  discrete 
ability  in  prereaders,  whereas  measures  of  PA  and  PL  were  not 
distinguishable  from  each  other  (i.e.,  they  loaded  on  one  and  the 
same  factor).  Among  the  second  graders  tested  in  this  study,  it  was 
however  possible  to  fit  the  classical  phonological  processing 
model  with  separate  factors  for  PA,  PL,  and  RAN.  This  finding 
supports  the  notion  that  children’s  phonological  abilities  become 
increasingly  differentiated  when  they  develop  from  initial  to 
skilled  reading  (cf.  Lonigan  et  al.,  2009).  However,  prereaders  who 
later  develop  an  RD  might  possibly  not  undergo  this  important 
developmental  shift  in  their  phonological  processing  structure — 
maybe  due  to  some  inherent  neurobiological  factors.  This  assump¬ 
tion  seems  reasonable  as  RD  is  considered  a  developmental  dis¬ 
order  of  neurobiological  origin  (e.g.,  Lyon  et  al.,  2003;  WHO, 
2011).  That  is,  PA  and  PL  may  constitute  just  one  latent  factor 
throughout  the  children’s  development  and  may  be  thus  less  dif¬ 
ferentiated,  which  may  at  least  partially  explain  the  children’s 
learning  problems. 


The  Degree  to  Which  the  Phonological  Processing 
Components  Vary  May  Be  Different  for  Children 
With  Reading  Disorder  and  Typical  Learners 

The  latent  constructs  of  PA  and  RAN  may  be  differently  related 
to  each  other  in  children  with  RD  and  typical  learners.  For  in¬ 
stance,  in  their  meta-analysis  of  49  correlational  studies,  Swanson, 
Trainin,  Necoechea,  and  Hammill  (2003)  reported  a  moderate 
correlation  of  r  -  .42  between  tasks  of  PA  and  RAN  among  skilled 
readers.  In  contrast,  among  children  with  poor  reading  skills  the 
corresponding  correlation — although  corrected  for  range  restric¬ 
tions  and  sample  size — was  considerably  lower  (r  =  .22),  indicat¬ 
ing  a  lower  linear  dependence  between  PA  and  RAN  in  this  group. 
These  findings  correspond  with  the  double-deficit  hypothesis 
(Bowers  &  Wolf,  1999).  Accordingly,  deficits  in  PA  and  in  RAN 
constitute  two  independent  sources  of  reading  failure,  resulting  in 
different  subtypes  of  struggling  readers:  Although  the  majority  of 
poor  readers  (approximately  50%  to  60%)  is  likely  to  exhibit 
deficits  in  both  phonological  processing  skills  (double  deficit), 
others  (approximately  25%  to  35%)  do  poorly  in  either  PA  or  in 
RAN  only  (single  deficit);  few  poor  readers  may  not  be  classified 
(Bowers  &  Wolf,  1999;  Wolf  et  al.,  2002).  The  existence  of  those 
subgroups  may  lead  to  lower  relationships  between  latent  concep¬ 
tualizations  of  PA  and  RAN  and  may  also  lead  to  a  higher 
variability  of  phonological  processing  skills  in  poor  readers  as 
opposed  to  good  readers.  Hence,  tests  of  invariance  seem  espe¬ 
cially  suitable  to  compare  the  “true”  (error-free)  covariations  and 
variance  components  of  phonological  processing  skills  across  chil¬ 
dren  with  RD  and  typical  learners. 

Across  the  Two  Groups,  Phonological  Processing 
Tasks  May  Not  Function  Equally  Well  as  Indicators 
for  the  Latent  Constructs 

A  particular  phonological  task  may  work  as  a  good  indicator  of 
phonological  processing  in  one  group  but  not  in  the  other.  Statis¬ 
tically  speaking,  this  would  be  the  case  if  factor  loadings  varied  as 
a  function  of  group  membership.  For  example,  in  their  study  with 
younger  and  older  preschoolers,  Lonigan  et  al.  (2009)  as  well  as 
Papadopoulos,  Kendeou,  and  Spanoudis  (2012)  reported  that  the 
extent  to  which  scores  on  PA  tasks  were  accounted  for  by 
the  underlying  phonological  factor  differed  systematically  between 
the  tested  age  groups.  Additional  evidence  that  phonological  tasks 
may  not  be  equally  effective  across  different  ability  levels  comes 
from  Schatschneider,  Francis,  Forrman,  Fletcher,  and  Mehta 
(1999).  Using  item  response  theory,  the  authors  found  that  the 
difficulty  and  discriminability  of  various  PA  tasks  was  dependent 
on  the  children’s  ability  levels.  The  authors  therefore  concluded 
that  the  diagnostic  usefulness  of  a  specific  PA  task  cannot  be  a 
priori  generalized  across  the  ability  continuum.  It  should  thus  be 
born  in  mind  that  one  and  the  same  phonological  processing  task 
may  not  function  equally  well  across  different  (sub)populations. 
Some  subtests  may  provide  only  limited  information  about  low- 
ability  children,  but  much  information  about  high- ability  children; 
whereas  other  subtests  may  be  more  effective  in  measuring  pho¬ 
nological  processing  among  children  with  low-ability  levels.  How¬ 
ever,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge  no  study  has  yet  examined 
whether  this  restriction  is  also  evident  in  children  with  RD.  This  is 
surprising,  given  that  group  invariance  of  factor  loadings  is  an 
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important  issue  in  construct  validation:  It  ensures  that  the  under¬ 
lying  latent  construct  is  measured  in  the  same  way  across  groups 
and  has  thus  the  same  underlying  meaning  (Meredith  1993-  Mill- 
sap,  2011). 

Measurement  Error  May  Systematically  Differ  for 
Children  With  Reading  Disorder 
and  Typical  Learners 

Lastly,  the  reliability  of  phonological  tasks  may  systematically 
differ  for  both  groups  of  children:  Because  struggling  readers 
experience  greater  difficulties  with  phonological  tasks  than  typical 
learners,  they  might  get  more  easily  distracted  while  performing 
those  tasks  or  they  might  exhibit  greater  signs  of  frustration  and 
motivation  loss  relative  to  their  typically  achieving  peers.  Like¬ 
wise,  floor  effects  may  also  occur  more  often  in  children  with  RD. 
Obviously,  those  effects  might  reduce  the  reliability  of  the  testing 
instruments.  To  rule  out  the  possibility  that  measurement  error 
systematically  differs  across  groups,  it  seems  therefore  necessary 
to  examine  whether  residual  variances  of  phonological  processing 
tasks  (i.e.,  the  observed  variance  not  accounted  for  by  the  under¬ 
lying  phonological  processing  factors)  are  invariant  across  chil¬ 
dren  with  RD  and  typical  learners. 

To  summarize,  rather  than  assuming  that  the  latent  structure  of 
phonological  processing  applies  to  children  with  RD  and  typical 
learners  alike,  we  argue  that  it  is  important  to  test  for  structural  and 
measurement  invariance  among  these  two  groups  of  children. 
Particularly,  our  study  was  designed  as  a  construct  validation  study 
that  aimed  at  answering  the  following  two  questions: 

Research  Question  1:  Does  phonological  processing  follow 
the  proposed  tripartite  structure  in  children  with  RD  who 
acquire  a  transparent  orthography? 

Research  Question  2:  If  so,  is  the  phonological  processing 
model  invariant  across  children  with  RD  and  typical  learners? 

Method 

Procedure 

The  study  was  part  of  a  multicentric  research  project  that  aimed 
at  investigating  the  interplay  between  cognitive  functioning  and 
school  achievement  in  children  with  learning  disorders. 

Recruitment  of  participants.  All  children  of  the  reference 
group  and  most  children  of  the  RD  group  (92%)  were  recruited  via 
a  screening  on  school  achievement  that  took  place  in  elementary 
schools  in  and  around  three  cities  located  in  the  northern  and 
central  parts  of  Germany  (viz.,  Frankfurt  am  Main,  Hildesheim, 
and  Oldenburg).  The  remaining  children  with  RD  were  recruited 
by  a  counseling  center  for  learning  disabilities  in  Hildesheim. 
Overall,  3,205  children  (age:  M  =  8  year  7  months,  SD  =  6 
months;  49.2%  girls)  from  134  schools  and  280  classes  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  screening.  The  children  completed  standardized  school 
achievement  tests  of  reading,  spelling,  and  mathematics  as  well  as 
a  standardized  measure  of  nonverbal  IQ.  They  were  tested  in 
groups  at  their  school  over  two  90-min  lessons.  Given  our  diag¬ 
nostic  criteria  (outlined  below),  the  screening  revealed  a  preva¬ 
lence  rate  of  RD  of  about  8.7%  (Fischbach  et  al.,  2013),  which  is 


within  the  range  reported  in  other  prevalence  studies  (e.g.,  Dirks, 
Spyer,  van  Lieshout,  &  de  Sonneville,  2008;  Landerl  &  Moll, 
2010;  see  also  Peterson  &  Pennington,  2015,  for  a  review).  Chil¬ 
dren  fulfilling  the  criteria  for  the  RD  group  or  the  reference  group 
were  either  invited  to  take  part  in  the  main  study  or  a  related  study. 
Of  the  527  children  invited  to  the  reference  group,  about  30% 
decided  to  participate  in  one  of  the  two  studies.  Overall,  partici¬ 
pating  children  were  mostly  comparable  to  nonparticipating  chil¬ 
dren  with  respect  to  the  classification  measures  and  age.  Signifi¬ 
cant  but  marginal  group  differences  only  emerged  in  reading  (T 
score  difference:  AM  =  1.50;  A  SD  =  0.03;  r\l  =  .018)  and  in 
mathematics  (T  score:  AM  =  1.61;  A  SD  =  -0.26;  =  .017), 

with  nonparticipating  children  outperforming  participating  chil¬ 
dren.  For  the  RD  group,  return  rate  was  about  34%  and  again 
participating  children  were  mostly  comparable  to  nonparticipating 
children.  Significant  but  marginal  group  differences  emerged  in 
reading  (T  score:  AM  =  3.05;  A  SD  =  0.43;  r)j  =  .029)  and  in 
spelling  (T  score:  AM  =  -1.18;  A  SD  =  -0.91;  r\j  =  .011),  with 
nonparticipating  children  performing  slightly  better  in  reading  but 
poorer  in  spelling. 

Assessment  of  cognitive  functioning  (main  study).  Measures 
of  phonological  processing  were  only  administered  to  students 
participating  in  the  main  study.  The  assessment  took  place  indi¬ 
vidually  in  two  sessions,  each  lasting  up  to  90  min.  Student 
research  assistants  tested  the  children  in  schools  or  in  the  univer¬ 
sities’  laboratories.  Parental  informed  written  consent  was  ob¬ 
tained  for  all  children  prior  to  testing.  Participation  was  voluntary 
and  consent  could  be  withdrawn  at  any  time  without  giving  rea¬ 
sons. 

Participants 

The  sample  of  the  main  study  included  209  third  graders.  Of 
these,  100  children  belonged  to  the  reference  group  and  109  to  the 
RD  group.  Classification  was  based  on  norm-referenced  measures 
(standard  scores).  The  criteria  for  the  reference  group  were  as 
follows:  Children’s  achievement  scores  in  reading,  spelling,  and 
mathematics  were  at  grade  expected  levels,  with  standardized 
scores  of  at  least  T  ^  45  (T  score:  M  =  50;  SD  =  10).  In  contrast, 
children  of  the  RD  group  showed  achievement  scores  in  reading 
and/or  spelling  that  were  below  grade  expected  levels  (i.e.,  at  least 
1.0  SD  below  the  normed  reference  group’s  mean;  T  score  <  40), 
whereas  their  performance  in  mathematics  was  grade  appropriate 
(T  >  40  and  at  least  5  T  points  above  the  child’s  reading  and 
spelling  scores).  In  line  with  ICD-10  (WHO,  2011),  we  addition¬ 
ally  applied  an  IQ-achievement  discrepancy  criterion  to  the  defi¬ 
nition  of  RD:  In  particular,  the  children  showed  a  critical  discrep¬ 
ancy  of  at  least  1.2  SDs  between  their  nonverbal  IQ  and  their 
literacy  achievement.  Also,  all  children  showed  at  least  average 
intelligence  (IQ  ^  85). 

Because  the  cut-off  criteria  used  in  the  classification  of  RD  are 
rather  heterogeneous  (e.g.,  Elliott  &  Grigorenko,  2014),  we  want 
to  outline  the  rationale  for  the  criteria  used  in  the  present  study:  In 
general,  a  norm-referenced  cut-off  score  of  T  <  40  for  the  low 
achievement  criterion  and  of  1.2  SDs  for  the  IQ  discrepancy 
criterion  correspond  to  the  recommended  diagnostic  guidelines 
(Strehlow  &  Haffner,  2002)  and  they  are  most  frequently  used  in 
German  educational  and  clinical  settings  (Hasselhom,  Mahler,  & 
Grube,  2008;  Klicpera,  Schabmann,  &  Gasteiger-Klicpera,  2010). 
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That  is,  by  applying  those  cut-off  scores,  our  sample  best  repre¬ 
sented  the  subpopulation  of  schoolchildren  in  Germany  commonly 
referred  to  as  having  an  RD. 

Table  1  shows  the  descriptive  characteristics  of  the  sample  as  a 
function  of  group.  A  multivariate  analysis  of  variance  was  per¬ 
formed  to  check  whether  the  groups  differed  with  respect  to  the 
classification  measures.  For  these  and  the  following  statistical 
analyses,  the  alpha  level  was  set  at  p  —  .05.  Effect  sizes  are 
reported  using  partial  eta-squared  (rip)  classified  by  Cohen  (1988) 
as  small  (.01-05),  medium  (.06-13),  and  large  (>.14)  effects. 
The  multivariate  main  effect  was  statistically  significant,  Wilks’s 
X.  =  .29,  F(4,  204)  =  125.33,  p  <  .001,  =  .71;  and  was 

therefore  followed  up  with  separate  univariate  analyses  of  vari¬ 
ance:  No  statistically  significant  differences  between  groups  were 
found  for  nonverbal  intelligence,  F(l,  207)  <  1,  MSE  =  108.69, 
p  =  .402,  Tip  <  .01;  and  for  mathematical  skills,  F(l,  207)  <  1, 
MSE  =  36.65,  p  =  .493,  Tip  <  .01.  However,  as  could  be  expected 
due  to  the  sampling  procedure,  groups  differed  significantly  in 
reading  skills,  F(l,  207)  =  193.54,  MSE  =  50.34,/?  <  .001,  t^  = 
.48;  and  in  spelling  skills,  F(l,  207)  =  263.07,  MSE  =  36.61,/?  < 
.001,  Tip  =  .56.  There  were  no  statistically  significant  group 
differences  with  respect  to  chronological  age  as  indicated  by  an 
analysis  of  variance,  F(l,  207)  =  2.59,  MSE  —  28.84,  p  =  .109, 
Tip  =  .01.  Whereas  sex  distribution  was  balanced  in  the  reference 
group  (50  boys;  50  girls),  there  were  more  boys  than  girls  in  the 
RD  group  (77  boys;  32  girls),  x2(l,  N  =  209)  =  9.32,  p  =  .002. 
This  is  in  line  with  prevalence  studies  showing  that  learning 
disorders  in  the  literacy  domain  are  generally  more  frequent  in 


boys  than  in  girls  (e.g.,  Moll,  Kunze,  Neuhoff,  Bruder,  &  Schulte- 
Kome,  2014).  Lastly,  the  RD  group  and  the  reference  group  were 
balanced  with  respect  to  the  children’s  home  towns,  x2(2,  N  = 
209)  <  1,  p  =  .952  (reference  group:  46%  Frankfurt,  29% 
Hildesheim,  25%  Oldenburg;  RD  group:  44%  Frankfurt,  29% 
Hildesheim,  27%  Oldenburg). 

Reading  and  Writing  Curriculum  in  German 
Elementary  Schools 

Due  to  the  transparency  of  the  German  orthography,  reading  and 
spelling  instruction  often  follows  a  synthetic  phonics-based  teach¬ 
ing  approach.  That  is,  children  are  systematically  taught  all  exist¬ 
ing  grapheme-phoneme  relations  and  learn  how  to  derive  word 
pronunciation  on  the  basis  of  these  conversion  rules.  Likewise, 
there  is  a  high  prominence  on  phoneme-grapheme  relations  in 
writing  instruction,  at  least  in  the  first  years  of  schooling:  Children 
are  usually  taught  to  segment  the  sound  sequences  of  words  into 
individual  phonemes  and  are  encouraged  to  write  down  the  corre¬ 
sponding  graphemes  (e.g.,  Niedersachsisches  Kultusministerium, 
2006). 

Tasks  and  Materials 

Classification  measures.  To  obtain  an  estimate  of  general 
cognitive  ability,  children  completed  the  German  version  of  the 
Culture  Fair  Intelligence  Test  1  (CFT  1 ;  Cattell,  Wei(3,  &  Oster- 
land,  1997).  The  CFT  1  is  a  nonverbal  measure  used  as  an 


Table  1 


Descriptive  Statistics  for  All  Measures  as  a  Function  of  Group 


Reference  group  ( n  =  100) 

RD  group  (n 

=  109) 

Measures 

M 

SD 

Skew. 

Kurt. 

M 

SD 

Skew. 

Kurt. 

Age  (in  months) 

102.16 

Classification 

4.86 

measures  (independent  variables)  and  age 

-.43  -.21  103.36 

5.80 

.60 

.02 

Intelligence3 

106.86 

11.19 

.77 

.52 

108.07 

9.68 

.96 

1.17 

Mathematics15 

53.98 

5.49 

.42 

-.43 

53.40 

6.53 

.06 

-.83 

Reading15 

53.53 

5.91 

.95 

.99 

39.86 

8.03 

.75 

-.46 

Spelling15 

51.36 

5.75 

.92 

.27 

37.77 

6.31 

.58 

-.01 

Phonological  processing  measures  (dependent  variables) 

Phonological  awareness 

Vowel  length 

4.63c 

2.76 

-.05 

-.95 

3.45c 

2.25 

.31 

-.58 

Vowel  substitution 

9.46d 

2.28 

-1.04 

.76 

7.06c 

2.94 

-.51 

-.37 

Phoneme  reversal 

9.41c 

4.79 

-.04 

-1.25 

5.21d 

4.16 

.84 

.05 

Phonological  loop 

One-syllable  word  span 

3.95 

.65 

.08 

-.02 

3.74 

.58 

-.27 

-.52 

Three- syllable  word  span 

3.12 

.44 

.37 

.45 

3.00d 

.37 

.17 

.30 

Digit  span 

4.61 

.60 

-.41 

.70 

4.17 

.58 

-.36 

-.14 

Serial  naming  (in  s) 

Color  naming 

49.93 

10.20 

.78 

.81 

51.86e 

10.56 

.82 

.33 

Digit  naming 

28.88c 

6.20 

.94 

1.04 

34.25f 

7.29 v 

.62 

-.06 

Letter  naming 

31.30 

6.87 

1.16 

1.34 

34.35E 

7.18 

1.10 

1.72 

Object  naming 

47.42d 

7.53 

.54 

.23 

48.29f 

7.41 

.63 

.96 

Note.  RD  =  reading  disorder,  Skew.  =  skewness;  Kurt.  =  kurtosis;  Phon.  =  phonological.  Overall,  less  than  1.5%  of  the  phonological  processing  data 
were  missing.  There  were  various  reasons  for  missing  data,  which  can  best  be  summarized  as  technical  problems  or  test  administration  errors  that  occurred 
during  the  testing  (e.g.,  children  did  not  understand  the  test  correctly  or  did  not  complete  the  task,  technical  problems  with  data  recording  especially  during 
the  RAN  test,  student  research  assistants  did  not  administer  the  test  correctly). 

a  IQ  score.  b  T  score.  0  Data  of  one  participant  are  missing.  d  Data  of  two  participants  are  missing.  e  Data  of  three  participants  are  missing  f  Data 
of  five  participants  are  missing.  g  Data  of  four  participants  are  missing. 
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indicator  of  fluid  intelligence;  it  comprises  five  subtests  that  can  be 
classified  according  to  two  parts.  The  first  part  consists  of  two 
measures,  which  assess  perceptual  speed,  visual  attention  and 
visuomotor  ability.  The  second  part  consists  of  three  subtests, 
which  examine  deductive  reasoning  skills  and  figural  thinking.  All 
items  are  dichotomously  scored  and  then  combined  to  an  overall 
performance  score.  Split-half  reliability  is  .90  and  .92  for  the  age 
groups  studied.  The  validity  of  the  CFT  1  has  been  well  established 
and  the  manual  states  reasonable  levels  of  convergent  and  criterion 
validity  as  well  as  factorial  validity. 

We  tested  the  children’s  reading  skills  with  Ein  Leseverstand- 
nistest  fur  Erst-  bis  Sechstklassler  (ELFE  1-6;  Lenhard  &  Sch¬ 
neider,  2006),  which  consists  of  three  subtests.  The  first  subtest 
assesses  decoding  speed  by  means  of  a  picture-word  matching 
procedure:  Each  of  the  72  items  consists  of  one  picture  and  four 
written  words.  The  children’s  task  is  to  identify  the  word  that 
corresponds  to  the  picture.  The  children  have  3  min  to  work  on  as 
many  items  as  possible.  The  second  subtest  measures  reading  at 
sentence  level  and  consists  of  28  unrelated  sentences,  each  missing 
a  word.  Out  of  a  set  of  five  words,  the  children  are  asked  to 
identify  the  word  that  completes  each  sentence  correctly.  Children 
have  3  min  to  work  on  as  many  items  as  possible.  The  third  subtest 
assesses  reading  at  text  level  and  requires  the  children  to  answer 
multiple-choice  questions  in  response  to  short  narratives.  Children 
have  7  min  to  complete  the  task.  The  ELFE  1-6  is  designed  as  a 
speed  test  rather  than  a  power  test  so  that  item  difficulty  (espe¬ 
cially  for  Subtests  1  and  2)  is  generally  low.  Consequently,  chil¬ 
dren  rarely  make  mistakes  and  skill  differentiation  is  mainly  based 
on  reading  speed.  A  reading  test  covering  reading  speed  and 
reading  comprehension  was  used  rather  than  a  reading  accuracy 
test,  as  reading  accuracy  is  usually  high  in  transparent  orthogra¬ 
phies  (e.g.,  Landerl,  2001;  Landerl  et  al.,  1997),  and  it  conse¬ 
quently  does  not  distinguish  sufficiently  between  good  and  poor 
readers.  Items  of  the  three  subtests  are  dichotomously  scored  and 
then  combined  to  an  overall  performance  score.  Internal  consis¬ 
tency  of  the  ELFE  1-6  is  high  with  values  between  .92  and  .97. 
The  manual  reports  adequate  levels  of  convergent  validity  (e.g., 
correlations  of  r  =  .48  to  .79  with  other  standardized  reading  tests) 
and  satisfactory  levels  of  criterion  validity  (e.g.,  correlations  of 
about  r  -  —.76  with  the  children’s  grades  in  German). 

To  assess  spelling  achievement,  the  Weingartener  Grundworts- 
chatz  Rechtschreib-Test  fur  zweite  und  dritte  Klassen  (WRT  2+; 
Birkel,  2007),  a  German  spelling  test  for  second  and  third  graders 
was  administered.  This  test  requires  children  to  spell  43  dictated 
words  embedded  in  short  sentences.  Items  of  the  WRT  2+  are 
dichotomously  scored;  the  dependent  variable  is  the  number  of 
correct  spellings.  Internal  consistency  for  this  measure  is  reported 
as  high  with  Cronbach’s  a  =  .94.  The  manual  reports  satisfactory 
levels  of  convergent  validity  (e.g.,  correlations  of  r  =  .65  to  .85 
with  other  standardized  spelling  tests)  and  adequate  levels  of 
criterion  validity  (e.g.,  correlations  of  r  =  —.65  to  -.69  with  the 
children’s  grades  in  German). 

To  control  for  co-occurring  learning  disabilities  in  mathematics, 
children  completed  the  Deutscher  Mathematiktest  fur  zweite  Klas¬ 
sen  (DEMAT  2+;  Krajewski,  Liehm,  &  Schneider,  2004),  a 
curricular-valid  test  of  basic  arithmetic,  magnitude,  and  geometry. 
Items  of  this  test  are  dichotomously  scored;  the  dependent  variable 
is  the  number  of  problems  solved  correctly.  Internal  consistency  of 
the  DEMAT  2+  is  reported  as  .91  for  third  graders.  The  DEMAT 


2+  shows  moderate  to  strong  levels  of  prognostic  validity  (r  =  .63 
to  .67),  convergent  validity  (r  =  .53  to  .67)  and  criterion  validity 
(r  =  .66). 

Measures  of  phonological  processing.  Because  this  study 
can  be  construed  as  a  construct  validation  study,  we  particularly 
used  those  types  of  tasks  that  are  commonly  considered  to  be 
typical  measures  of  phonological  processing.  Following  the  sug¬ 
gestions  of  Anthony  et  al.  (2007)  as  well  as  Lonigan  et  al.  (2009), 
we  further  deemed  it  necessary  to  only  use  those  measures  that  are 
not  related  with  two  or  more  phonological  processing  skills  at  the 
same  time  to  prevent  confounding  of  constructs.  For  instance,  a 
nonword  repetition  task  was  therefore  not  applied  in  the  present 
study.  Although  nonword  repetition  was  originally  introduced  as  a 
relatively  pure  measure  of  the  PL  (Gathercole  &  Baddeley,  1993), 
researchers  have  since  argued  that  the  mechanisms  underlying 
repetition  of  nonword  tasks  are  by  far  more  complex  (e.g.,  Archi¬ 
bald  &  Gathercole,  2007;  Gathercole,  2006)  and  less  well  under¬ 
stood  (cf.  Metsala,  1999)  than  in  serial  recall  measures  such  as 
word  span  or  digit  span.  Furthermore,  it  is  by  now  widely  accepted 
that  (other  than  serial  recall)  nonword  repetition  (a)  assesses  the 
phonological  sound  quality  of  item  storage  rather  than  the  overall 
storage  capacity  of  the  PL  (e.g.,  Hasselhom,  Grube,  &  Mahler, 
2000)  and  (b)  it  is  thus  in  a  conceptual  sense  highly  related  to  PA 
(see  Bowey,  1997;  Gathercole,  2006,  for  reviews).  Specifically, 
storing  and  repeating  a  nonword  for  which  no  lexical  entry  exists 
requires  children  to  identify  and  segment  the  presented  phoneme 
structure  in  a  deep  manner,  because  only  in  this  way  the  item  can 
be  maintained  correctly  in  the  PL.  In  fact,  empirical  studies  (e.g., 
Metsala,  1999)  have  demonstrated  that  nonword  repetition  is  not 
only  accounted  for  by  phonological  storage  capacity,  but  also  by 
phonological  sensitivity  as  assessed  in  PA. 

Along  with  the  description  of  subtests,  we  provide  sample-based 
reliability  estimates.  Overall,  the  internal  consistency  of  the  mea¬ 
sures  was  around  .70  to  .90,  which  is  within  an  acceptable  and 
common  range  for  basic  research  (cf.  Nunnally  &  Bernstein, 
1994). 

Phonological  awareness  (PA).  The  Basiskompetenzen  fur 
Lese-Rechtschreibleistungen  (BAKO  1-4;  Stock,  Marx,  &  Sch¬ 
neider,  2003)  was  used  to  assess  the  children’s  PA  on  phoneme 
level.  Of  the  seven  subtests  of  the  BAKO  1-4,  we  selected  those 
three  subtests  that  showed  the  best  item  characteristics,  namely 
Vowel  Substitution,  Vowel  Length,  and  Phoneme  Reversal.  That 
is,  not  used  in  the  present  study  were  the  BAKO  1-4  subtests 
Nonword  Segmentation,  Phoneme  Inversion,  Sound  Categoriza¬ 
tion,  and  Phoneme  Deletion.  The  manual  reports  expected  and 
satisfactory  levels  of  criterion  validity  by  correlating  the  BAKO 
1-4  with  a  range  of  widely  used  achievement  tests  (e.g.,  moderate 
to  high  correlations  with  measures  of  reading  and  spelling;  non¬ 
significant  to  low  correlations  with  nonverbal  IQ).  Items  of  the 
BAKO  1-4  are  dichotomously  scored. 

In  the  Vowel  Substitution  test,  the  child’s  task  is  to  substitute  all 
/a/  vowels  in  a  given  word  by  an  HI  vowel  (e.g.,  Sand  — >  Sind). 
This  test  is  based  on  vowel  phonemes  rather  than  consonant 
phonemes,  because  in  a  lot  of  languages  (including  German)  vowel 
changes  are  used  to  indicate  the  tenses  of  irregular  verbs  and  are 
thus  a  crucial  phonological  marker  (cf.  Wimmer,  Landerl,  Linort- 
ner,  &  Hummer,  1991).  The  test  consists  of  12  items  (eight  words, 
four  pseudowords),  which  range  between  two  and  four  syllables  in 
length.  Three  practice  trials  are  presented  prior  to  testing.  Internal 
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consistency  of  this  measure  (based  on  the  Kuder-Richardson  for¬ 
mula  20  (KR20)  due  to  the  dichotomy  of  the  item  scoring)  was 
KR20  =  .78  for  the  RD  group  and  KR20  =  .76  for  the  reference 
group. 

The  Vowel  Length  subtest,  which  has  mainly  been  used  in 
transparent  orthographies,  is  a  modification  of  Bradley  and  By- 
rant’s  (1985)  sound  categorization/oddity  detection  task  and  as¬ 
sesses  vowel  duration  instead  of  vowel  identity.  Accordingly,  this 
test  is  phonologically  more  demanding  than  its  original  and  it  thus 
works  well  with  third  graders  (Stock  et  al.,  2003).  In  contrast, 
discrimination  of  vowel  identity  (as  assessed  in  the  conventional 
sound  categorization  task)  is  mastered  early  by  children  acquiring 
transparent  orthographies  such  as  German  (Landerl,  2003).  More¬ 
over,  a  measure  of  vowel  length  is  of  interest  because  being  able 
to  correctly  perceive  and  discriminate  vowel  lengths  in  spoken 
German  is  an  important  phonological  skill,  which  is,  for  example, 
required  in  learning  the  difficult  German  spelling  rules  to  mark 
short  and  long  vowels  (cf.  Landerl,  2003).  The  child  is  presented 
four  pseudowords,  all  of  which  contain  the  same  vowel  phoneme 
in  the  middle.  Yet,  one  of  the  pseudowords  differs  from  the  others 
in  vowel  length  (e.g.,/re:m/-/fe:r/-/nel/-/be:f/).  The  child’s  task  is 
to  identify  the  item  that  does  not  match  the  others.  The  subtest 
consists  of  two  practice  trials  and  10  test  trials.  Internal  consis¬ 
tency  of  this  measure  was  KR20  =  .69  for  the  RD  group  and 
KR20  =  .79  for  the  reference  group. 

In  the  Phoneme  Reversal  subtest,  the  child’s  task  is  to  pro¬ 
nounce  a  given  (pseudo)word  in  reversed  order  (e.g.,  ruf  — »  fur). 
Of  the  18  test  items,  10  consist  of  pseudowords,  four  of  which  turn 
to  real  words  after  reversal.  Again,  two  practice  trials  are  presented 
prior  to  testing.  Internal  consistency  of  this  measure  was  KR20  = 
.88  for  the  RD  group  and  KR20  =  .89  for  the  reference  group. 

Items  of  the  BAKO  1-4  were  presented  audibly  via  computer 
and  the  examiner  recorded  the  child’s  verbal  responses  on  a 
protocol  sheet.  Subtest  presentation  was  stopped  once  the  child 
answered  three  subsequent  items  incorrectly.  The  dependent  vari¬ 
able  was  the  number  of  correct  trials  up  to  the  point  at  which  the 
subtest  was  stopped. 

Phonological  loop  (PL).  Three  subtests  of  the  computerized 
and  adaptive  Arbeitsgedachtnistestbatterie  fur  Kinder  von  5  bis  12 
lahren  (AGTB  5-12;  Hasselhom  et  al.,  2012)  were  administered  to 
assess  phonetic  recoding  in  short-term  memory.  The  AGTB  5-12 
is  a  German  computerized  test  battery,  which  assesses  working 
memory  skills  according  to  Baddeley’s  (1986)  multicomponent 
model.  Construct  validity  of  the  AGTB  5-12  was  established  in  a 
large  study  with  1,669  children  (Michalczyk,  Malstadt,  Worgt, 
Konen,  &  Hasselhom,  2013).  Furthermore,  the  AGTB  5-12  dem¬ 
onstrates  significant  criterion  validity  with  respect  to  reading  and 
spelling  tests  (Hasselhom  et  al.,  2012). 

In  the  digit  span  task,  increasing  sequences  of  different  digits  are 
presented  audibly  at  the  rate  of  one  digit  every  1.5  s.  No  digit 
appears  twice  in  a  particular  sequence.  The  child’s  task  is  to  repeat 
the  sequence  orally  in  the  same  serial  order  as  presented.  The 
sample  Cronbach’s  alpha  coefficient  was  .90  for  the  RD  group  and 
.92  for  the  reference  group. 

Similarly,  the  word  span  task  requires  the  serial  repetition  of 
high-frequency  words,  which  are  presented  audibly  at  the  rate  of 
one  word  every  1.5  s.  Word  sequences  are  constructed  out  of  nine 
phonologically  and  semantically  dissimilar  German  nouns.  Each 
word  appears  only  once  within  a  particular  sequence.  There  are 


two  versions  of  the  task — one  using  monosyllabic  and  one  using 
trisyllabic  words — resulting  in  separate  span  scores  for  short  and 
long  words,  respectively.  For  the  monosyllabic  word  span,  the 
sample  Cronbach’s  alpha  coefficient  was  .89  for  the  RD  group  and 
.92  for  the  reference  group.  For  the  trisyllabic  word  span,  Cron¬ 
bach’s  alpha  was  .79  and  .89,  respectively. 

All  three  tasks  are  span  measures  with  an  adaptive  testing 
procedure.  They  consist  of  10  trials,  divided  into  five  testing 
blocks  with  two  trials  each.  The  first  testing  block  starts  with  a 
three-item  sequence,  and  sequence  length  is  adjusted  after  each 
response:  If  the  child  recalls  .the  presented  trial  correctly,  the 
sequence  length  of  the  subsequent  trial  increases  by  one  item.  If, 
however,  the  child’s  recall  is  incorrect,  the  sequence  length  of  the 
next  trial  decreases  by  one  item.  In  the  remaining  four  testing 
blocks,  sequence  length  is  adjusted  more  conservatively  as  fol¬ 
lows:  If  the  child  recalls  both  trials  of  the  testing  block  correctly, 
the  span  length  of  the  next  block  increases  by  one  item.  If, 
however,  the  child  recalls  both  trials  incorrectly,  the  span  length 
decreases  by  one  item.  If  recall  is  incorrect  for  only  one  of  the  two 
trials,  the  span  length  remains  the  same.  The  calculation  of  the 
span  score  is  based  on  the  mean  performance  in  the  last  four 
testing  blocks:  For  each  correct  response,  the  child  receives  a  score 
that  corresponds  to  the  span  length.  For  instance,  if  the  child 
correctly  recalls  a  five-item  sequence,  he  or  she  receives  five 
points.  A  false  response  is  assigned  the  span  length  decreased  by 
one  item  (e.g.,  incorrect  repetition  of  a  five-item  sequence  results 
in  four  points  only). 

Rapid  automatized  naming  (RAN).  This  task  measured  lexi¬ 
cal  access  from  long-term  memory.  The  RAN  task  consisted  of 
two  alphanumeric  subtests,  which  assessed  naming  speed  for  digits 
and  letters,  with  items  adapted  from  the  Differentiaal  Diagnostiek 
van  Dyslexie  (3DM  Dyslexie;  Blomert  &  Vaessen,  2008).  In 
addition,  two  nonalphanumeric  subtests  assessed  naming  speed  for 
colors  (red,  yellow,  blue,  green,  and  black;  items  adapted  from 
Denckla  &  Rudel,  1976),  and  objects  (car,  fish,  hammer,  dog, 
candle;  items  adapted  from  Blomert  &  Vaessen,  2008).  In  each 
subtest,  items  are  arranged  randomly  in  five  rows  of  10  on  a  white 
paper  (size:  41.0  X  29.5  cm).  The  child’s  task  is  to  name  all  items 
as  quickly  as  possible  while  making  as  few  errors  as  possible. 
Naming  time  (in  seconds)  served  as  the  dependent  variable,  that  is, 
lower  scores  indicated  higher  performance.  Each  subtest  was  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  short  practice  trial  (i.e.,  two  rows  a  five  items)  to 
familiarize  the  child  with  the  material.  The  sample  Cronbach’s 
alpha  coefficient  was  .73  for  the  RD  group  and  .74  for  the  refer¬ 
ence  group. 

Statistical  Analyses 

Research  Question  I:  Factor  structure  of  phonological 
processing.  To  investigate  the  factor  structure  of  phonological 
processing  in  children  with  RD  versus  typical  learners,  two  alter¬ 
native  models  were  tested:  (a)  a  two-factor  oblique  model  in  which 
the  RAN  items  were  captured  by  one  of  the  factors,  whereas  the 
PA  and  PL  items  were  captured  by  the  other  factor,  and  (b)  a 
three-factor  oblique  model  with  separate  latent  factors  for  PA,  PL, 
and  RAN. 

The  two-factor  model  is  nested  under  the  three-factor  model, 
because  it  can  be  obtained  by  restricting  the  intercorrelations 
between  the  latent  factors  of  PA  and  PL  to  1.  Models  were 
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tested  in  Mplus  Version  7.11  (Muthen  &  Muthen,  1998-2012) 
using  maximum  likelihood  estimation  with  robust  standard 
errors  (MLR).  The  MLR  estimator  treats  missing  values  in  a  full 
information  approach  and  can  be  applied  to  non-normal  distrib¬ 
uted  data  (Wang  &  Wang,  2012).  Following  Hu  and  Bender’s 
(1999)  criteria  of  model  fit,  a  good  fit  to  the  data  was  indicated 
by  (a)  a  comparative  fit  index  (CFI)  with  values  of  at  least  .95, 
(b)  a  root  mean  square  error  of  approximation  (RMSEA)  with 
values  of  .06  or  less,  and  (c)  a  nonsignificant  chi-square  test.  In 
addition,  we  report  two  information  criteria  indices,  namely  the 
Akaike  information  criterion  (AIC)  and  the  Bayesian  informa¬ 
tion  criterion  (BIC),  where  smaller  values  represent  a  better 
fitting  model. 

Research  Question  2:  Measurement  invariance  of  phonolog¬ 
ical  processing.  In  construct  validation  studies,  the  following 
invariance  tests  are  generally  considered  necessary:  invariance 
of  factor  loadings,  variances,  and  covariances  (e.g.,  Byrne, 
2012;  Vandenberg  &  Lance,  2000).  Thus,  the  next  set  of  anal¬ 
yses  determined  whether  the  measurement  parameters  (i.e.,  the 
factor  loadings  and  residual  variances)  as  well  as  the  structural 
parameters  (i.e.,  the  factor  variances  and  covariances)  of  the 
established  factor  model  operated  equivalently  across  both 
groups  of  children.  Hence,  a  sequence  of  increasingly  restric¬ 
tive  multigroup  models  was  tested,  with  equality  constraints 
imposed  to  the  covariance  structure  in  a  hierarchical  manner.  In 
each  testing  step,  we  used  nested  model  comparison  to  assess 
whether  the  more  restrictive  model  was  preferable  to  the  less 
restrictive  but  slightly  better  fitting  comparison  model.  Specif¬ 
ically,  nested  model  comparison  was  twofold:  (a)  Because  we 
used  the  MLR  estimator,  changes  in  model  fit  were  examined 
with  the  Satorra-Bentler  scaled  chi-square  difference  test 
(ASB-y2;  Satorra  &  Bentler,  2001)  rather  than  the  likelihood 
ratio  test.  A  nonsignificant  value  of  the  ASB-y2  statistic  implies 
that  the  restrictive  model  fits  the  data  just  as  well  as  the  less 
restrictive  comparison  model  (e.g.,  Wang  &  Wang,  2012). 
Thus,  the  hypothesis  of  parameter  invariance  can  be  accepted, 
(b)  The  CFI  difference  value  (ACFI)  served  as  a  second  indi¬ 
cator  for  multigroup  invariance:  A  difference  value  less  than  or 
equal  to  0.01  between  the  restricted  and  the  comparison  model 
suggests  parameter  invariance  (Cheung  &  Rensvold,  2002). 


Results 

Data  Screening 

Table  1  shows  descriptive  statistics  of  the  phonological  process¬ 
ing  measures  as  a  function  of  group.  Prior  to  the  main  analyses,  we 
evaluated  whether  the  data  met  basic  assumptions  of  confirmatory 
factor  analyses.  In  particular,  none  of  the  zero-order  correlations 
between  the  manifest  variables  was  above  .80  (see  Table  2), 
indicating  no  ptoblem  with  multicollinearity.  In  addition,  the  data 
were  checked  for  univariate  outliers  that  we  classified  in  terms  of 
cases  more  than  3.5  SDs  from  the  sample’s  means:  Of  the  2,067 
values  in  the  dataset,  seven  values  were  univariate  outliers  (four 
children  of  the  RD  group;  three  children  of  the  reference  group). 
These  values  were  deleted  from  further  analyses.  No  cases  were 
identified  as  multivariate  outliers  with  p  <  .001  through  Ma- 
halanobis  distance.  There  was  no  evidence  that  the  assumption  of 
univariate  normality  distribution  was  violated,  because  all  mea¬ 
sures  showed  skewness  less  than  3  and  kurtosis  less  than  4.  Yet, 
Mardia’s  (1974)  test  of  multivariate  normality  revealed  a  violation 
of  the  multivariate  skewness  assumption,  whereas  assumption  of 
multivariate  kurtosis  was  met  for  both  groups.  Model  estimation 
was  therefore  based  on  the  MLR  estimator,  which  offers  chi- 
square  test  statistics  and  standard  errors  that  are  robust  to  nonnor¬ 
mal  data  (Wang  &  Wang,  2012). 

Research  Question  1:  Measurement  Model  of 
Phonological  Processing 

For  both  groups,  the  two-factor  oblique  model  provided  only 
poor  fit  to  the  data,  as  can  be  seen  in  Table  3.  We  then  tested  the 
three-factor  oblique  model:  Whereas  this  model  provided  an  ex¬ 
cellent  fit  to  the  data  of  the  RD  group,  results  of  the  reference 
group  revealed  a  poor  fitting  model.  Note,  for  example,  that  the 
chi-square  value  was  highly  significant  in  the  reference  group.  In 
relatively  small  samples  such  as  ours  a  significant  chi-square  value 
is  always  of  concern  (Kline,  2016).  We  therefore  consulted  mod¬ 
ification  indices,  which  yielded  evidence  that  the  residuals  be¬ 
tween  the  object  naming  task  and  the  color  naming  task  covaried 
highly  in  the  reference  group  (modification  index  >  22).  This 
covariation  may  be  due  to  method  effects,  as  both  measures  are 


Table  2 


Correlations  Among  Phonological  Processing  Measures 


Measures 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1.  Vowel  substitution 

.14 

.30 

.21 

.22 

.14 

.11 

.16 

.16 

.18 

2.  Vowel  length 

.19 

.39 

.25 

.26 

.27 

-.16 

-.10 

-.08 

.00 

3.  Phoneme  reversal 

.40 

.22 

.06 

.15 

.09 

-.06 

.06 

.03 

.04 

4.  One-syllabic  word  span 

.21 

.08 

.10 

.63 

.65 

.05 

-.13 

-.10 

-.08 

5.  Three-syllabic  word  span 

.20 

.22 

.28 

.47 

.67 

.07 

-.02 

.03 

.01 

6.  Digit  span 

.20 

.17 

.17 

.57 

.47 

-.04 

-.13 

-.05 

-.03 

7.  Object  naming 

-.13 

-.10 

-.03 

-.21 

-.09 

-.07 

.50 

.60 

.29 

.35 

8.  Color  naming 

-.09 

-.01 

-.06 

-.06 

-.04 

-.08 

.36 

.42 

9.  Digit  naming 

.04 

.01 

-.08 

-.12 

.07 

-.08 

.39 

.47 

.44 

.57 

10.  Letter  naming 

-.07 

-.16 

-.13 

-.02 

.10 

-.04 

.25 

.29 

Note.  Intercorrelations  for  the  reference  group  are  presented  above  and  those  for  the  RD  group  are  presented  below  the  diagonal.  All  correlation 
coefficients  of  r  s  .20  are  significant  at  p  <  .05. 
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Table  3 


Measurement  Model  of  Phonological  Processing  as  a  Function  of  Group 


CFA  models 

Reference  group 

RD  group 

x2 

df 

P 

CFI 

RMSEA 
[90%  Cl] 

AIC 

BIC 

x2 

df 

P 

CFI 

RMSEA 
[90%  Cl] 

AIC 

BIC 

Two-factor 

65.75 

34 

<.001 

.87 

.10  [.06,  .13] 

4,566.79 

4,647.55 

56.25 

34 

.010 

.88 

.08  [.04,  .11] 

4,909.07 

4,992.50 

Three-factor 

54.16 

32 

.009 

.91 

.08  [.04,  .12] 

4,555.84 

4,641.81 

37.84 

32 

.220 

.97 

.04  [.00,  .09] 

4,896.05 

4,984.87 

Three-factora 

30.80 

31 

.476 

1.00 

.00  [.00,  .07] 

4,539.51 

4,628.09 

Note.  RD  =  reading  disorder;  CFI  =  comparative  fit  index;  RMSEA  =  root  mean  square  error  of  approximation;  Cl  =  confidence  interval;  AIC  =  Akaike 
information  criterion;  BIC  =  Bayesian  information  criterion.  \ 

a  Three-factor  model  with  correlated  residual  between  the  object  naming  task  and  the  color  naming  task,  as  indicated  by  modification  indices. 


based  on  nonalphanumerical  stimuli.  Further,  the  object  naming 
task,  which  was  administered  first,  might  have  primed  the  color 
naming:  Although  the  object  naming  task  consisted  of  black  and 
white  drawings,  some  children  might  have  associated  prototypical 
colors  with  the  objects.  As  Byrne  (2012)  demonstrated,  inclusion 
of  correlated  residuals  (even  if  included  in  one  of  the  groups  only) 
is  of  no  concern  in  testing  for  multigroup  invariance.  We  thus 
included  this  additional  path  in  the  model  to  account  for  potential 
method  effects  or  other  sources  of  systematic  variance  across 
tasks.1  By  this  means,  the  model  was  significantly  improved  as 
indicated  by  a  chi-square  difference  test,  ASB-x2(l,  N  =  100)  = 
21.26,  p  <  .001  and  the  overall  fit  of  this  respecified  model  was 
excellent  (see  Table  3). 

For  both  groups,  the  three-factor  solution  is  shown  in  Figuree  1 : 
The  PA  factor  captures  variance  that  relates  to  the  children’s 
awareness  of  phonological  sound  patterns  and  their  ability  to 
discriminate  or  manipulate  the  phonemes  in  spoken  language.  The 
PL  factor  captures  the  children’s  ability  to  retain  acoustical  infor¬ 
mation  in  verbal  working  memory.  Finally,  the  RAN  factor  cap¬ 
tures  the  children’s  ability  to  rapidly  retrieve  phonological  infor¬ 
mation  from  long-term  memory.  Having  established  the  three- 
factor  phonological  processing  model  as  the  best  fitting  model  for 
each  group,  this  model  served  as  a  baseline  for  the  subsequent 
multigroup  confirmatory  factor  analyses.  Unstandardized  factor 
loadings  and  item  uniquenesses  are  presented  in  Table  4. 

Research  Question  2:  Factorial  and  Measurement 
Invariance  of  Phonological  Processing 

Table  5  summarizes  the  results  concerning  group  invariance. 
First,  we  tested  for  configural  invariance  and  thus  determined 
whether  the  number  of  factors  as  well  as  the  pattern  of  free  and 
fixed  factor  loadings  was  equal  across  groups.  More  precisely,  the 
three-factor  model  that  was  established  as  a  baseline  model  for 
both  groups  separately  was  now  tested  for  the  two  groups  simul¬ 
taneously.  Because,  at  this  stage,  no  equality  constraints  are  im¬ 
posed,  the  configural  model  constitutes  the  least  restrictive  multi¬ 
group  model.  As  shown  in  Table  5,  the  configural  model  yielded 
an  excellent  fit  to  the  data.  Thus,  we  can  conclude  that  the  factor 
pattern  of  phonological  processing  is  invariant  across  both  groups. 

Second,  we  examined  whether  the  linear  relationships  between 
the  10  indicators  and  the  three  underlying  factors  were  invariant 
across  groups  (i.e.,  metric  invariance).  We  therefore  included 
equality  constraints  on  the  factor  loadings  in  the  multi  group  model. 
Although  these  constraints  led  to  a  slight  decrease  in  overall  model 


fit,  the  model  still  provided  an  excellent  fit  to  the  data.  Moreover, 
neither  the  chi-square  difference  test  (ASB*x2  =  11.19,  A df  =  7, 
p  =  .130),  nor  the  CFI  difference  value  (.01)  suggested  rejecting 
this  model  in  favor  of  the  less  parsimonious  configural  model. 
Thus,  invariance  of  factor  loadings  was  confirmed,  which  indicates 
that  the  phonological  processing  factors  are  measured  in  the  rame 
way  in  both  groups.  In  other  words,  the  extent  to  which  the 
phonological  processing  factors  accounted  for  performance  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  observed  variables  did  not  differ  for  children  with  RD 
versus  typical  learners:  For  both  groups,  a  one  unit  change  in  the 
underlying  factor  scores  led  to  the  same  degree  of  change  in  the 
observed  variables. 

Third,  to  determine  whether  error  variances  of  the  phonological 
processing  model  were  equal  across  groups,  equality  restrictions 
were  additionally  imposed  on  the  residual  variances  of  the  ob¬ 
served  indicators.  Again,  there  was  a  slight  decrease  in  overall 
model  fit.  However,  neither  the  chi-square  difference  test  (ASB- 
X2  =  14.99,  A  df  =  10,  p  —  .133),  nor  the  CFI  difference  value 
(.01)  suggested  rejecting  this  model  in  favor  of  the  less  parsimo¬ 
nious  metric  model.  Thus,  invariance  of  error  variances  was  con¬ 
firmed,  which  suggests  that  for  each  indicator  the  amount  of 
variance  that  is  explained  by  the  underlying  factors  did  not  differ 
between  children  with  RD  and  typical  learners.  In  other  words, 
phonological  processing  was  measured  with  the  same  amount  of 
error  in  both  groups. 

Fourth,  we  examined  whether  the  distribution  of  the  underlying 
factor  scores  differed  between  groups.  Therefore,  equality  con¬ 
straints  were  additionally  imposed  on  the  factor  variances.  Again, 
neither  the  chi-square  difference  test  (ASB-x2  =  3.99,  A  df  =  3, 
p  =  .263),  nor  the  CFI  difference  value  (<  .01)  suggested  rejecting 
this  model.  Thus,  we  can  assume  children  with  RD  and  typical 
learners  showed  similar  performance  variation  in  their  underlying 
phonological  processing  skills. 

Last,  to  determine  whether  the  relationships  among  the  phono¬ 
logical  processing  factors  were  invariant  across  groups,  we  addi¬ 
tionally  imposed  equality  constraints  on  the  factor  covariances. 
Again,  nested  model  comparison  revealed  a  nonsignificant  chi- 


1  Note  that  the  general  results  of  the  second  research  question  (i.e., 

testing  for  measurement  invariance)  were  the  same  whether  the  correlated 
residual  between  object  and  color  naming  was  included  in  the  baseline 
model  or  not.  In  addition,  we  reran  the  analyses  by  using  an  item  parcel  that 
combined  the  object  and  color  naming  tasks  into  a  single  indicator  in  both 
groups  rather  than  using  correlated  residuals.  Again,  the  results  of  the 
subsequent  invariance  tests  were  the  same. 
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Figure  1.  Three-factor  oblique  confirmatory  model  of  phonological  processing  for  children  with  specific 
reading  disorder  (left  parameters)  versus  for  children  of  the  reference  group  (right  parameters).  Parameters 
represent  standardized  estimates.  All  loadings  from  the  latent  constructs  (PA,  PL,  RAN)  to  the  corresponding 
indicators  were  significant.  The  residual  covariance  between  object  naming  and  color  naming  (dashed  line)  was 
included  in  the  reference  group’s  model  only.  PA  =  phonological  awareness;  PL  =  phonological  loop;  RAN  = 
rapid  automatized  naming;  syll.  =  syllable.  a  Factor  correlation  is  nonsignificant  at  p  <  .05. 


square  difference  test  (ASB-y2  =  2.13,  A df  =  3,  p  =  .546),  and  a 
CFI  difference  value  less  than  .01.  This  result  suggests  that  the 
degree  to  which  the  phonological  processing  factors  covaried  with 
each  other  did  not  differ  between  groups. 

Discussion 

Although  children  with  specific  RD  have  often  been  compared 
to  typically  achieving  learners  on  various  phonological  processing 
tasks,  to  our  knowledge  no  study  so  far  has  examined  whether  the 
structure  of  phonological  processing  applies  to  both  groups  of 


children  alike.  Yet,  this  question  is  important,  because  the  medical 
definition  of  RD  implies  that  this  disorder  is  qualitatively  distinct 
from  normal  reading  (e.g.,  Meyer,  2000).  Measurement  and  struc¬ 
tural  invariance  is  then  a  necessary  precondition  to  validly  com¬ 
pare  the  two  groups  and  ensure  measurement  of  the  same  construct 
in  both  groups.  Therefore,  this  study  examined  the  invariance  of 
phonological  processing  between  children  with  RD  and  their  typ¬ 
ically  achieving  peers.  To  this  end,  109  third  graders  with  RD  and 
100  third  graders  without  any  learning  problems  completed  a 
comprehensive  test  battery  assessing  PA,  RAN,  and  PL;  we  then 
conducted  invariance  tests  to  determine  and  compare  the  structure 


Table  4 


Factor  Loadings  and  Item  Uniquenesses  of  the  Phonological  Processing  Model 


RD 

group 

Reference  group 

Loadings 

Uniquenesses 

Loadings 

Uniquenesses 

Measures 

Est.  (SE) 

Std.  ( SE) 

Est.  (SE) 

Std.  ( SE) 

Est.  (SE) 

Std.  (SE) 

Est.  (SE) 

Std.  (SE) 

Rapid  automatized  naming 
Object  naming 

Colour  naming 

Digit  naming 

Letter  naming 

1.000  (.000) 
1.541  (.287) 
1.078  (.325) 
.746  (.268) 

.641  (.093) 
.697  (.094) 
.703  (.106) 
.496  (.123) 

32.480  (6.983) 
56.874(16.601) 
26.94  (7.862) 
38.550(10.774) 

.590(419) 
.514(431) 
.506  (.149) 
.754  (.122) 

1.000  (.000) 
1.646  (.381) 
1.375  (.450) 
1.680  (.546) 

.435  (.111) 
.527  (.097) 
.719  (.080) 
.799  (.088) 

45.390  (8.196) 
74.365  (17.161) 
18.721  (4.454) 
16.854  (6.481) 

.811  (.096) 
.722  (.102) 
.484  (415) 
.361  (441) 

Phonological  awareness 
Vowel  substitution 

Vowel  length 

Phoneme  reversal 

1.000  (.000) 
.424  (.192) 
1.379  (.479) 

.629  (.115) 
.349  (.116) 
.614(423) 

5.187  (1.240) 
4.398  (.636) 
10.633  (2.589) 

.605  (444) 
.878  (.081) 
.623  (.151) 

1.000  (.000) 
1.685  (1.168) 
3.082(1.339) 

.418(492) 
.584  (470) 
.614(441) 

4.251  (1.238) 
4.960(1.378) 
14.145  (3.967) 

.825  (461) 
.659  (498) 
.623  (473) 

Phonological  loop 

One-syllabic  word  span 
Three-syllabic  word  span 
Digit  span 

1.000  (.000) 
.544(433) 
1.010(473) 

.737  (.073) 
.637  (.082) 
.755  (.070) 

.154  (.034) 
.080  (.013) 

.141  (.033) 

.456  (.108) 
.595  (.105) 
.430  (.106) 

1.000  (.000) 
.706  (.109) 
.985  (431) 

.786  (.052) 
.808  (.050) 
.828  (.048) 

.158  (.029) 

.068  (.015) 
.114  (.027) 

.383  (.081) 
.347  (.080) 
.314  (.079) 

Note.  RD  =  reading  disorder;  Est.  =  unstandardized  parameter  estimates;  SE  =  standard  error  of  the  estimate;  Std.  =  standardized  parameter  estimates. 
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Table  5 

Factorial  and  Measurement  Invariance  of  Phonological  Processing:  Fit  Indices  for  Nested  Model  Comparison 


Model 

x2 

df 

Pi 

Compared  with 

ASB-x2 

A  df 

P2 

CFI 

ACFI 

RMSEA 
[90%  Cl] 

AIC 

BIC 

Model  1 

68.62 

63 

.293 

.98 

.03  [.00,  .07] 

9,435.57 

9,659.50 

Model  2 

80.39 

70 

.186 

Model  1 

11.19 

7 

.130 

.97 

.01 

.04  [.00,  .07] 

9,433.88 

9,634.42 

Model  3 

96.13 

80 

.106 

Model  2 

14.99 

10 

.133 

.96 

.01 

.04  [.00,  .07] 

9,431.65 

9,598.76 

Model  4 

100.13 

83 

.097 

Model  3 

3.99 

3 

.263 

.96 

.00 

.04  [.00,  .07] 

9,429.77 

9,586.87 

Model  5 

102.17 

86 

.113 

Model  4 

2.13 

3 

.546 

.96 

.00 

.04  [.00,  .07] 

9,426.00 

9,573.06 

Note,  pi  =  probability  value  of  model  fit;  SB  =  Satorra-Bentler;  p2  =  probability  value  obtained  in  the  SB  chi-square  difference  test;  CFI  =  comparative 
fit  index;  RMSEA  =  root  mean  square  error  of  approximation;  AIC  =  Akaike  information  criterion;  BIC  =  Bayesian  information  criterion;  Model  1  = 
configural  invariance  (all  parameters  estimated  freely);  Model  2  =  metric  invariance  (factor  loadings  constrained  equal);  Model  3  =  strict  invariance  (factor 
loadings  and  residual  variances  constrained  equal);  Model  4  =  invariance  of  factor  variances  (factor  loadings,  residual  variances,  and  factor  variances 
constrained  equal);  Model  5  =  invariance  of  factor  covariances  (factor  loadings,  residual  variances,  factor  variances  and  factor  covariances  constrained 
equal).  All  models  are  estimated  with  the  robust  maximum  likelihood  estimator.  In  an  additional  analysis,  Model  3  to  5  were  compared  with  the  baseline 
model  (Model  1)  rather  than  being  tested  against  the  respective  previous  model.  Even  under  this  stricter  form  of  nested  model  comparison,  all  the  resulting 
difference  tests  were  nonsignificant — further  confirming  that  measurement  invariance  holds  across  the  two  groups. 


of  these  skills  across  both  groups.  The  study  yielded  three  central 
findings. 

First,  in  both  ability  groups  the  model  that  fitted  the  data  best 
was  a  three-factor  oblique  model  with  separate  factors  for  PA,  PL, 
and  RAN.  That  is,  children’s  phonological  processing  involves 
distinct  abilities  for  the  phonetic  analysis,  the  short-term  storage 
and  the  long-term  retrieval  of  oral  language.  Our  finding  that  a 
tripartite  structure  underlies  phonological  processing  in  normally 
achieving  schoolchildren  replicates  previous  studies  in  the  field 
(e.g.,  Sprugevica  &  Hpien,  2004),  but  it  also  adds  to  existing 
research  by  demonstrating  that  Wagner  and  Torgesen’s  (1987) 
phonological  processing  model  also  applies  to  children  whose 
language  is  German,  an  orthography  with  transparent  grapheme- 
to-phoneme  correspondences.  This  is  further  evidence  for  the 
notion  that  the  general  nature  of  phonological  processing  is  rela¬ 
tively  universal,  although  differences  across  orthographies  may 
exist  in  the  relative,  contribution  of  those  skills  to  emergent  literacy 
(e.g.,  Smythe  et  al.,  2008;  Vaessen  et  al.,  2010).  Further  and  more 
importantly,  we  demonstrated  that  the  tripartite  structure  of  pho¬ 
nological  processing  also  applies  to  children  with  RD:  The  struc¬ 
tural  organization  of  their  phonological  processing  skills  is  as 
differentiated  and  developed  as  in  typical  learners,  albeit  at  a  less 
efficient  level.  Overall,  this  finding  is  empirical  evidence  for  the 
common  but  so  far  untested  assumption  that  phonological  deficits 
in  children  with  RD  reflect  functional  rather  than  structural  defi¬ 
cits.  This  finding  challenges  the  medical  definition  of  RD,  which 
implies  that  children  with  IQ-discrepant  reading  problems  reflect  a 
qualitatively  distinct  group  (e.g.,  Meyer,  2000).  Rather,  our  results 
support  a  dimensional  conceptualization  of  RD — at  least  with 
respect  to  underlying  phonological  processing:  Deficits  in  PA, 
RAN,  and  PL  seem  to  constitute  the  lower  end  on  the  population 
continuum  rather  than  being  a  manifestation  of  an  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  or  less  differentiated  phonological  processing  structure. 

Second,  we  found  evidence  of  measurement  invariance.  That  is, 
group  membership  did  not  moderate  the  relations  between  ob¬ 
served  test  scores  and  underlying  constructs.  In  particular,  we 
tested  the  covariance  structure  of  the  phonological  processing 
model  and  found  that  both  the  measurement  parameters  (i.e.,  the 
factor  loadings  and  residual  variances)  as  well  as  the  structural 
parameters  (i.e.,  the  factor  variances  and  covariances)  were  invari¬ 
ant  across  children  with  RD  and  typical  learners.  The  invariance  of 


factor  loadings  implies  that  the  phonological  constructs  are  mea¬ 
sured  in  the  same  way  in  both  groups.  Further,  the  invariance  of 
residual  variances  indicates  that  phonological  processing  skills  are 
measured  with  the  same  amount  of  error  in  both  groups.  In  other 
words,  there  is  no  evidence  that  aspects  influencing  reliability  such 
as  motivation  loss  or  floor  effects  are  a  greater  issue  in  children 
with  RD  than  in  typically  achieving  children.  Invariance  of  factor 
variances  further  suggests  that  the  distribution  of  underlying  pho¬ 
nological  processing  components  did  not  differ  between  the  two 
groups.  That  is,  the  variance  of  the  phonological  factors  is  neither 
reduced  nor  increased  in  children  with  RD  as  opposed  to  typical 
learners.  Last,  invariance  of  covariances  means  that  the  degree  to 
which  the  phonological  processing  factors  are  related  to  each  other 
did  not  differ  across  groups.  These  results  have  implications  with 
respect  to  previous  empirical  studies:  Traditionally,  the  vast  ma¬ 
jority  of  studies  on  RD  comprises  small  to  medium  sample  sizes 
due  to  the  enormous  efforts  that  need  to  be  invested  in  recruiting 
participants.  As  a  consequence,  it  is  usually  not  possible  to  analyze 
the  data  with  latent  models.  Group  comparisons  are  therefore 
usually  performed  on  the  manifest  level,  which,  of  course,  requires 
strict  assumptions  about  the  underlying  data.  Unlike  in  latent 
models,  these  assumptions  usually  cannot  be  checked  in  manifest 
analyses.  That  is,  the  researchers  must  simply  assume  that  invari¬ 
ance  holds  and  that  group  comparisons  are  thus  meaningful. 
Hence,  construct  validation  studies  like  the  one  presented  here  are 
of  crucial  importance  as  they  provide  empirical  evidence  for  the 
assumption  of  group  invariance  and  thereby  underpin  the  interpre¬ 
tations  that  are  drawn  from  manifest  studies. 

Finally,  the  correlations  among  the  three  latent  factors  are  note¬ 
worthy.  Latent  correlations  are  often  referred  to  as  true  relation¬ 
ships,  because  measurement  error  and  task-specific  effects  are 
controlled.  In  both  reading  groups,  the  correlations  between  PA 
and  PL  were  in  the  medium  range,  whereas  the  respective  corre¬ 
lations  with  RAN  were  nonsignificant.  This  correlation  pattern 
corresponds  to  previous  studies  (e.g.,  Norton  &  Wolf,  2012)  and  is 
in  line  with  Wagner  and  Torgesen’s  (1987)  theoretical  assumption 
that  PA,  PL,  and  RAN  each  represent  different  facets  of  phono¬ 
logical  information  processing.  They  may  therefore  make  quite 
specific  and  unique  contributions  to  developing  literacy  skills. 
Consequently,  all  three  phonological  processing  skills  should  be 
targeted  in  individual  diagnostics,  because  profiles  of  phonological 
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strength  and  weaknesses  may  vary  among  subgroups  of  children 
with  RD.  Empirically,  this  idea  is  supported  by  studies  which 
found  PA  and  PL  to  be  more  related  to  reading  accuracy  or 
spelling,  and  RAN  to  be  more  related  to  reading  speed  (e.g., 
Ennemoser,  Marx,  Weber,  &  Schneider,  2012;  Moll,  Ramus,  et  al.| 
2014).  Moreover,  this  correlation  pattern  may  be  taken  as  evidence 
to  suggest  that  PA  and  PL  on  the  one  hand  and  RAN  on  the  other 
hand  represent  independent  causes  for  poor  literacy  skills.  This 
idea  is  partly  expressed  in  the  double  deficit  hypothesis  (Bowers  & 
Wolf,  1999). 

In  a  similar  vein,  there  is  some  debate  in  the  literature  as  to 
whether  the  low  correlations  with  lexical  access  stem  at  least 
partially  from  a  speed  accuracy  confound,  because  RAN  but  not 
PA  and  PL  are  measured  with  speeded  items  (cf.  Wagner  et  al., 
1993).  In  fact,  using  a  speeded  measure  for  their  PA  tasks,  Vaes- 
sen,  Gerretsen,  and  Blomert  (2009)  demonstrated  that  only  the 
speeded  but  not  the  conventional  PA  subtests  were  significantly 
related  to  RAN. 

Should  We  Move  Toward  a  Dimensional 
Conceptualization  of  Reading  Disorder? 

Current  ICD-10  (WHO,  2011)  classification  of  RD  is  categor¬ 
ical  in  nature  and  expresses  the  idea  that  RD  is  qualitatively 
distinct  from  typical  reading.  Although  this  distinctiveness  hypoth¬ 
esis  has  been  criticized  for  years  (e.g.,  Siegel,  1989),  the  surround¬ 
ing  debate  is  currently  being  boosted  by  the  increased  acknowl¬ 
edgment  of  the  shortcomings  associated  with  the  categorical 
conceptualization . 

Using  a  construct  validation  approach,  our  study  provides  fur¬ 
ther  support  for  a  dimensional  conceptualization  of  RD,  as  we  did 
not  find  any  structural  differences  with  respect  to  the  phonological 
core  deficit  of  RD.  Likewise,  the  distinctiveness  hypothesis  is 
challenged  by  a  range  of  studies  comparing  RD  to  other  forms  of 
poor  reading:  For  instance,  despite  intensive  research  over  the  past 
decades,  there  is  no  convincing  evidence  that  children  with  RD 
differ  from  non  IQ-discrepant  poor  readers  with  respect  to  the 
symptoms  (Hoskyn  &  Swanson,  2000;  Stuebing  et  al.,  2002),  the 
cognitive  causes  (e.g.,  Jimenez,  Siegel,  &  Lopez,  2003;  Maehler  & 
Schuchardt,  2011;  Stuebing  et  al.,  2002;  Toth  &  Siegel,  1994),  the 
genetic  or  neuroanatomical  correlates  (see  Stanovich,  1994b,  for  a 
review),  the  response  to  intervention  (Stage,  Abbott,  Jenkins,  & 
Beminger,  2003)  or  the  general  course  of  their  reading  develop¬ 
ment  (e.g.,  Flowers,  Meyer,  Lovato,  Wood,  &  Felton,  2000; 
O’Malley,  Francis,  Foorman,  Fletcher,  &  Swank,  2002).  Together, 
those  findings  are  commonly  interpreted  as  evidence  for  the  low 
validity  of  current  IQ  discrepancy  models  in  particular  and  the 
categorical  approach  in  general  (e.g.,  Siegel,  1992;  Stanovich, 
1994b;  Stuebing  et  al.,  2002). 

In  addition,  a  range  of  methodological  papers  have  pointed  to 
the  negative  measurement  issues  that  result  from  the  dichotomi- 
zation  of  continuously  distributed  reading  and  IQ  scores.  For 
example,  the  arbitrary  nature  of  the  thresholds  as  well  as  problems 
due  to  regression  to  the  mean  are  well-recognized  phenomena 
(e.g.,  Francis  et  al.,  2005;  Sternberg  &  Grigorenko,  2002).  The  low 
diagnostic  stability  of  current  RD  classification  further  emphasizes 
the  limitations  of  the  categorical  approach  (e.g.,  Brown  Waesche, 
Schatschneider,  Maner,  Ahmed,  &  Wagner,  2011;  Francis  et  al., 
2005;  Schatschneider,  Wagner,  Hart,  &  Tighe,  2016).  Moreover, 


splitting  the  reading  and  IQ  continuum  produces  an  information 
loss  within  the  established  categories  and  may  also  create  statisti¬ 
cal  artifacts  and  may  reduce  statistical  power  (e.g.,  Cohen,  1983; 
McCallum,  Zhang,  Preacher,  &  Rucker,  2002;  Maxwell  &  Dela¬ 
ney,  1993). 

To  summarize,  current  research  points  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
dimensional  conceptualization  of  RD  might  be  more  appropriate 
than  a  strictly  categorical  definition.  Particularly,  by  acknowledg¬ 
ing  the  quantitative  nature  of  RD  we  might  be  able  to  improve 
diagnostic  validity.  Further,  there  is  justified  hope  that  a  dimen¬ 
sional  approach  would  significantly  enhance  diagnostic  reliability, 
which  would  help  to  overcome  methodological  shortcomings  of 
current  diagnostics.  However,  further  studies  would  still  have  to 
determine  the  diagnostic  criteria  for  a  dimensional  assessment  of 
RD.  Overall,  striving  for  a  more  valid  and  reliable  classification  of 
RD  remains  a  major  challenge  and  is  of  utmost  importance  for  the 
improvement  of  intervention  planning  for  affected  children. 

Limitations  of  the  Study  and  Directions  for 
Further  Studies 

Although  our  study  contributes  to  the  literature  on  phonological 
processing  in  RD,  there  are  some  limitations  worthwhile  to  be 
considered  in  further  research.  First,  although  our  RD  group  was 
carefully  selected  as  part  of  an  extreme  group  design  and  although 
our  cut-off  scores  followed  the  diagnostic  guidelines  commonly 
used  in  German  educational  practice,  thresholds  to  define  RD  are 
to  some  extent  arbitrary.  It  might  thus  be  possible  that  the  tripartite 
structure  does  not  hold  in  children  who  experience  even  more 
severe  learning  problems  than  the  children  participating  in  our 
study.  Further,  RD  is  typically  conceptualized  categorically.  How¬ 
ever,  there  is  no  international  agreement  on  how  this  category  is 
defined:  some  countries  such  as  Germany  adhere  to  ICD-10 
(WHO,  2011),  others  to  the  Diagnostic  and  Statistical  Manual  of 
Mental  Disorders  (5th  ed.;  DSM-5;  APA,  2013);  there  are  also 
country-specific  regulations.  That  is,  countries  differ  in  their  con¬ 
cept  of  an  RD,  and  consequently  different  categorical  groups  are 
formed.  Against  this  backdrop,  it  has  to  be  kept  in  mind  that  results 
from  our  study  may  not  necessarily  transfer  to  countries  in  which 
other  diagnostic  criteria  are  applied  in  RD  diagnostics. 

Second,  our  analysis  is  based  on  a  limited  number  of  tasks.  For 
instance,  we  assessed  PA  only  on  the  phoneme  level  and  here 
mainly  with  vowel  sounds.  Future  studies  may  therefore  also 
incorporate  subtests  that  refer  to  rhymes  and  syllables  as  well  as 
subtests  that  emphasize  consonant  sounds.  In  addition,  some  of  the 
subtests  measuring  the  same  underlying  construct  showed  only 
low  correlations  and  in  line  with  this  finding  some  of  the  stan¬ 
dardized  factor  loadings  were  only  in  the  moderate  range  with 
values  of  .35  to  .44.  Although  all  these  factor  loadings  were 
significant,  we  suggest  that  future  studies  should  replicate  our 
study  with  measures  that  are  related  to  each  other  to  a  greater 
extent.  Likewise,  the  sample  size  of  209  children  is  relatively  small 
for  a  multigroup  analysis  of  invariance  testing.  Small  samples  may 
reduce  the  power  to  differentiate  between  competing  models  and 
may  also  produce  parameter  estimates  with  large  confidence  in¬ 
tervals.  Although  similar  sample  sizes  were  also  used  in  previous 
studies  examining  measurement  invariance  in  child  mental  disor¬ 
ders  (e.g.,  attention-deficit/hyperactivity  disorder:  Karalunas,  Bier- 
man,  &  Huang-Pollock,  2016;  intellectual  disabilities:  Marsh, 
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Tracey,  &  Craven,  2006;  learning  disabilities:  Schuchardt  et  al., 
2008),  future  studies  should  replicate  the  present  findings  based  on 
larger  sample  sizes. 

Third,  we  examined  the  structural  organization  of  phonological 
processing  at  a  relatively  late  point  in  children’s  phonological 
development.  The  rationale  for  investigating  the  nature  of  phono¬ 
logical  skills  among  third  graders  was  that  this  is  the  age  group  for 
which  RD  is  most  frequently  diagnosed  (cf.  Hasselhom  & 
Schuchardt,  2006).  Accordingly,  a  vast  amount  of  studies  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  field  targets  this  age  group  when  analyzing  perfor¬ 
mance  differences  between  children  with  RD  and  typical  learners, 
which  further  justifies  choosing  this  age  group  as  a  starting  point 
for  empirical  examinations  of  invariance.  Nevertheless,  we  suggest 
that  it  could  be  worthwhile  to  perform  a  similar  analysis  with 
kindergarten  children  at  risk  of  RD:  Possibly,  structural  differ¬ 
ences  in  phonological  processing  might  exist  at  an  earlier  point  in 
children’s  development.  Likewise,  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
invariance  would  also  hold  longitudinally  across  grade  levels: 
Because  phonological  processing  is  reciprocally  related  to  emer¬ 
gent  literacy  skills  (e.g.,  Burgess  &  Lonigan,  1998;  Chow, 
McBride-Chang,  &  Burgess,  2005),  it  cannot  be  taken  for  granted 
that  the  structure  found  in  one  grade  level  automatically  transfers 
to  another  grade  level.  Thus,  longitudinal  studies  would  help 
determine  the  structural  development  as  well  as  the  longitudinal 
invariance  of  phonological  processing  in  children  with  RD  during 
the  first  years  of  formal  reading  instruction  and  beyond. 

Last  but  not  least,  future  studies  could  further  expand  our 
theoretical  understanding  concerning  the  structure  of  phonological 
processing  by  comparing  different  subgroups  of  reading  disability. 
For  instance,  it  would  be  of  interest  whether  children  whose 
reading  problems  are  manifest  mainly  in  the  domain  of  word 
decoding  (referred  to  as  dyslexia  in  the  Simple  View  of  Reading; 
Gough  &  Tunmer,  1986)  show  the  same  or  a  different  phonolog¬ 
ical  processing  structure  as  children  whose  problems  concentrate 
mainly  on  reading  comprehension.  Given  the  current  debate  as  to 
whether  these  different  phenotypes  of  RD  are  associated  with  the 
same  or  distinct  cognitive  deficits  (see  Snowling  &  Hulme,  2012, 
for  a  review),  those  studies  would  be  highly  informative  with 
respect  to  the  question  whether  we  are  dealing  with  qualitatively 
different  subgroups  or  whether  the  structure  of  phonological  pro¬ 
cessing  is  transferable  to  different  forms  of  reading  disability. 

Implications  for  Educational  Practice 

At  least  two  educational  implications  can  be  drawn  from  our 
study,  the  first  of  which  refers  to  diagnostics:  When  it  comes  to 
diagnosing  RD  or  to  identifying  at-risk  children,  an  assessment  of 
phonological  processing  is  often  part  of  the  diagnostic  procedure 
to  better  understand  the  child’s  strengths  and  weaknesses  in  the 
phonological  domain.  Our  finding  that  common  measures  of  pho¬ 
nological  processing  work  equally  well  across  typical  learners  and 
children  with  RD  implies  that  the  results  obtained  from  such  a 
diagnostic  assessment  have  the  same  underlying  meaning  in  both 
groups  and  can  thus  be  interpreted  in  the  same  way.  If,  however, 
the  measurement  instruments  were  not  invariant,  the  test  results 
would  imply  something  different  with  respect  to  the  underlying 
phonological  constructs  depending  on  the  group  a  child  is  allo¬ 
cated  to.  Moreover,  as  Millsap  and  Kwok  (2004)  demonstrated, 
diagnostic  decision-making  may  even  be  biased  toward  one  of  the 


groups:  Specifically,  missing  group  invariance  may  negatively 
influence  the  sensitivity  of  the  instrument  and  may  result  in  dif¬ 
ferent  selection  and  error  rates  depending  on  the  subgroup.  It  is 
thus  a  crucial  aspect  of  test  fairness  to  know  whether  or  not  a 
measurement  instrument  works  equally  well  across  the  subgroups 
for  which  it  is  used. 

Finally,  given  the  important  role  of  phonological  processing  for 
emergent  literacy,  there  is  growing  interest  in  fostering  these  skills 
through  intervention — an  approach  that  has  as  yet  proven  partic¬ 
ularly  effective  for  PA.  As  regards  those  phonological  trainings, 
our  findings  may  hold  specific  expectations  with  respect  to  cog¬ 
nitive  transfer.  In  particular,  the  factor  structure  and  interrelations 
we  found  may  suggest  that  a  training  of  PA,  for  instance,  may  also 
foster  phonetic  recoding  in  the  PL  (and  vice  versa),  whereas 
cognitive  transfer  to  RAN  does  not  seem  very  promising.  Like¬ 
wise,  it  is  unlikely  to  expect  a  training  of  RAN  to  transfer  to  PA 
and  PL.  Although  the  vast  majority  of  intervention  studies  have  not 
targeted  those  potential  transfer  effects,  the  few  existing  studies 
provide  some  support  for  this  assumption.  For  instance,  Regtvoort 
and  van  der  Leij  (2007)  did  not  find  a  PA  training  to  transfer  to 
lexical  access.  In  contrast,  there  is  evidence  that  a  training  of  PA 
may  booster  the  storage  capacity  of  the  PL  (Gillam,  Kleeck,  & 
Hoffman,  2006). 

To  summarize,  this  study  contributed  to  our  theoretical  under¬ 
standing  of  phonological  processing  by  demonstrating  factorial 
and  measurement  invariance  of  phonological  processing  skills 
between  children  with  RD  and  typical  learners.  In  so  doing,  the 
present  study  closed  a  remaining  significant  gap  in  the  RD  liter¬ 
ature. 
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Research  has  found  that  peers  influence  the  academic  achievement  of  children.  However,  the  mecha¬ 
nisms  through  which  peers  matter  remain  underexplored.  The  present  study  examined  the  relationship 
between  peers  reading  skills  and  children’s  own  reading  skills  among  4,215  total  second-  and  third- 
graders  in  294  classrooms  across  41  schools.  One  innovation  of  the  study  was  the  use  of  social  network 
analysis  to  directly  assess  who  children  reported  talking  to  or  seeking  help  from  and  whether  children 
who  identified  peers  with  stronger  reading  skills  experienced  higher  reading  skills.  The  results  indicated 
that  children  on  average  identified  peers  with  stronger  reading  skills  and  the  positive  association  between 
peer  reading  skills  and  children’s  own  reading  achievement  was  strongest  for  children  with  lower  initial 
levels  of  reading  skills.  The  study  has  implications  for  how  teachers  can  leverage  the  advantages  of  peers 
via  in-class  activities. 


Educational  Impact  and  Implications  Statement 

This  study  shows  that  early  elementary  schoolchildren  report  identifying  and  interacting  with  peers 
with  stronger  reading  skills  within  the  same  classroom.  Children  with  low  initial  reading  skills  are 
more  likely  to  identify  such  peers  than  high  achieving  children  and  those  who  do  so  experience 
higher  reading  outcomes  later  on.  The  study  suggests  that  peer  effects  may  occur  through  the 
peer-seeking  patterns  of  children  and  the  direct  expertise  of  their  peers. 


Keywords:  peer  effects,  reading  skills,  social  networks 
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The  influence  of  peers  on  student  learning  and  achievement  has 
long  been  an  interest  of  educators,  parents,  and  researchers.  Class¬ 
room  decisions  about  student  grouping,  whether  through  formal 
tracking  or  informal  reading  activities,  are  often  guided  by  beliefs 
about  how  students  interact  and  learn  from  each  other  (e.g.,  Hong, 
Corter,  Hong,  &  Pelletier,  2012).  Parents  may  also  make  decisions 
about  schools  in  part  because  of  beliefs  about  the  advantages  of 
learning  from  high-achieving  peers,  the  benefits  of  adopting  the 
norms  established  in  these  environments,  or  the  value  of  a  diverse 
population  (Kimelberg  &  Billingham,  2013;  Roda  &  Wells,  2013). 
These  beliefs  about  student  learning  are  supported  in  extensive 
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empirical  research  showing  that  peer  interactions  and  relationships 
are  associated  with  a  range  of  adolescent  behaviors  and  long-term 
academic  outcomes  (Fujimoto,  Unger,  &  Valente,  2012;  Justice, 
Petscher,  Schatschneider,  &  Mashburn,  2011;  Mashbum,  Justice, 
Downer,  &  Pianta,  2009;  Sacerdote,  2001;  Zimmer  &  Toma, 
2000).  The  extent  to  which  peers  matter  relative  to  other  family 
and  school  inputs  is  important  for  educators  in  addressing  dispar¬ 
ities  in  academic  achievement  and  designing  appropriate  instruc¬ 
tional  practices.  Consequently,  numerous  studies  across  disciplines 
have  focused  on  identifying  how  peer  effects  are  distributed  across 
schools  and  whether  they  matter  more  for  some  students  than 
others  (e.g.,  Hanushek,  Kain,  Markman,  &  Rivkin,  2003;  Justice  et 
al„  2011). 

Although  evidence  suggests  that  peers  matter  in  many  educa¬ 
tional  contexts,  few  studies  examine  how  peers  influence  one 
another  (see  review  in  Harris,  2010).  Part  of  the  challenge  is 
linking  theories  of  peer  influence  to  empirical  evidence.  Different 
theories  may  yield  similar  or  ambiguous  predictions  of  student 
outcomes,  making  it  difficult  to  test  the  mechanisms  of  peer 
influence.  For  instance,  peers  may  have  a  direct  influence  through 
student-to-student  interaction  in  learning  groups,  whereas  an  indi¬ 
rect  influence  may  occur  via  specific  norms  within  a  classroom  of 
similar  peers.  Studies  that  define  peer  influence  broadly  are  less 
able  to  distinguish  the  two,  which  has  implications  for  how  to 
tailor  classroom  practice.  A  related  challenge  is  how  studies  op- 
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erationalize  the  concept  of  peer  influence  with  empirical  data. 
Different  measures  of  peer  effect  may  lead  to  different  findings 
across  studies  that  can  affect  policy  decisions.  Both  challenges — 
theory  and  measurement — are  important  to  address  for  educators 
to  develop  more  informed  interventions  that  leverage  the  benefits 
of  peers  (Mashbum  et  al.,  2009). 

In  this  study,  we  address  the  theoretical  and  measurement  chal¬ 
lenges  in  the  peer  influence  literature  by  using  a  social  network 
analysis  approach  that  more  directly  identifies  who  children  report 
talking  to  and  seeking  help  from  in  classrooms  and  assesses 
whether  the  average  achievement  of  these  peer  groups  predicts 
individual  achievement.  We  also  replicate  and  extend  previous 
studies  in  several  ways.  Whereas  many  other  studies  have  used 
smaller  classroom  samples  to  examine  peer  influence  (e.g.,  Delay, 
Hanish,  Martin,  &  Fabes,  2016;  Justice  et  al.,  201 1),  we  surveyed 
more  than  4,200  children  about  their  peer  relationships.  This 
replication,  which  to  our  knowledge  is  the  largest  to  examine  peer 
influence  on  young  children,  improves  on  the  generalizability  and 
stability  of  prior  findings.  We  expanded  on  the  literature  by  using 
improved  measures  of  who  children  report  interacting  with  and  the 
characteristics  of  those  peers  to  explore  the  mechanisms  through 
which  peer  effects  may  occur.  This  is  important  because  knowing 
that  children  in  classrooms  with  high  achievers  on  average  tend  to 
perform  better  than  in  classroom  with  low  achievers,  as  previous 
research  indicate  (e.g.,  Hanushek  et  al.,  2003),  is  less  useful  to 
teachers  on  a  day-to-day  basis  than  understanding  the  relationships 
between  peers  and  how  students  learn  from  each  other.  This  study 
addressed  whether  children  reported  identifying  peers  who  are 
strong  readers  within  the  classroom,  which  allowed  us  to  analyze 
one  potential  mechanism  of  peer  influence.  The  results  have  im¬ 
plications  for  classroom  instruction  decisions  related  to  structured 
peer  activities  and  class  time  for  students  to  work  together.  Lastly, 
to  better  support  struggling  readers,  this  study  analyzed  whether 
interacting  with  higher  achieving  peers  is  associated  with  larger 
benefits  for  students  who  have  lower  initial  reading  achievement. 
Finding  differential  effects  for  struggling  readers  provides  another 
way  to  reduce  achievement  gaps. 

To  be  clear,  throughout  the  paper  and  discussion  of  the  methods 
and  results,  our  use  of  the  terms  “peer  influence”  and  “peer 
effects”  refer  to  statistical  associations  between  the  achievement  of 
children  and  their  peers,  controlling  for  confounding  factors.  We 
focus  on  describing  these  associations  in  peer  relationships  and 
acknowledge  here  and  in  the  limitations  section  that  the  design  of 
the  study  was  not  intended  to  allow  for  causal  inferences  about 
peers.  Although  we  have  made  efforts  to  avoid  the  use  of  causal 
language,  the  terms  “peer  influence”  and  “peer  effects”  in  this 
paper  refer  only  to  statistical  associations  in  a  nonexperimental 
study.  We  have  retained  these  terms  to  be  consistent  with  the 
research  literature  on  this  topic. 

Theories  of  Peer  Influence 
Social  Contagion 

Studies  exploring  how  peers  influence  academic  outcomes  or 
adolescent  behaviors  are  generally  grounded  in  an  “epidemic”  or 
“contagion”  theory  in  which  children  emulate  their  peers  (Christa- 
kis  &  Fowler,  2013;  Jencks  &  Mayer,  1990).  For  instance,  if  peers 
are  high  achievers  who  engage  in  academically  oriented  habits  like 


studying  and  homework  completion,  then  students  who  interact 
with  these  peers  may  adopt  those  habits  and  perform  better  aca¬ 
demically  (Harris,  2010).  The  contagion  model  suggests  that  these 
habits  maybe  absorbed  without  explicit  modeling  from  peers.  This 
process  also  implies  differential  benefits  whereby  more  disadvan¬ 
taged  students  gain  more  from  peers  who  are  stronger  academi¬ 
cally  (e.g.,  Justice,  Logan,  Lin,  &  Kaderavek,  2014),  whereas 
peers  who  struggle  academically  may  lower  a  student  s  own 
scores.  A  concern  within  preschool  programs  that  enroll  mostly 
low-income  students  is  that  children  are  less  exposed  to  peers  with 
school  readiness  skills  who  can  indirectly  provide  academic  stim¬ 
ulation  (Schechter  &  Bye,  2007).  Studies  on  children’s  ianguage 
growth  have  found  that  children  with  lower  initial  language  skills 
saw  more  gains  when  in  classrooms  with  peers  who  had  higher 
levels  of  language  development  (Justice  et  al.,  2011;  Mashbum  et 
al.,  2009).  Related  research  indicates  similar  contagion  processes 
occur  when  examining  peer  behaviors  like  smoking  (Fujimoto  et 
al.,  2012).  Although  these  studies  provide  support  of  the  contagion 
model,  it  is  unclear  how  children  interact  with  each  other  beyond 
attending  the  same  classroom  or  school. 

Instrumental  Model 

In  contrast  to  the  social  contagion  models,  psychologists  have 
emphasized  the  mediating  and  active  role  of  peer  collaboration  to 
enhance  the  cognitive  development  of  lower-ability  children. 
These  theories  argue  that  peers  can  provide  expertise  or  directly 
model  behaviors  and  skills  that  are  “instrumental”  to  academic 
achievement  (Harris,  2010;  Ryan  &  Shim,  2012).  Expert  guidance 
(Vygotsky,  1978;  Wood,  Bruner,  &  Ross,  1976)  and  observational 
learning  (Bandura,  1977,  1986;  Schunk,  1998)  are  potentially  two 
mechanisms  through  which  peer  effects  operate.  For  example,  in 
an  experimental  study  involving  preschool  children,  Azmitia 
(1988)  found  that  peer  collaboration  promoted  greater  learning 
than  independent  work,  particularly  for  novice  learners.  Peer  ef¬ 
fects  were  largely  mediated  through  experts’  guidance  in  support¬ 
ing  the  learning  of  novices  and  novices’  own  initiative  in  observ¬ 
ing,  imitating,  and  learning  from  experts  (Vygotsky,  1978;  Ellis  & 
Rogoff,  1986).  Importantly,  experimental  research  indicates  that 
peer  effects  involve  both  experts’  direct  assistance  in  supporting 
novices’  learning  and  novices’  help-seeking  behaviors  in  learning 
from  experts  (Bandura,  1977;  Wood,  1980).  Observation  of  peer 
models  can  raise  observers’  self-efficacy  beliefs,  which  in  turn 
may  influence  learning  and  achievement  (Schunk,  1987;  Schunk  & 
Hanson,  1989).  Quasi-experimental  research  in  school  and  class¬ 
room  contexts  also  indicates  that  lower-ability  children  experience 
larger  academic  gains  when  learning  with  higher-ability  peers 
(Hanushek  et  al.,  2003;  Harris,  2010;  Justice  et  al.,  201 1).  Studies 
that  define  peer  influence  broadly,  such  as  attending  a  classroom 
where  the  average  student  achievement  level  is  high,  are  less  able 
to  highlight  potential  mechanisms  through  which  peers  influence 
an  individual  child’s  learning. 

Homophily 

One  empirical  challenge  in  the  peer  influence  literature  is  sep¬ 
arating  effects  of  peers  from  selection  bias.  That  is,  high  achieving 
children  may  simply  identify  or  interact  with  peers  who  also  have 
high  levels  of  academic  achievement  (Altermatt  &  Pomerantz, 
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2003,  2005).  Homophily  is  the  social  phenomenon  and  tendency  of 
individuals  to  affiliate  with  others  who  share  similar  attributes 
(Kandel,  1978).  Such  affiliations  have  been  observed  in  terms  of 
children’s  externalizing  behaviors  (Hanish,  Martin,  Fabes,  Leon¬ 
ard,  &  Herzog,  2005)  and  academic  motivation  (Ryan,  2001),  as 
well  as  attributes  like  gender  and  race  (Vu  &  Locke,  2014).  If 
children  affiliate  with  similar  friends  then  they  are  likely  to  act  or 
behave  in  similar  ways,  thus  making  it  difficult  to  distinguish  peer 
influence — via  social  contagion  or  instrumental  effects — from  ho¬ 
mophily.  Children  may  have  higher  academic  achievement  not 
because  of  peer  effects  of  learning  from  each  other  but  because  of 
other  unobserved  traits  that  led  them  to  interact.  A  robust  literature 
indicates  that  peer  effects  via  observational  learning  may  depend 
on  perceived  similarity  between  model  and  observer  in  terms  of 
academic  competence  and  skills  (e.g.,  Schunk,  1987).  A  key  ques¬ 
tion  is  whether  children,  particularly  those  with  lower  achieve¬ 
ment,  identify  and  benefit  from  associating  with  peers  with  higher 
achievement.  Identifying  this  social  network  pattern  in  classrooms 
would  provide  stronger  evidence  of  peer  influence  on  achieve¬ 
ment,  even  if  children  are  likely  affiliating  with  similar  peers  on 
other  dimensions. 

In  general,  numerous  theories  and  mechanisms  are  involved 
when  examining  peer  influence.  In  studies  that  specifically  exam¬ 
ine  language  skills  and  other  academic  outcomes  (e.g.,  Justice  et 
al.,  2011;  Mashbum  et  al.,  2009),  the  role  of  peer  expertise  and 
assistance  is  assumed  but  rarely  explored.  However,  examining  the 
mechanism  is  important  if  we  are  to  understand  how  peers  matters 
in  relation  to  helping  children  develop  skills  like  reading.  For 
instance,  whether  it  is  sufficient  for  school  officials  to  know  that 
children  are  around  peers  who  are  strong  readers  or  in  a  classroom 
with  similar  readers  is  important  for  instructional  practice.  Theo¬ 
ries  that  emphasize  the  role  of  peer  collaboration  should  ideally 
explore  whether  lower-ability  readers  identify  higher-ability  read¬ 
ers,  and  whether  peer  effects  depend  on  children’s  individual  skill. 

Measuring  Peer  Influence 

Although  studies  make  implicit  assumptions  about  the  social 
contagion  and  instrumental  models  that  inform  how  peer  influence 
is  manifested  in  school  settings,  part  of  the  issue  is  how  researchers 
measure  peer  influence.  Measurement  is  important  not  only  for 
accuracy  but  also  the  type  of  inferences  that  one  can  make  about 
peers.  In  many  empirical  studies,  particularly  those  using  large 
student  administrative  records  or  secondary  data,  peer  influence  is 
typically  operationalized  as  the  average  achievement  level  of  stu¬ 
dents  within  a  given  classroom  (e.g.,  Hanushek,  Kain,  Markman, 
&  Rivkin,  2003;  Henry  &  Rickman,  2007;  Mashbum  et  al.,  2009). 
The  assumption  is  that  a  classroom  of  high  achieving  classmates 
contributes  an  overall  peer  effect  on  a  given  student,  such  as  higher 
reading  scores.  The  classroom  average  is  more  aligned  with  the 
social  contagion  model  of  peer  influence,  but  it  overlooks  the 
smaller  and  more  informal  social  networks  that  children  may  form 
with  one  another  based  on  proximity  or  shared  interests.  In  the  case 
of  developing  reading  skills,  it  is  likely  through  these  more  prox¬ 
imal  networks  that  peers  may  influence  student  achievement,  es¬ 
pecially  if  experts  assist  novices  by  providing  corrective  feedback 
on  literacy  tasks  (Fuchs,  Fuchs,  Mathes,  &  Simmons,  1997;  Green¬ 
wood,  Delquadri,  &  Hall,  1989)  or  novices  ask  experts  for  help,  or 
leam  by  observing  experts  (Bandura,  1977). 


Examining  the  instrumental  model  of  peer  influence  requires  a 
different  measure  of  peers.  In  sociology  and  public  health,  this 
approach  typically  involves  identifying  all  the  peers  of  each  indi¬ 
vidual  or  specific  peers,  such  those  from  whom  one  seeks  advice 
or  academic  help  (Scott  &  Carrington,  2011).  Rather  than  using  a 
class  average,  the  peer  influence  variable  is  the  average  score  of 
only  the  peers  who  were  identified  for  each  student  (Frank  et  al., 
2008).  Although  surveying  young  children  about  peer  relationships 
can  be  a  difficult  procedure,  the  measure  provides  a  more  precise 
summary  of  who  children  interact  with  regularly  and  proximal 
peers.  For  instance,  if  struggling  readers  are  able  to  identify  peers 
who  are  strong  readers  and  seek  them  out  for  help,  then  this  type 
of  social  network  measure  is  potentially  more  helpful  in  assessing 
how  peers  may  influence  achievement.  Unfortunately,  studies  us¬ 
ing  the  aggregate  classroom  or  school  achievement  level  of  chil¬ 
dren  are  unable  to  examine  this  potential  mechanism. 

Why  Focus  on  Peer  Influence  on  Early 
Reading  Skills? 

The  National  Assessment  of  Educational  Process  (NAEP),  a 
low-stakes  but  representative  assessment  of  students  across  the 
United  States,  indicated  in  2013  that  only  42%  of  fourth  graders 
scored  at  or  above  proficient  in  reading  (National  Center  for 
Education  Statistics,  2013).  Nearly  20%  of  students  scored  below 
basic  and  can  be  considered  struggling  readers  who  lack  the  ability 
to  comprehend  written  text  at  grade  level.  These  trends  are  con¬ 
cerning  because  basic  reading  and  literacy  skills  are  critical  for 
acquiring  content  knowledge  and  strongly  predict  future  outcomes 
like  graduation,  employment,  and  college  (Achieve  Inc,  2005; 
Kamil,  2003;  Snow  &  Biancarosa,  2003).  Although  school  inter¬ 
vention  efforts  can  improve  children’s  cognitive  and  reading  skills 
(see  synthesis  in  Edmonds  et  al.,  2009),  social  scientists  have 
theorized  and  found  that  peer  composition  is  strongly  associated 
with  individual  children’s  reading  development  in  the  elementary 
grades  (Entwisle  &  Alexander,  1994;  Kindermann,  2007). 

Experimental  research  indicates  that  peer  collaboration  is  a 
particularly  powerful  and  malleable  factor  that  can  impact  chil¬ 
dren’s  early  literacy  development.  For  example,  the  Peer  Assisted 
Learning  Strategies  (PALS)  utilize  the  peers  of  struggling  readers 
as  coaches  to  help  children  acquire  reading  skills  (Fuchs  et  al., 
2000;  Fuchs,  Fuchs,  &  Burish,  2000).  Students  are  put  in  pairs 
geared  toward  their  individual  needs,  rather  than  a  single  teacher- 
directed  activity  that  may  not  address  the  reading  challenges  of 
most  children.  In  shifting  instruction  from  teachers  to  students, 
these  strategies  can  be  both  effective  and  efficient  in  helping 
struggling  readers.  Results  from  multiple  replication  experiments 
have  shown  that  PALS  improves  a  range  of  early  literacy  skills, 
including  children’s  phonological  awareness,  word  reading  ability, 
and  oral  reading  fluency  outcomes  (Lemons  et  al.,  2014),  which 
are  moderately  correlated  with  later  reading  comprehension  out¬ 
comes  (Good  et  al.,  201 1).  The  role  of  peers  for  struggling  readers 
is  particularly  important  because  they  appear  to  benefit  more  from 
exposure  to  peers  with  stronger  literacy  skills  (Justice  et  al.,  2011; 
Mashbum  et  al.,  2009). 

Although  peer  reading  interventions  like  PALS  require  some 
formal  stmcture  in  matching  students,  most  center  on  the  basic 
premise  that  peers  matter  and  struggling  readers  can  develop 
literacy  skills  when  interacting  with  certain  peers.  In  other  words, 
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these  interventions  are  a  highly  structured  form  of  the  social 
contagion  and  instrumental  models  of  peer  influence.  However, 
the  peer  effects  literature  suggests  that  these  processes  are  also  like 
to  occur  naturally  and  informally,  while  still  accruing  benefits  for 
students.  Understanding  the  extent  to  which  this  happens  can  be 
helpful  for  teachers  in  designing  practices  that  leverage  the  skills 
and  advantages  of  peers.  Furthermore,  although  tools  like  the 
mCLASS-DIBELS  Next  is  used  to  group  students  with  similar 
needs,  teachers  can  apply  the  same  principles  to  create  heteroge¬ 
neous  groups  if  students  learn  better  from  peers  from  diverse 
achievement  backgrounds. 

Present  Study 

The  consistent  finding  that  peers  appear  to  influence  the  aca¬ 
demic  achievement  of  children  is  not  new,  but  the  present  study 
extends  the  literature  in  several  ways.  First,  we  assessed  how  peers 
may  influence  reading  skills  by  examining  the  characteristics  of 
peers.  If  peers  matter  because  they  provide  access  to  expertise  then 
evidence  that  students  identify  and  interact  with  these  peers  can 
provide  support  for  this  theory  of  peer  influence.  Although  stu¬ 
dents  may  benefit  from  simply  learning  in  the  same  classroom  as 
certain  peers  and  observing  similar  norms,  we  focused  on  their 
peer  interactions  and  own  agency  in  developing  reading  skills. 

Our  second  contribution  focuses  on  using  more  direct  measures 
of  peer  influence  when  examining  its  effects  on  academic  achieve¬ 
ment.  Prior  studies  often  operationalize  peer  influence  as  the 
average  achievement  level  of  students  within  a  classroom  (e.g., 
Hanushek  et  al.,  2003;  Justice  et  al.,  2011;  Mashburn  et  al.,  2009). 
However,  if  peer  effects  manifest  through  child-to-child  interac¬ 
tion  and  the  transmission  of  specific  behaviors  or  skills,  then  the 
average  classroom  achievement  is  a  less  appropriate  measure  of 
peer  effect.  Children  are  likely  to  have  smaller  social  networks 
within  the  classroom  consisting  of  proximal  peers  who  they  inter¬ 
act  with  on  a  regular  basis.  In  this  study,  we  surveyed  second  and 
third  graders  about  who  they  seek  help  from  or  go  to  when 
discussing  reading.  The  reading  outcomes  for  these  peers  were 
identified  and  used  to  assess  how  they  may  relate  to  a  child’s  own 
reading  achievement. 

A  third  contribution  of  our  study  is  we  improve  on  the  gener- 
alizability  and  scope  of  previous  research  on  peer  effects  with 
young  children.  One  of  the  main  challenges  with  social  network 
analysis  is  the  data  collection  procedures  can  be  labor  intensive. 
Respondents  are  required  to  complete  network  surveys  about  all 
the  peers  they  talk  to,  a  task  that  can  be  difficult  cognitively  for 
younger  children.  In  this  study,  we  collected  network  surveys  from 
more  than  4,000  second  and  third  graders  across  nearly  300  class¬ 
rooms  in  41  schools  and  at  two  time  points.  To  our  knowledge,  this 
is  one  of  the  largest  studies  to  assess  peer  influence  directly  from 
the  self-reports  of  young  children.  In  focusing  on  early  elementary 
students,  the  study  also  expands  on  previous  studies  examining 
peer  influence  in  preschool  (e.g.,  Justice  et  al.,  2011)  and  upper 
elementary  school  grades  (Hanushek  et  al.,  2003). 

In  summary,  our  first  research  aim  is  to  assess  patterns  in  peer 
reading  networks  and  examine  whether  peer  reading  achievement 
predicts  children’s  reading  achievement  after  controlling  for  prior 
academic  achievement  and  individual  background  characteristics. 
Our  second  aim  is  to  examine  whether  the  influence  of  peers  may 
depend  on  a  child’s  individual  reading  ability.  If  struggling  readers 


interact  with  peers  who  are  stronger  readers,  then  the  contagion 
theory  argues  that  these  children  are  likely  to  emulate  the  behav¬ 
iors  of  their  peers  (e.g.,  reading  more)  and  become  better  readers 
over  time  (Harris,  2010;  Hoxby  &  Weingarth,  2005).  Research 
shows  that  learning  with  strong  academic  peers  may  serve  as  a 
protective  factor  for  low-achieving  achieving  students  (Hanushek 
et  al.,  2003;  Justice  et  al.,  2011;  Mashburn  et  al.,  2009).  We  asked 
the  following  three  research  questions: 

1 .  To  what  extent  do  children  report  identifying  peers  who 
are  stronger  readers  for  help  or  to  talk  about  reading? 

2.  To  what  extent  does  the  reading  achievement  of  peers 
predict  the  reading  achievement  of  children,  controlling 
for  individual  and  classroom  factors? 

3.  To  what  extent  does  the  relationship  between  peer  read¬ 
ing  achievement  and  children’s  reading  achievement  de¬ 
pend  on  children’s  initial  reading  level? 

Method 

Study  Context  and  Participants 

We  employed  secondary  data  from  a  larger  longitudinal  study  of 
an  experimental  reading  program  to  reduce  reading  loss  among 
low-income  elementary  schoolchildren  (Kim  et  al.,  2016).  The 
initial  data  represent  6,383  children  from  7  districts  and  59  schools 
in  North  Carolina.  Data  collection  began  with  3,433  second-grade 
children  and  2,950  third-grade  children  in  2013,  many  who  were 
primarily  from  low-income  (77%  received  free  or  reduced  price 
lunch)  and  racial  minority  households  (76%).  About  17%  spoke  a 
non-English  language  at  home.  As  part  of  the  summer  interven¬ 
tion,  consented  children  in  the  spring  were  randomly  assigned  to 
receive  reading  lessons  during  the  last  weeks  of  school  and  10 
self-selected  books  in  the  mail  each  week  of  the  summer.  Books 
were  selected  based  on  student  preference  and  reading  level  from 
a  reading  catalogue.  Students  in  the  control  group  participated  in 
math  lessons  in  the  spring,  but  received  books  in  the  following  fall. 
Reading  assessments  from  the  Iowa  Test  of  Basic  Skills  (ITBS) 
were  administered  to  all  students  before  and  after  the  full  inter¬ 
vention  to  measure  the  impact  on  reading  loss  over  the  summer. 

For  the  present  study  we  used  a  final  subsample  of  4,215  total 
second-  and  third-grade  students  who  participated  in  schools  that 
used  the  mCLASS-DIBELS  Next  as  a  formative  assessment  of 
early  reading  skills,  beginning  in  fall  2012  through  spring  2013.  In 
contrast  to  the  ITBS  that  was  administered  to  all  students  before 
and  after  the  summer,  this  subgroup  of  students  with  reading 
scores  on  the  mCLASS-DIBELs  allowed  us  to  assess  reading 
achievement  and  peer  effects  during  the  school  year.  We  focus  on 
the  fall  to  spring  period,  Time  1  (Tl)  tq  Time  2  (T2),  to  more  fully 
capture  when  students  are  together.  We  note  that  the  present  study 
used  assessment  data  collected  before  the  randomized  summer 
reading  intervention,  which  eliminates  potential  spillover  effects 
from  the  latter.  The  composition  of  the  original  and  analytic 
subsample  is  comparable,  with  the  latter  having  a  slightly  higher 
percentage  of  students  on  free  or  reduced  price  lunch.  In  the  top 
half  of  T able  1 ,  we  summarize  the  characteristics  of  students  in  our 
study. 
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Table  1 

Summary  of  Student  and  Teacher  Characteristics 


Characteristics 

n 

% 

Mean 

SD 

Student  characteristics 

Gender 

Male 

2,056 

49.6 

Female 

2,088 

50.4 

Race 

Black 

1,881 

45.4 

Hispanic/Latino 

947 

22.9 

White 

612 

14.8 

Other 

701 

16.9 

English  language  learner 

No 

3,517 

84.7 

Yes 

637 

15.3 

Free  or  reduced  price  lunch 

No 

792 

19.0 

Yes 

3,379 

81.0 

Grade 

Second 

2,447 

58.1 

Third 

1,768 

42.0 

Literacy  skills 

Grade  2:  Fall  DIBELS 

2,266 

158.3 

76.9 

Grade  2:  Spring  DIBELS 

2,341 

259.8 

108.8 

Grade  3:  Fall  DIBELS 

1,578 

236.9 

123.4 

Grade  3:  Spring  DIBELS 

1,637 

334.5 

131.2 

Teacher  characteristics 

Gender 

Female 

270 

94.4 

Male 

16 

5.6 

Race 

Black 

57 

19.9 

Hispanic/Latino 

4 

1.4 

Native  American 

16 

5.6 

White 

209 

73.1 

Other 

1 

.4 

Age 

286 

38.2 

11.8 

Education 

Barron  undergraduate  ranking 

251 

4.0 

1.1 

Class  size 

286 

14.3 

4.2 

Note.  DIBELS  =  Dynamic  Indicators  of  Basic  Early  Literacy  Skills; 
Barron  ranking:  1  =  most  competitive,  6  =  least  competitive. 


In  the  bottom  half  of  Table  1,  we  provide  a  summary  of  the 
classrooms  and  teachers.  On  average,  classrooms  served  nearly  14 
children  with  parental  consent  to  participate  in  the  study.  The 
teacher  staff  was  predominantly  White  females,  comparable  with 
most  schools  in  the  U.S.  (Goldring,  Gray,  Bitterman,  &  Brough- 
man,  2013),  with  an  average  age  of  38.  The  teachers  came  from 
moderately  competitive  undergraduate  schools  according  to  the 
Barron  ranking  of  universities.  Because  of  the  limited  number  of 
available  classroom  and  teacher  measures,  we  use  the  fixed  effects 
of  classrooms  to  control  for  unobserved  factors  that  may  influence 
children’s  reading  achievement,  in  addition  to  children’s  peers. 

Measures 

Children’s  literacy  skills.  Our  main  reading  outcome  comes 
from  the  Dynamic  Indicators  of  Basic  Early  Literacy  Skills 
(DIBELS),  an  early  literacy  assessment  similar  to  others  like  the 
Early  Grade  Reading  Assessment  (EGRA)  commonly  used  in 
numerous  countries  (Dubeck  &  Gove,  2015).  The  DIBELS  con¬ 
sists  of  a  set  of  procedures  assessing  early  literacy  skills  from 


kindergarten  through  sixth  grade.  These  tests  are  designed  to  serve 
as  one-minute  fluency  measures  of  early  literacy  and  reading  skills 
in  the  following  areas:  sound  fluency,  phoneme  segmentation 
fluency,  letter  naming  fluency,  nonsense  word  fluency,  oral  read¬ 
ing  fluency,  and  reading  comprehension  (Kaminski  et  al.,  2008). 
Participating  schools  used  a  software  version  called  mCLASS: 
DIBELS  Next  that  provides  instant  analytics  on  students,  such  as 
progress  toward  benchmark  goals,  information  for  instructional 
lessons,  and  recommendations  for  improvement.  Teachers  as¬ 
sessed  their  own  students  in  these  reading  areas  using  the 
mCLASS:  DIBELS  Next  on  a  laptop  or  iPad.  We  used  results  from 
the  fall  2012  and  spring  2013  assessments  as  Time  1  and  Time  2 
measures,  respectively. 

Although  the  DIBELS  provides  subscale  scores  in  the  literacy 
areas  assessed,  we  used  a  composite  score  that  combines  the 
different  skills.  The  composite  score  (Good  et  al.,  2011)  provides 
a  more  comprehensive  and  reliable  assessment  of  children’s  early 
literacy  skills  that  is  moderately  correlated  with  standardized  tests 
of  reading  comprehension  (e.g.,  r  =  .73  between  DIBELS  com¬ 
posite  and  the  Group  Reading  Assessment  and  Diagnostic  Evalu¬ 
ation  reading  test).  Depending  on  the  grade  level,  the  composite 
score  may  include  up  to  six  fluency  areas.  For  the  second  grade 
assessment,  the  composite  score  consisted  of  measures  of  nonsense 
word  fluency  (i.e.,  basic  letter-sound  correspondences)  and  oral 
reading  fluency  (i.e.,  timed  passage  reading  and  retell).  For  the 
third  grade  assessment,  the  composite  score  included  measures  of 
oral  reading  fluency  and  reading  comprehension,  which  entailed 
reading  a  passage  and  selected  appropriate  words  for  omitted  text. 
Due  to  differences  in  the  reading  content  covered  in  the  DIBELS 
by  grade  level,  we  present  the  model  results  and  analyses  sepa¬ 
rately  for  grades  two  and  three. 

Reliability  estimates  (alternate-form,  test-retest,  and  interrater) 
of  the  composite  ranged  from  0.88  to  0.98  across  grades.  Assess¬ 
ments  of  validity  (content,  criterion,  and  discriminant)  with  other 
reading  assessments  for  separate  reading  components  and  the 
composite  indicated  that  the  results  were  at  appropriate  levels  (see 
technical  manual  in  Good  et  al.,  2011).  The  DIBELS  scores  are 
summarized  by  both  grades  and  time  periods  in  Table  1. 

Peer  reading  skills.  We  created  a  proxy  for  peer  reading  skills 
by  first  identifying  the  peers  of  each  student.  In  the  spring  we 
administered  paper  and  electronic  surveys  to  children  about  their 
book  preferences  for  the  summer  intervention.  The  survey  also 
included  a  question  about  the  children’s  peers  that  asked,  “Who  do 
you  talk  to  about  reading  or,  to  get  help,  in  your  class?”  We 
combined  talking  with  someone  and  asking  for  help  since  research 
shows  that  the  two  tend  to  be  highly  correlated  (r  =  .87  in  Frank, 
Zhao,  &  Borman,  2004).  That  is,  the  peers  that  one  frequently  talks 
to  also  tends  to  be  the  peers  that  one  seeks  advice  from.  Children 
were  asked  to  write  the  names  of  up  to  five  peers  in  their  class  and 
instructed  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  fdl  in  all  five  spaces,  a 
similar  free-recall  strategy  used  in  the  General  Social  Survey 
(Smith,  McPherson,  &  Smith-Lovin,  2014)  and  Social  Networks 
and  Friendship  Survey  (Caims,  Caims,  Neckerman,  Gest,  & 
Gariepy,  1988).  Based  on  the  results  of  a  pilot  study  using  the 
survey  questions  with  two  classrooms,  we  did  not  include  a  class 
roster  of  names  for  children  to  choose  from  to  reduce  the  length  of 
the  survey  (Marsden,  2011).  A  downside  of  imposing  a  limit  is  it 
can  encourage  children  to  cite  additional  peers  to  reach  the  max¬ 
imum  or  limit  the  true  number  of  peers.  We  found  some  evidence 
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of  this  pattern  as  about  40%  of  children  cited  five  peers,  suggesting 
that  some  children  may  have  needed  more  than  five  spaces 
whereas  others  may  have  cited  additional  peers  to  reach  the  limit. 
Unfortunately,  the  direction  and  type  of  measurement  bias  are 
difficult  to  determine  in  this  case.  We  discuss  these  limitations  in 
the  discussion  section,  but  our  approach  was  a  compromise  be¬ 
tween  survey  length  and  identifying  children’s  peers.  The  survey 
itself  was  administered  in  class  with  a  response  rate  of  97%. 

The  matching  was  completed  using  a  computer  database  that 
contained  the  names  of  surveyed  students  for  each  corresponding 
homeroom  class.  All  students  stayed  with  their  homeroom  for 
literacy  and  regular  instruction.  The  peer  names  that  students  listed 
on  their  survey  were  then  matched  to  the  names  in  the  class  roster. 
Sometimes  there  was  an  exact  match  with  the  name,  whereas  other 
times  there  were  misspellings.  For  example,  a  student  might  spell 
“Jacob”  as  “Gacob.”  In  cases  where  the  misspellings  were  obvi¬ 
ous,  we  matched  the  student  to  the  peer  in  the  database.  For  names 
that  were  illegible  or  not  on  the  homeroom  list  (i.e.,  students  may 
have  listed  peers  in  other  classrooms),  we  coded  the  name  as 
“unknown,”  which  made  up  about  11%  of  all  reported  peers.  We 
excluded  these  peers  from  analyses  since  their  information,  such  as 
reading  skills,  could  not  be  linked  to  students.  About  14%  of 
students  cited  no  peers  (i.e.,  0  or  unknown  names),  15%  for  1 
matched  peer,  14%  for  2  peers,  14%  for  3  peers,  17%  for  4  peers, 
and  25%  for  5  peers.  We  note  that  the  25%  for  5  peers  here  differs 
from  the  40%  cited  previously,  which  was  based  on  5  total  peers 
regardless  of  whether  the  peers’  names  were  legible  and  could  be 
matched  in  our  records.  We  conducted  a  sensitivity  analysis  com¬ 
paring  students  who  did  not  cite  any  peers  to  those  who  cited  at 
least  one.  Results  indicated  no  statistically  significant  differences 
between  the  two  groups  in  terms  of  academic  achievement,  race, 
and  ELL  status.  Students  who  cited  no  peers  were  less  likely  to  be 
female  (42%  to  52%)  and  receiving  free  lunch  (76%  to  82%)  than 
students  who  cited  at  least  one  peer. 

We  assumed  that  the  peers  a  child  identified  as  someone  to  talk 
about  reading  or  acquire  help  from  in  the  Spring  Survey  (T2)  were 
the  same  peers  they  interacted  with  throughout  the  school  year. 
Although  peer  groups  are  likely  to  change  across  years,  these 
social  networks  are  more  stable  when  students  are  interacting  in 
the  same  class  during  the  year,  especially  for  young  children  (Ryan 


&  Shim,  2012).  In  contrast  to  asking  children  about  their  peers  in 
the  fall  (Tl)  when  they  may  not  know  each  other  well,  the  spring 
survey  is  likely  a  more  accurate  measure  of  children  s  peers 
because  they  would  have  spent  nearly  the  entire  school  year 
together.  Once  the  peers  of  each  child  from  the  Spring  Survey  were 
identified,  we  linked  the  fall  DIBELS  scores  to  each  peer.  Similar 
to  other  studies  (Justice  et  al.,  2011;  Mashbum  et  al.,  2009),  we 
used  the  fall  scores  of  peers  as  a  baseline  or  initial  measure  of  peer 
influence.  The  number  of  peers  with  valid  scores  ranged  from  none 
(9%)  to  five  (25%)  with  an  average  of  about  three  per  child. 
Finally,  we  averaged  the  DIBELS  scores  across  peers  for  each 
child  to  estimate  the  reading  level  of  their  peers,  which  serves  as 
our  measure  of  peer  influence.  We  also  explored  using  the  highest 
score  from  peers  and  the  score  of  the  first  peer  cited  as  a  measure 
of  peer  influence.  Because  these  measures  produced  similar  results 
(see  supplemental  appendix),  we  used  the  average  due  to  its 
reliability.  In  Table  2,  we  present  the  average  peer  score  per  child 
by  grade  level. 

Indegree.  For  each  child,  we  calculated  the  number  of  times 
other  children  cited  him  or  her  as  someone  to  talk  about  reading  or 
seek  help  from.  Students  who  have  many  ties,  also  known  as 
indegree  centrality,  are  considered  more  prominent  in  the  network 
or  possess  specific  skills  that  other  children  seek.  In  this  study,  we 
expected  students  with  high  indegree  measures  to  also  have  stron¬ 
ger  reading  skills  (Hannenman,  &  Riddle,  2011). 

Child  characteristics.  We  included  four  student  characteris¬ 
tics  in  our  analyses:  gender,  race/ethnicity  (Black,  Hispanic/La¬ 
tino,  White,  and  other),  English  language  learner,  and  free  or 
reduced  priced  lunch  status.  Controlling  for  these  potential  con- 
founders  can  reduce  the  bias  when  estimating  the  relationship 
between  peer  effects  and  reading  achievement.  The  background 
information  comes  from  administrative  records  at  the  child’s 
school. 

Teacher  and  classroom  characteristics.  Although  we  were 
interested  in  estimating  the  influence  of  peers  on  children’s  read¬ 
ing  skills,  peer  effects  may  also  be  confounded  with  teacher  quality 
or  classroom  specific  traits.  Consequently,  we  included  the  fixed 
effects  of  classrooms  in  our  models,  which  restrict  our  analysis  of 
peer  effects  within  classrooms,  thereby  controlling  for  all  observed 
and  unobserved  factors  (i.e.,  teacher  and  classroom  characteristics) 


Table  2 


Summary  of  Student  and  Peer  Reading  Levels  by  Fall  DIBELS  Quartile  and  Grade 


Student 

Peer 

Quartile 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

Difference 

t 

Grade  2 

1 

57.5 

38.1 

157.2 

58.5 

-99.8 

-32.0 

2 

138.6 

14.4 

173.0 

51.5 

-34.4 

-14.2 

3 

185.7 

14.0 

182.7 

52.6 

3.0 

1.2 

4 

254.1 

35.0 

193.0 

54.1 

61.1 

21.1 

Overall 

158.3 

76.9 

176.5 

55.8 

-18.2 

-9.1 

Grade  3 

1 

74.3 

47.5 

240.6 

91.2 

-166.3 

-28.4 

2 

204.6 

26.3 

248.8 

84.6 

-44.3 

-8.8 

3 

278.8 

21.5 

262.9 

74.5 

15.8 

3.6 

4 

390.9 

67.9 

320.0 

101.2 

70.9 

10.7 

Overall 

236.9 

123.4 

269.1 

93.8 

-32.3 

-7.8 

Note.  DIBELS  =  Dynamic  Indicators  of  Basic  Early  Literacy  Skills. 
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that  may  confound  the  relationship  between  reading  achievement 
and  peers.  We  caution  that  the  fixed  effects  and  student  control 
variables  do  not  result  in  causal  estimates  of  peer  effects  but  help 
reduce  selection  and  missing  variable  bias. 

Analysis 

To  address  our  first  research  question  about  whether  children 
identify  peers  who  are  stronger  readers  for  help  or  to  talk  about 
reading,  we  conducted  a  descriptive  analysis  comparing  the  aver¬ 
age  achievement  of  children  and  the  peers  they  identified.  The 
expectation  was  that  children  would  be  likely  to  identify  peers  of 
similar  or  higher  reading  levels  when  seeking  help  about  reading. 
We  also  examined  the  achievement  level  of  children  who  were 
most  frequently  nominated  by  their  peers  as  someone  to  seek  help 
from  or  talk  about  reading,  also  known  as  the  indegree  measure 
(Scott  &  Carrington,  2011).  Theoretically,  children  with  high 
indegree  should  have  higher  achievement  since  other  children  are 
seeking  them  more  frequently.  The  indegree  measure  is  another 
way  to  assess  whether  children  are  identifying  expert  peers. 

To  address  our  second  research  question  about  whether  peers 
influence  children’s  on  early  reading  skills,  we  fit  the  following 
regression  model: 

SRijk  =  «  +  3i  FRijk  +  $2FKjkER  +  ~ixi  +  § j  +  £ijk  (1) 

where  SR  is  the  spring  DIBELS  reading  score  (T2),  FR  is  the  fall 
DIBELS  reading  score  (Tl),  FRpeer  is  the  average  fall  DIBELS 
reading  score  (Tl)  of  student  i’s  peers  in  classroom  j  of  school  k, 
X  is  a  vector  of  student  characteristics  with  y  as  the  parameter 
estimates,  S  is  a  vector  of  classroom  fixed  effects,  and  e  is  the  error 
term.  The  model  predicts  the  relationship  between  peer  reading 
achievement  in  the  fall  and  a  student’s  spring  reading  achievement, 
while  controlling  for  the  student’ s  own  prior  reading  ability  in  the 
fall,  student  demographic  characteristics,  and  classroom-specific 
effects  on  reading. 

As  an  alternative  strategy  we  considered  fitting  a  multilevel  model 
with  students  nested  within  classrooms  and  adding  classroom-level 
covariates.  However,  we  chose  Model  (1)  because  the  classroom 
fixed  effects  allowed  us  to  control  for  all  observed  and  unobserved 
classroom  factors  that  may  confound  the  relationship  between  student 
and  peer  achievement.  For  instance,  in  classes  where  students  learn 
better  from  their  peers,  the  teachers  may  also  be  using  specific 
instructional  practices.  The  classroom  fixed  effects  in  8  control  for 
these  differences  in  teaching  across  classrooms.  Another  concern  was 
variation  in  reading  scores  attributable  to  school-level  differences 
(e.g.,  curriculum).  However,  preliminary  analyses  with  a  three-level 
model  (students  nested  within  classrooms  within  schools)  indicated 
that  less  than  5%  of  the  variation  in  reading  scores  was  attributed  to 
school  differences.  Of  interest  in  Model  (1)  is  (32,  which  represents  the 
estimated  effect  of  peer  reading  achievement  on  student  i’s  spring 
reading  scores.  A  positive  parameter  estimate  suggests  that  students 
with  peers  who  have  high  reading  achievement  tend  to  also  have 
higher  reading  achievement. 

To  address  our  third  research  question  about  whether  peer 
influence  may  differ  for  students  at  different  levels  of  initial 
reading  achievement,  we  supplemented  Model  (1)  with  an  inter¬ 
action  term  between  student  i’s  fall  reading  score  and  student  i’s 
peer  fall  reading  score: 


SRiJk  =  a  +  ^FRijk  +  V2FRpeer  +  £3FRijk  X  FRpeer  +  yX,  +  8 } 

+  Eijk  (2) 

The  key  parameter  of  interest  is  (33.  A  negative  value  indicates 
that  the  association  between  peer  and  children  reading  achieve¬ 
ment  is  stronger  for  students  with  lower  initial  reading  scores  than 
students  with  higher  initial  reading  achievement.  Conversely,  a 
positive  value  means  that  students  with  higher  initial  reading 
scores  tend  to  have  higher  achievement  when  they  associate  with 
peers  who  are  also  high  achievers.  We  conducted  all  analyses  in 
Stata  14.0. 

We  identified  missing  data  primarily  for  children’s  average  peer 
reading  scores  (20%).  Missing  peer  reading  scores  was  attributable 
to  students  not  completing  the  social  network  section  of  the  survey 
(1 1%)  or  if  we  were  unable  to  match  peers  to  their  scores  (9%).  To 
reduce  potential  bias  from  the  missing  data,  we  imputed  values 
using  chained  equations  in  Stata  14.0  (i.e.,  ‘mi  impute  chained’ 
command)  that  pool  together  results  from  20  imputed  data  sets 
(StataCorp,  2013). 

Results 

Research  Question  1:  Peer  Reading  Network  Patterns 

We  begin  with  a  descriptive  summary  of  who  children  go  to  about 
reading  or  help.  Table  2  displays  children’s  fall  DIBELS  scores  by 
quartile  and  the  scores  of  the  peers  they  identified.  The  results  indicate 
that  children  with  lower  reading  achievement  tended  to  identify  peers 
who  had  higher  average  reading  scores.  For  instance,  in  the  upper 
panel  for  grade  two,  children  in  the  first  quartile  had  an  average  score 
of  57.5,  whereas  the  average  of  their  peers’  scores  was  nearly  three 
times  higher  at  157.2,  t(  1 ,048)  =  33.2,  p  <  .001.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  note  that  children  in  the  fourth  quartile  with  high  initial  reading 
scores  did  not  tend  to  identify  peers  with  similar  or  stronger  achieve¬ 
ment.  Indeed,  high  achieving  children  in  the  fourth  quartile  (M  = 
254.1,  SD  =  35.0)  tended  to  interact  with  peers  with  lower  reading 
scores  (M  =  193.0,  SD  =  54. 1).  One  possible  explanation  is  that  there 
may  be  fewer  other  high  achieving  students  in  the  same  classroom. 
Overall,  in  the  grade  two  sample  the  average  fall  score  for  children  is 
158.3  whereas  their  peers  scored  an  average  of  176.5,  or  about  a  0.27 
SD  difference.  We  see  similar  patterns  in  who  children  identify  for 
help  in  grade  three  in  the  lower  panel. 

Another  way  to  examine  whether  children  are  identifying  strong 
readers  is  to  focus  on  the  achievement  level  of  children  who  are  in 
“high-demand”  according  to  their  peers.  These  are  children  who 
others  cited  as  someone  to  go  to  for  help  with  reading.  The  indegree 
measure  in  Table  3  indicates  the  number  of  other  children  who  cited 
child  i.  For  instance,  about  27%  of  second  graders  had  four  or  more 
peers  cite  them  as  someone  they  go  to  for  help  with  reading.  One 
contribution  of  the  indegree  measure  is  we  can  identify  children  who 
are  experts  according  to  their  peers,  which  may  differ  from  what 
teachers  report.  The  results  show  that,  across  grades,  children  who 
were  in  higher  demand  tended  to  also  have  higher  reading  achieve¬ 
ment  than  children  who  were  identified  less  frequently  by  their  peers. 
For  instance,  the  average  score  of  second  graders  with  an  indegree  of 
7  or  more  is  325.4,  compared  with  238.5  for  children  with  an  indegree 
of  only  1,  which  indicates  that  children  were  identifying  peers  who 
were  strong  readers.  The  correlation  between  student  indegree  and 
DIBELS  score  is  moderate,  r  =  .24,  p  <  .001. 
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Table  3 

Summary  of  Indegree  Frequency  and  Student 
Reading  Achievement 


DIBELS  Spring  scores 


Indegree 

Percent 

Mean 

SD 

N 

Grade  2 

0 

16.0 

224.4 

111.6 

360 

1 

21.9 

238.5 

108.6 

493 

2 

21.2 

258.0 

105.2 

478 

3 

14.0 

267.3 

102.3 

314 

4 

10.8 

295.6 

94.3 

243 

5 

6.3 

284.7 

99.9 

141 

6 

4.0 

306.1 

103.1 

89 

7  + 

5.9 

325.4 

94.6 

132 

Grade  3 

0 

15.3 

298.8 

148.2 

231 

1 

25.6 

307.6 

127.7 

387 

2 

20.5 

321.8 

126.4 

310 

3 

16.4 

363.6 

105.5 

248 

4 

9.7 

370.6 

111.2 

147 

5 

5.4 

391.9 

113.5 

82 

6 

3.0 

410.4 

116.6 

46 

7+ 

4.0 

446.6 

103.7 

60 

Note.  DIBELS  =  Dynamic  Indicators  of  Basic  Early  Literacy  Skills. 


In  Figure  1,  we  display  the  social  networks  of  two  large  class¬ 
rooms  (relative  to  the  average  classroom  size  of  about  14  students) 
with  the  node  (circle)  size  representing  children  who  were  strong 
readers  based  on  peer  nomination.  We  chose  the  two  classrooms 
because  the  size  permitted  a  better  display  of  the  network.  The 
direction  of  the  arrows  indicates  that  students  in  each  classroom 
identified  a  group  of  peers  who  others  also  cited  as  someone  to  go 
for  help  in  reading.  Children  who  were  strong  readers  were  also 
more  central  within  the  classroom.  Overall,  these  descriptive  re¬ 
sults  indicate  that  the  children  tended  to  identify  peers  who  were 
stronger  readers  when  they  sought  others  to  talk  about  reading  or 
ask  for  help.  Although  homophily  on  other  student  traits  cannot  be 
ruled  out,  the  descriptive  results  suggest  that  children  are  not 
necessarily  affiliating  with  peers  who  have  similar  reading  levels. 

Research  Question  2:  Peer  Effects  on 
Reading  Achievement 

In  Tables  4  and  5,  we  present  results  from  regression  models  that 
predict  the  relationship  between  peer  effect  and  student  achievement 
separately  for  grades  two  and  three.  Each  successive  model  includes 
additional  covariates  to  reduce  the  bias  when  estimating  peer  effects, 
with  classroom  fixed  effects  controlling  for  unobserved  differences 
across  classrooms.  Separate  analyses  with  unconditional  multilevel 
models  justified  this  concern  since  the  intraclass  correlation  indicates 
that  about  18%  to  24%  of  the  variation  in  student  scores  for  each 
grade  is  attributable  to  classroom  differences.  We  initially  identified  a 
moderate  correlation  between  fall  peer  achievement  and  spring  stu¬ 
dent  achievement,  r  =  .23,  p  <  .001.  In  Model  1,  however,  this 
relationship  is  no  longer  statistically  significant  when  controlling  for 
students’  own  prior  scores  in  the  fall  ((3  =  0.021,  p  =  .52  5).  Results 
in  Model  2  indicate  no  racial  disparities  in  reading  achievement 
controlling  for  prior  achievement.  Female  students  tended  to  score 
higher,  whereas  ELLs  and  students  receiving  free  lunch  scored  lower 


than  their  counterparts.  The  effect  of  peer  achievement  remains  sta¬ 
tistically  insignificant.  We  found  similar  results  when  controlling  for 
classroom  fixed  effects  in  Model  3.  The  lack  of  a  relationship  between 
peer  and  student  achievement  is  not  surprising  because  peer  scores 
were  correlated  with  students’  fall  scores  (r  =  .26).  However,  this 
suggests  that  the  added  value  of  peers  is  removed  when  accounting  for 
prior  achievement.  We  detected  a  similar  pattern  when  examining 
peers  for  grade  three  in  Table  5. 

Research  Question  3:  Differential  Peer  Effects  for 
Struggling  Readers 

In  our  third  research  question,  we  examined  whether  there  is  a 
stronger  relationship  between  peer  effect  and  student  achievement  for 
students  who  were  struggling  initial  readers.  In  Model  4  of  Table  4, 
the  interaction  term  between  peer  achievement  and  initial  reading 
achievement  supports  this  hypothesis  ((3  =  0.0009,  p  <  .001).  The 
effect  of  peers  differs  by  initial  reading  achievement,  even  when 
controlling  for  prior  achievement  and  classroom  fixed  effects.  The 
negative  interaction  indicates  that  children  with  lower  initial  test 
scores  benefit  more  around  peers  with  higher  scores  than  students 
who  were  already  strong  readers.  This  finding  is  consistent  for  third 
graders  in  Table  5  (|3  —  0.0007,/?  <  .001).  We  display  this  interaction 
in  Figure  2  for  second  graders.  Similar  to  Justice  et  al.  (2011),  we 
define  high  and  low  initial  readers  as  students  with  initial  fall  reading 


Figure  1.  Examples  of  social  networks  from  two  classrooms.  Node  size 
and  arrow  direction  indicate  students  that  others  report  seeking  about 
reading. 
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Table  4 

Regression  Models  Predicting  the  Relationship  Between  Child  Spring  Literacy  Skills  and  Peer  Reading  Skills  in  Grade  2  (n  =  2,447) 


Model 


(D  (2) 

B  (SE)  B  ( SE ) 


(3) 

B  (SE) 


(4) 

B  (SE) 


Peer  DIBELS  (Fall) 

Child  DIBELS  (Fall) 

Female 

ELL 

Free  lunch 
Hispanic/Latino 
Black 
Other 

Child  X  Peer  DIBELS  (Fall) 
Intercept 

Classroom  fixed  effects? 


.021  (.034) 
1.082***  (.024) 


84.646***  (7.647) 
No 


.005  (.033) 
1.061***  (.026) 
11.144***  (2.709) 
-11.962* *  (6.043) 
-3.755  (4.544) 
-9.034  (6.341) 
-2.331  (5.476) 
-11.855  (6.434) 

95.414***  (9.758) 
No 


.023  (.025) 
1.058***  (.019) 
13.708***  (2.356) 
-12.485**  (4.433) 
-4.486  (3.537) 
4.755  (5.250) 
.762  (4.297) 
-3.209  (5.345) 

86.002***  (7.172) 
Yes 


.163***  (.046) 
1.218***  (.047) 
13.812***  (2.343) 
-12.003**  (4.439) 
-5.404  (3.523) 
4.483  (5.261) 
.525  (4.295) 
-3.173  (5.359) 
-.0009***  (.0001) 
62.432***  (9.512) 
Yes 


Note.  Unstandardized  regression  coefficients  with  standard  errors  in  parentheses.  Models  1  and  2  use  robust  standard  errors  for  student  clustering  at  the 
classroom  level  and  Models  3  and  4  use  classroom  fixed  effects.  White  is  the  racial  reference  group. 

*  p  <  .05.  **  p  <  .01.  **><.001. 


scores  one  standard  deviation  above  and  below  the  mean  for  all 
students,  respectively.  Because  of  a  slight  skew  in  the  peer  achieve¬ 
ment  variable,  we  used  the  25th  and  75th  percentile  to  define  peers  of 
low  and  high  reading  achievement,  respectively.  Figure  2  shows  that 
among  students  with  low  initial  achievement  in  the  fall,  those  who 
reported  interacting  with  high  achieving  peers  scored  about  10  points 
higher  on  average  or  an  effect  size  of  about  0.09  SD  than  students  who 
are  strong  readers  initially,  F  =  8.98,  p  =  .002.  The  effect  size  is 
comparable  in  magnitude  with  estimates  found  in  similar  peer  influ¬ 
ence  studies  (e.g.,  Justice  et  al.,  2011;  Mashbum  et  al.,  2009).  Students 
with  high  initial  achievement  perform  about  the  same  in  the  spring, 
regardless  of  whether  they  identified  peers  with  low  or  strong  reading 
skills,  F  =  2.11,  p  =  .148.  We  see  similar  trends  in  Figure  3  for  third 
graders,  except  high  initial  achievers  scored  significantly  lower  when 
around  peers  who  are  also  high  achievers.  This  is  consistent  with 
theory  and  research  suggesting  that  highly  skilled  students  may  be  less 
responsive  to  peer  achievement  (Hanushek  et  al.,  2003). 

Discussion 

Because  of  the  importance  of  early  reading  skills  for  later 
academic  achievement  and  learning,  the  primary  goal  of  this  study 


was  to  examine  how  peers  may  influence  students’  reading  skills. 
Although  prior  studies  have  consistently  found  that  peers  matter  on 
a  range  of  behavioral  and  academic  outcomes,  the  theory  and 
mechanisms  through  which  this  occurs  are  often  overlooked.  This 
study  expanded  on  previous  studies  by  directly  asking  a  larger 
sample  of  young  children  across  multiple  classrooms  and  schools 
about  the  peers  they  talk  to  about  reading  or  seek  help  from. 
Furthermore,  we  examined  whether  children  reported  identifying 
stronger  readers  for  help  and  whether  children  experienced  higher 
reading  achievement  when  they  identified  stronger  readers.  A 
better  understanding  of  how  students  report  interacting  and  affil¬ 
iating  with  each  other  is  important  for  educators  in  designing 
practices  and  policies  that  leverage  the  advantages  of  peers.  The 
extent  to  which  children  can  identify  and  benefit  from  stronger 
readers  has  implications  for  teaching  strategies  and  group  activi¬ 
ties. 

Identifying  Strong  Readers 

Our  results  show  that  across  the  entire  sample  students  on  average 
tended  to  report  identifying  peers  with  stronger  reading  achievement 
when  asked  about  whom  they  talk  to  or  seek  help  from  about  reading. 


Table  5 

Regression  Models  Predicting  the  Relationship  Between  Child  Spring  Literacy  Skills  and  Peer  Reading  Skills  in  Grade  3  (n  =  1,768) 


Model 


0)  (2) 

B  (SE)  B  (SE) 


(3)  (4) 

B  (SE)  B  (SE) 


Peer  DIBELS  (Fall) 

Child  DIBELS  (Fall) 

Female 

ELL 

Free  lunch 
Hispanic/Latino 
Black 
Other 

Child  X  Peer  DIBELS  (Fall) 
Intercept 

Classroom  fixed  effects? 


-.040  (.034) 
.915***  (.034) 


127.325***  (12.282) 
No 


-.051  (.034) 
.903***  (.036) 
8.402*  (3.536) 
-9.151  (6.712) 
-5.450  (5.203) 
-19.314*  (9.402) 
-27.551***  (7.225) 
-2.266  (7.795) 

151.009***  (17.448) 
No 


.016  (.022) 
.941***  (.015) 
9.552**  (3.243) 
-10.528  (5.878) 
-8.887  (4.880) 
2.209  (7.459) 
-13.768*  (5.426) 
3.757  (6.755) 

115.534***  (8.949) 
Yes 


.178***  (.039) 
1.126***  (.041) 
8.863**  (3.207) 
-10.846  (5.829) 
-9.133  (4.845) 
.989  (7.376) 
—  15.803**  (5.334) 
2.454  (6.676) 
-.0007***  (.0001) 
77.848***  (11.607) 
Yes 


Note.  Unstandardized  regression  coefficients  with  standard  errors  in  parentheses.  Models  1  and  2  use  robust  standard  errors  for  student  clustering  at  the 
classroom  level  and  Models  3  and  4  use  classroom  fixed  effects.  White  is  the  racial  reference  group. 

*p  <  .05.  **p  <  .01.  **>  <  .001. 
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Figure  2.  The  interaction  between  children’s  initial  (Fall)  DIB  ELS  scores  (one  standard  deviation  above  and 
below  the  mean)  and  peers’  DIBELS  scores  for  grade  two  (25th  and  75th  percentile)  when  predicting  children’s 
spring  DIBELs  scores.  Differences  are  significant  only  for  low  initial  students  (p  <  .05). 


This  is  important  because  help-seeking  skills  in  particular  con¬ 
tribute  to  student  motivation,  learning,  and  later  achievement, 
particularly  in  early  adolescence  (Karabenick  &  Newman, 
2006).  In  contrast  to  prior  studies  that  have  shown  that  lower 
achievers  are  less  likely  to  ask  for  help  when  needed  (Ryan  & 
Shim,  2012;  Ryan  &  Shim,  2012),  the  present  study  found  that 
students  with  low  reading  achievement  tended  to  report  inter¬ 
acting  with  peers  who  were  stronger  readers.  One  possible 
explanation  for  the  difference  in  results  is  previous  studies 
examined  students’  network  behaviors  based  on  teacher  self- 
report,  often  using  an  overarching  question  about  whether  a 
student  possessed  appropriate  help-seeking  skills.  The  current 
study  surveyed  students  directly  and  used  social  network  anal¬ 


yses  to  examine  their  peers.  Although  both  approaches  have 
strengths  and  weaknesses,  one  advantage  of  student  self-reports 
is  they  may  capture  peer  relations  within  and  outside  the  class¬ 
room  that  teachers  may  not  notice.  We  also  found  that  students 
frequently  sought  by  peers  tended  to  have  much  higher  reading 
scores,  suggesting  that  children  in  the  study  were  effective  in 
identifying  expert  readers  in  their  class.  While  students  on 
average  were  more  likely  to  identify  stronger  readers,  high 
achieving  children  tended  to  identify  peers  with  lower  achieve¬ 
ment  scores.  For  high  achieving  children  (upper  quartile),  this 
pattern  is  likely  attributable  to  having  fewer  high  achieving 
peers  in  the  same  classroom.  Another  possibility  is  that  these 
are  peers  they  affiliate  with  for  social  reasons  rather  than 


Figure  3.  The  interaction  between  children’s  initial  (Fall)  DIBELS  scores  (one  standard  deviation  above  and 
below  the  mean)  and  peers’  DIBELS  scores  for  grade  three  (25th  and  75th  percentile)  when  predicting  children’s 
spring  DIBELs  scores.  Differences  are  significant  for  both  groups  (p  <  .05). 
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academic,  which  may  confer  less  advantages  on  standardized 
assessments. 

If  children  are  consistently  identifying  peers  with  higher  reading 
achievement  to  discuss  reading  or  for  help,  particularly  low- 
achieving  children,  one  question  for  teachers  is  whether  peer 
support  can  be  more  efficiently  distributed.  Our  indegree  measure 
in  this  study  indicates  that  certain  students  within  a  classroom  are 
frequently  sought  by  peers.  Although  students  may  be  effective  in 
identifying  peers  who  can  help,  teachers  may  need  to  provide  some 
structure  to  ensure  that  some  children  are  not  potentially  overbur¬ 
dened.  Another  implication  of  this  finding  is  that  teachers  may 
want  to  more  formally  prepare  children  who  are  in  “high-demand” 
to  work  with  peers.  This  is  consistent  with  research  showing  that, 
in  addition  to  encouraging  children  to  seek  help  or  talk  with  peers 
about  work,  teachers  often  need  to  provide  more  guidance  for 
positive  feedback  exchanges  (e.g„  Ryan  &  Shim,  2012).  Naturally 
the  focus  has  been  on  assisting  struggling  students  but  high- 
achieving  peers  can  also  assist  with  the  process.  Research  on 
peer-mediated  instruction  (PMI)  shows  that  students  can  be  trained 
to  effectively  tutor  each  other  or  work  together  as  partners,  par¬ 
ticularly  for  struggling  readers  across  grade  levels  (Maheady, 
Harper,  &  Sacca,  1988;  Pyle,  Pyle,  Lignugaris-Kraft,  Duran,  & 
Akers,  2016).  Teachers  can  develop  basic  PMI  routines  involving 
verbal  rehearsals  of  specific  skills  and  step-by-step  feedback  from 
the  tutor  (Fuchs  et  al.,  1997,  2000). 

Peer  Influence  on  Achievement 

Our  results  indicate  that  peer  reading  achievement  is  positively 
associated  with  children’s  own  achievement,  but  the  relationship  is 
not  statistically  significant  after  controlling  for  prior  reading  scores 
and  background  characteristics.  In  other  words,  peer  effects  are  in 
part  related  to  how  strong  readers  tend  to  identify  peers  who  also 
have  strong  reading  skills  or  other  similar  characteristics  and  vice 
versa.  The  unique  contribution  of  peer  reading  achievement  is 
particularly  difficult  to  detect  when  accounting  for  children’s  fall 
scores.  However,  we  identified  a  small  but  significant  interaction 
between  peer  reading  achievement  and  children’s  initial  reading 
achievement  that  indicated  children  with  low  reading  scores  ap¬ 
peared  to  benefit  more  from  affiliating  with  stronger  readers  than 
children  with  high  initial  achievement.  The  finding  that  peers  play 
a  role  in  children’ s  academic  achievement  is  consistent  with  other 
recent  studies  examining  preschoolers  (Justice  et  al.,  2011;  Mash- 
bum  et  al.,  2009),  adolescents  (Calvo-Armengol,  Patacchin,  & 
Zenou,  2009),  and  primary  school  students  (Hanushek  et  al., 
2003).  This  pattern  of  peer  interaction  among  children  is  also 
found  in  experimental  research  indicating  that  peer  effects  may 
manifest  as  novices  identify  experts  and  learn  through  observation 
(Bandura,  1977).  Furthermore,  peer  collaboration  is  a  context 
through  which  experts  may  provide  direct  assistance  to  novices 
(Bruner,  1975).  Although  our  study  cannot  pinpoint  the  mecha¬ 
nism  through  which  peer  effects  operate,  our  results  suggest  that 
struggling  readers  tend  to  report  talking  to  or  seeking  help  from 
expert  peers,  and  these  children  appear  to  benefit  from  affiliating 
with  high  achieving  peers.  This  is  consistent  with  research  indi¬ 
cating  that  the  functional  value  of  a  peer  depends  on  a  child’s 
perceptions  of  a  peer’s  competence  (e.g.,  Schunk,  1987).  Children 
are  more  motivated  to  pattern  their  behaviors  after  peers  who 
perform  successfully  than  to  emulate  less  competent  peers. 


Similar  to  studies  that  have  examined  peer  influence  for  highly 
skilled  students  (Hanushek  et  al.,  2003;  Justice  et  al.,  2011),  we 
found  that  peers  mattered  less  for  high  achieving  readers.  The 
reasons  for  why  this  is  the  case  has  been  less  explored  in  research. 
Most  prior  studies  used  the  classroom  average  achievement  as  a 
proxy  for  peer  achievement,  which  overlooks  specific  patterns  of 
interactions  between  students.  One  potential  reason  for  the  null 
effect  is  that  high  achievers  in  these  classrooms  simply  have  fewer 
opportunities  to  leam  from  others  of  similar  skills  and,  instead, 
may  spend  more  time  helping  low  achievers.  The  current  study 
supports  this  hypothesis  as  high  achieving  readers  tended  to  affil¬ 
iate  with  peers  with  lower  scores,  which  may  have  negative  spill¬ 
over  effects  whereby  struggling  students  may  pull  down  their 
scores  (e.g.,  Fletcher,  2010).  Furthermore,  the  high  achievers  were 
likely  talking  about  reading  with  peers,  as  opposed  to  receiving 
help  or  expertise  during  such  interactions. 

Whereas  many  previous  studies  on  peer  influence  assume  that 
children  adopt  the  behaviors  or  norms  of  a  classroom  or  peer  group 
(e.g.,  Justice  et  al.,  2011;  Mashbum  et  al.,  2009;  Schechter  &  Bye, 
2007),  the  results  in  this  study,  based  on  student  self-report, 
supports  theories  that  peers  matter  because  they  can  provide  read¬ 
ing  expertise  or  motivation.  The  findings  reinforce  policies  and 
practices  that  aim  to  structure  classrooms  such  that  students  have 
access  to  peers  of  different  academic  achievement  levels.  More 
importantly,  the  findings  highlight  the  agency  of  children  in  inter¬ 
acting  with  peers  who  are  strong  readers.  This  indicates  that 
although  having  access  to  high  achieving  peers  matters,  students 
are  also  successfully  identifying  them  as  well.  Thus,  classroom 
group  or  pair  activities  should  be  flexible  enough  to  allow  students 
to  interact  with  peers  of  their  choosing.  Of  course,  raising  the 
overall  achievement  of  a  classroom  is  another  way  to  ensure  that 
more  children  have  access  to  peers  who  are  stronger  readers  and 
can  provide  help.  For  those  who  are  already  strong  readers,  this 
also  allows  them  more  opportunities  to  consult  with  peers  with 
similar  achievement  than  before  (as  found  in  this  study). 

Implications 

The  findings  presented  here  show  that  peer  reading  skills  make 
a  small  but  important  contribution  to  children’s  reading  skills, 
especially  for  those  who  are  struggling  readers.  One  implication  is 
the  findings  support  the  use  of  peer-mediated  interventions  like 
PALS  that  pair  students  according  to  reading  levels  and  provide 
opportunities  for  self-directed  learning.  These  practices  allow  stu¬ 
dents  to  receive  corrective  feedback  in  a  timely  manner  and  engage 
in  and  respond  to  practice  exercises  (Hattie  &  Timperley,  2007). 
Policymakers  and  educators  should  also  recognize  the  mechanisms 
through  which  peers  matter  to  improve  on  classroom  activities. 
The  finding  that  children  on  average  reported  identifying  and 
interacting  with  peers  who  are  stronger  readers  does  not  imply  that 
the  matching  of  peers  in  structured  programs  like  PALS  is  unnec¬ 
essary.  Instead,  schools  with  limited  resources  may  benefit  from  a 
mix  of  strategies  that  include  providing  children  with  classroom 
opportunities  to  engage  with  peers  on  their  own  (i.e.,  unstruc¬ 
tured),  or  directly  pair  students  who  would  benefit  from  each  other. 

The  conclusion  that  struggling  readers  benefited  more  from 
interacting  with  peers  of  higher  skill  is  particularly  relevant  for 
schools  addressing  large  disparities  in  reading  achievement.  Al¬ 
though  other  targeted  interventions  and  strategies  are  capable  of 
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assisting  struggling  students  (e.g.,  Edmonds  et  al.,  2009),  peers  can 
be  an  efficient  method  that  reduces  the  many  demands  placed  on 
teachers,  freeing  them  to  focus  on  other  instructional  planning. 
Peer  tutoring  strategies  have  also  been  reported  as  effective  across 
content  areas  and  for  students  with  disabilities  or  in  special  edu¬ 
cation  settings  (Klingner  &  Vaughn,  1996).  This  study  suggests 
that  a  better  understanding  of  children’s  peers  is  important  for  their 
social  and  academic  development.  High  achievers,  for  instance, 
may  need  more  opportunities  to  interact  with  similarly  skilled 
peers  to  benefit  academically.  Although  we  acknowledge  that 
teachers  in  this  study  and  elsewhere  are  likely  using  these  strate¬ 
gies  to  some  degree,  the  findings  provide  further  support  of  their 
usage  when  considering  tradeoffs  or  targeting  specific  academic 
outcomes. 

Teachers  should  also  consider  the  importance  of  children’s 
network  structures  and  how  that  may  benefit  certain  students. 
Children  identified  peers  who  they  reported  talking  to  or  seeking 
help  from  but  they  are  part  of  larger  social  network.  According  to 
social  network  theory,  access  to  information,  support,  and  other 
resources  for  individuals  may  depend  on  children’s  location  within 
the  network  (Daly,  2010).  That  is,  some  students  may  have  more 
favorable  positions  that  permit  easier  access  to  high  achieving 
students.  Although  the  peer  networks  identified  in  this  study  were 
informal,  teachers  may  consider  ways  to  structure  the  classroom 
such  that  all  children  may  feel  more  connected  to  each  other. 
Indeed,  the  classroom  network  examples  in  Figure  1  suggest  that 
some  students  may  have  more  access  to  peers  with  stronger  reader 
achievement  while  others  are  more  isolated.  Teachers  should  mon¬ 
itor  these  peer  relationships,  breaking  up  those  that  inhibit  peer 
learning  while  supporting  those  that  foster  beneficial  interactions 
to  maximize  opportunities  for  positive  peer  effects. 

Limitations  and  Future  Directions 

There  are  limitations  to  the  study  that  also  provide  several 
avenues  for  future  research.  First,  the  peer  effects  identified  in  this 
study  are  not  causal.  Experimental  research  is  needed  to  better 
isolate  peer  effects  from  issues  related  to  selection  bias,  and  to 
identify  the  specific  mediators  (e.g.,  expert  guidance,  observation 
learning)  through  which  peers  influence  the  learning  of  individual 
children  (Azmitia,  1988).  Although  we  controlled  for  prior  reading 
skills,  student  demographics,  and  classroom  fixed  effects,  students 
who  interact  with  strong  readers  are  likely  different  in  other 
unobserved  ways  that  can  confound  the  relationship  between  peer 
and  student  reading  skills.  Struggling  readers  who  identify  and 
interact  with  high-achieving  peers  may  also  have  strong  social 
skills  or  higher  motivation  that  affects  achievement. 

Second,  although  the  study  provides  insight  into  possible  mech¬ 
anisms  through  which  peer  effects  may  manifest,  the  data  cannot 
address  the  type  and  quality  of  interactions  among  students.  For 
instance,  when  students  reported  talking  to  or  seeking  help  about 
reading  from  peers,  it  is  unclear  whether  this  occurred  as  a  tutee 
and  tutor  relationship.  Furthermore,  while  identifying  peers  with 
stronger  skills  is  important,  certain  types  of  interactions  may  be 
more  conducive  to  learning.  Our  understanding  of  peer  interaction 
is  also  limited  to  student  self-report,  so  whether  children  actually 
sought  help  from  the  peers  they  identified  is  not  captured  with  our 
data.  Recent  studies  using  classroom  observations  of  children 
provide  a  promising  way  to  better  identify  peer  relationships  and 


the  type  of  exchanges  that  occur  between  peers  (Martin  et  al., 
2013;  DeLay,  Hanish,  Martin,  &  Fabes,  2016).  Results  from  these 
studies  using  observations  are  consistent  with  this  study  and  others 
using  self-reported  data.  Delay  et  al.  (2016),  for  instance,  observed 
preschool  children’s  peer  interaction  partners  several  times  a  week 
over  one  year  and  found  that  children’s  preschool  competency  was 
influenced  by  their  peers’  levels  of  competency. 

A  related  issue  is  children  may  not  necessarily  be  identifying 
peers  because  of  their  strong  reading  skills  but  peers  who  are  more 
popular  within  the  classrooms.  The  implication  is  that  interacting 
with  popular  peers  and  adopting  similar  prosocial  norms  may 
benefit  struggling  readers.  We  note  that  the  study  did  find  that 
students  on  average  tended  to  identify  peers  with  stronger  reading 
achievement.  To  the  extent  that  achievement  and  popularity  are 
highly  correlated,  which  some  research  suggests  (e.g.,  Meijs,  Cil- 
lesssen,  Scholte,  Segers,  &  Spijerkman,  2010),  this  confounding 
effect  may  be  attenuated  and  less  important  if  students  are  still 
interacting  (based  on  self-reports)  with  high  achievers.  Teacher 
observation  of  children’s  peer  networks  is  needed  to  untangle 
whether  children  are  identifying  peers  based  on  achievement, 
popularity,  or  other  traits.  Our  study  was  also  not  designed  to  test 
the  social  contagion  model,  despite  its  importance  within  the  peer 
effects  literature.  Future  research  should  examine  the  extent  to 
which  students  adopt  peer  or  classroom  norms  (i.e.,  high  expecta¬ 
tions)  and  how  that  may  influence  academic  achievement. 

There  were  also  limitations  in  our  data  collection  and  instru¬ 
ments.  The  social  network  survey  limited  students  to  five  re¬ 
sponses  to  reduce  the  cognitive  demands  for  young  children  but 
future  studies  should  consider  using  a  roster  list  of  students  for 
children  to  choose  from  and  identify  peers.  Such  an  approach  can 
provide  a  fuller  picture  of  children’s  classroom  networks.  Lastly, 
in  surveying  students  about  peers  only  in  the  spring,  we  had  to 
assume  that  these  were  the  same  peers  that  students  sought  help 
from  throughout  the  year.  Our  rationale  for  spring  was  students 
would  have  had  a  longer  period  to  know  and  interact  with  each 
other,  thus  allowing  us  to  examine  more  stable  peer  networks. 
However,  future  studies  should  survey  children  in  the  fall  and 
spring  to  capture  changes  in  relationships.  The  extent  to  which 
changes  in  peer  networks  with  the  same  year  and  class  can  impact 
student  achievement  is  important  in  deciding  the  level  of  structure 
and  input  from  teachers  needed  to  support  peer  activities. 

Conclusion 

Despite  the  limitations  in  this  study,  our  findings  provide  further 
support  that  young  children’s  reading  achievement  is  associated 
with  the  average  level  of  reading  skills  exhibited  by  the  peers  they 
report  talking  to  or  seeking  help  from,  especially  for  struggling 
readers.  In  addition,  this  is  one  of  the  largest  studies  to  directly 
survey  young  children  about  their  reading  preferences  and  peer 
networks  across  multiple  classrooms,  schools,  and  districts.  In 
examining  these  peer  network  patterns,  this  study  provides  a 
deeper  understanding  of  the  mechanisms  by  which  peers  may 
influence  the  achievement  and  outcomes  of  children  in  schools. 
Overall,  the  results  provide  educators  with  a  more  informed  view 
of  how  peer  relationships  form  and  may  be  leveraged  within 
classrooms  to  improve  learning  and  achievement  for  all  children. 
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place  where  problems  occur  are  more  likely 
to  be  successful  than  those  applied  elsewhere. 

As  beneficial  as  school-based  psychological 
interventions  may  be,  it  can  be  challenging  for 
school  psychologists  and  other  school  personnel 
to  select  the  most  appropriate  ones,  and  to  adapt 
them  to  the  realities  of  the  school  environment. 
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Starting  Your  Career  in  Academic  Psychology 

Robert  J.  Sternberg 


This  book  provides  a  systematic  guide  for  jump-starting  a  career  in  academic 
psychology — from  applying  and  interviewing  for  academic  positions, 
to  settling  in  at  a  new  job,  to  maximizing  success  during  the  pre-tenure 
years.  The  chapters  cover  all  key  skills  in  which  new  faculty  must  become 
proficient:  teaching,  conducting  and  funding  faculty-level  research,  serving  the 
department  and  field,  and  “softer”  activities  such  as  networking  and  navigating 
university  politics.  Given  the  demands  and  competition  in  the  field,  this  guide 
is  an  essential  roadmap  for  new  faculty.  2017.  208  pages.  Paperback. 
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COLLEGE  TEACHING 

Practical  Insights  from  the  Science  ofTeaching  and  Learning 

Donelson  R.  Forsyth 


Everything  matters  when  it  comes 
to  teaching  and  learning:  student 
characteristics,  the  school  itself,  and  cultural 
ideas  about  the  value  of  higher  education, 
to  name  a  few.  Most  of  these  influences 
are  outside  the  college  instructor’s  control. 
Other  issues,  however — such  as  a  course’s 
intellectual  demands,  the  type  of  feedback 
students  receive,  the  instructional  methods, 
anti  the  relationship  that  connects  professor 
to  student — are  controllable.  This  book 
examines  the  many  choices  professors 
make  about  their  teaching,  beginning  with 
their  initial  planning  of  the  course  and  its  basic  content  through  final 
decisions  about  grades  and  assessing  effectiveness. 

This  book  is  for  beginning  instructors  as  well  as  those  who  have 
been  teaching  at  the  college  level  for  many  years.  Author  Donelson 
R.  Forsyth  calls  readers’  attention  to  basics  such  as  the  cognitive, 
motivational,  personal,  and  interpersonal  processes  flowing  through 
even  the  most  routine  of  educational  experiences.  He  also  addresses 
online  teaching,  instructional  design,  learning  teams,  and  new 
technologies  to  help  professors  re-examine  and  refresh  their  existing 
practices.  2016.  424  pages.  Hardcover. 
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